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COMPLIANCE, COMPLICITY, AND THE NATURE 
OF NONIDEAL CONDITIONS* 


he question I address in this article is whether wrongdoing on 
| the part of others can have the effect of mitigating the strin- 
gency with which moral principles apply to us. Can the fact 
that others behave badly make it the case that we are permitted to 
act in ways that would be impermissible but for such wrongdoing? I 
believe most of us are of two minds about this question. On the one 
hand, we think that it is never permissible to violate our moral stan- 
dards in response to others’ misconduct, because to do so is simply 
to “stoop to their level.” Two wrongs, it would seem, just cannot make 
a right. On the other hand, we recognize that insisting on strict 
adherence to high-minded standards of conduct in the face of others’ 
wrongdoing can be nalve at best, and at worst tragically misguided. 
To this extent we believe that it can be necessary, and indeed morally 
necessary, to fight fire with fire. 
Kant is generally thought of as a purist, one who adheres unflinch- 
ingly to the first of these intuitions. There is evidence of this, of 
course, in his notorious response to Benjamin Constant, where Kant! 


*I have presented this article at the Univermty of California/Berkeley, Stanford 
University, the University of San Diego Values [nstitute (Conference on Kantian 
Ethics), the Univernty of California/Davis, and the University of California/Santa 
Cruz. For comments on recent versions, I am indebted to my colleagues at Stanford, 
especially Allen Wood, Debra Satz, Michael Bratman, and Manuel Vargas. I am also 
grateful to Anthony Laden, Seana Shiffrin, Jay Wallace, Christopher Kutz, Aaron 
James, Elijah Milgram, Sarah Buss, Connie Rosati, Tom Hill, Barbara Herman, 
Talbot Brewer, John Doris, and James Mahon, whose responses J have found very 
instructive. For comments on earlier drafts, I thank Arthur Kuflik, Tamar Gendler, 
Michael Stocker, and several anonymous reviewers. I am also indebted to Dmitri 
Petrov, who provided valuable criticism at all points along the way. 

1 *On a Supposed Right to Lie from Philanthropy" (1797), included in the Practical 
Philosophy volume of The Cambridge Edition of the Works of Immanuel Kant, Paul 
and Allen Wood, eds. (New York: Cambridge, 1996), pp. 611-15/8:425—30. Unless 
otherwise noted, all citations of Kant will refer to this volume, with page references 
to this volume listed first, followed by references to the standard Academy Edition. 
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maintains that it is impermissible to lie to a murderer even for the 
sake of keeping him from his intended victim. Moreover, Kant’s biting 
of the bullet in this particular case seems to be motivated by a funda- 
mental feature of his theory, namely his conception of the moral law 
as a categorically binding imperative. Consider the following passage 
from the Groundwork. 


..every rational being must act as if he were by his manms at all times 
a lawgiving member of the universal kingdom of ends.... Now, such a 
kingdom of ends would actually come into existence through maxims 
whose rule the categorical imperative prescribes to all rational beings 
if they were unsversally followed. It is true that, even though a rational being 
scrupulously follows this maxim himself, he cannot for that reason count 
upon every other to be faithful to the same maxim.... [N]evertheless 
that law...remains in full force because it commands categorically. And 
justin this lies the paradox that the mere dignity of humanity as rational 
nature, without any other end or advantage to be attained by 1t—hence 
respect for a mere idea—is yet to serve as an inflexible precept of 
the will...” 


To think that others’ wrongdoing can in any way mitigate the strin- 
gency with which the moral law applies to us is, presumably, to deny 
its categorical status. For others’ wrongdoing can only affect us by 
altering the causal nexus within which we act. That nexus determines 
the consequences of our own lawful action. But to think that the 
value of our own lawful action depends upon its consequences is 
simply to think of the law as a hypothetical imperative. Given that the 
moral law is categorically rather than hypothetically binding, others’ 
misconduct cannot undermine its normative force. 

There are, however, conflicting strains in Kant's corpus. The follow- 
ing passage from his Lectures on Ethics, for example, contains an expres- 
sion of a more pragmatic position: 

If we were to be at all times punctiliously truthful we might often become 

victims of the wickedness of others who were ready to abuse our truthful 

ness. If all men were wellintentioned it would not only be a duty not 
to lie, but no one would do so because there would be no point in it. 

But as men are malicious, it cannot be denied that to be punctiliously 

truthful is often dangerous...if I cannot save myself by maintaining 

silence, then my lie is a weapon of defense.’ 


? Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals (1785), pp. 87-88/4:438-89 

3 Lectures on Ethics, Ak. 228, as quoted in Christine Korsgaard, "The Right to Lic. 
Kant on Dealing with Evil,” in her collection Creating the Kingdom of Ends (New York: 
Cambridge, 1996), p. 144. 
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The image of a lie as a weapon of defense is certainly intelligible, but 
it is in tension with the central Kantian claim that the value of right 
action—and presumably the disvalue of wrong action—lies in the 
form of its maxim rather than its fitness to produce a certain result. 
How, then, can the more pragmatic position expressed in this passage 
be reconciled with Kant’s more familiar purism? 


I. THE PROBLEM 
Rather than pursue this as an exegetical question particular to Kant, 
I want to ask more generally what structure a nonconsequentialist 
moral theory has to have if it is to make sense of both purist and 
pragmatic intuitions with regard to the wrongdoing of others. Chris- 
tine Korsgaard has attempted to do the same, most notably in her 
article “The Right to Lie: Kant on Dealing with Evil" (ibid.). There 
Korsgaard argues that Kant could have offered a limited justification 
of the more pragmatic position by appealing to a distinction between 
“ideal” and "nonideal" conditions. On this account, nonideal condi 
tions are defined as conditions under which the attempt to abide by 
the moral law in its most stringent form “would make you a tool of 
evil," and this consideration is supposed to justify your acting on a 
more permissive version of that law under such circumstances (ibid., 
p. 158). But exactly how is the justification supposed to work? If the 
sense in which you are *made a tool of evil" is merely that you are 
made to bring about a very bad result as a consequence of your 
truthtelling, then it would seem the moral value of that action depends 
not on its lawful form but on the amount of good or evil it brings 
about. Although Korsgaard would clearly reject this interpretation of 
her position, her own account of it is sufficiently unclear to leave the 
worry open.* And without an alternative interpretation of what it is 


* On the one hand, Korsgaard defines nonideal conditions as those under which 
the attempt to conform to the moral law in its most stringent form would make you 
a tool of evil (p. 153). On the other hand, she seems to agree that Kant's view seems 
to make the very existence of this sort of condition an impossibility. This is because, 
as Korsgaard explains, Kant holds a “clean hands” view of moral responsibility, 
according to which, as long as you do what 1s required of you by the moral law, you 
cannot be held accountable for any bad consequences which might result from your 
lawful action (p. 143). But this suggests that your compliance with the moral law 
can never ın principle countas complicity with evil. If nonideal conditions are defined 
as those in which your compliance would count as complicity, then the clean hands 
view of responsibility rules out the possibility of Kantian nonideal theory If the 
definition of nonideal conditions is supposed to provide a reason for mitigating the 
clean hands view, however, (and Korsgaard, on p. 150, suggests this is its role) then 
we need a different account of what the nonideality of nonideal conditions consists 
in. On p. 148, Korsgaard offers a gloss on Rawis’s definition of nonideal conditions 
as conditions which “est when, or to the extent that, the special conception of 
Justice cannot be realized effectively." Characterizing the defect in this way, however, 
makes it sound as if the essential problem is one of inefficacy; nonideal conditions 
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to be made a tool of evil, the appeal to nonideal conditions can 
appear to be an ad hoc way of limiting the scope of Kant’s purism. 
That said, I do believe the general strategy of limiting purism by 
appeal to some conception of nonideal conditions is promising. What 
remains to be seen is whether it is possible to develop a conception 
of what the nonideality of nonideal conditions could consist in, such 
that those conditions could play the mitigating role claimed for them 
within a thoroughly nonconsequentialist moral theory. My primary 








are those under which adherence to ideal principles is somehow instrumentally 
defective. But the existence of this sort of defect could not provide grounds for 
departing from ideal principles on a truly nonconsequentialist account of such 
principles. Hence my dissatisfaction with the account of the nonideality of nonideal 
conditions as it appears in the “Right to Lie” article. That said, I believe Ko 
implicitly revises this account, though without explicit mention of the ideal/nonideal 
distinction, in her later paper, "Taking the Law into Our Own Hands: Kant on the 
Right to Revolution," in Faedarming the History of Ethics: Essays for John Rawls, Andrews 
Reath, Barbara Herman, and Korsgaard, eds (New York: Cambridge, 1997), PP- 
297-328, to which I am greatly indebted. I beheve most of what I have to say in this 
paper is conmstent with Korsgaard’s position in this later paper, though that paper 
is stl, I think, too vague about what the criterion is for determining whether or not 
a conscientious agent has reason to "take the law into his own hands" (cf. note 28). 

* Readers famihar with Liam Murphy's work will recognize that I am setting up 
the problem in a different way than he does. Murphy starts out by defining nonideal 
conditions as conditions under which there is some significant amount of noncompli- 
ance, and then asking whether this condition has any bearing on the extent of our 
responsibilities. The answer to that question may turn out to be yes or no, and indeed 
Murphy's answer is no—the responsibilities we have under conditions of partial 
compliance are not significantly different from the responmbilities we have under 
conditions of full compliance—see his Moral Demands in Nonideal Theory (New York: 
Oxford, 2000). By contrast, I am assuming that the concept of a nonideal condition 
is the concept of a mitigating condition, a condition the existence of which has the 
effect of undermining the stringency with which some set of moral or political 
principles applies to us. I am asking what has to be true of such conditions for them 
to play this role, and I am using the condition of parnal compliance as a test case 
to try to answer this question because this is one of the conditions which John Rawls 
identifies as "nonideal" ın his original use of the concept—sce Rawls, A Theory of 
Justice (Cambridge: Harvard, 1971), especially sections 2 and 89. There are two main 
reasons why I think the notion of nonideality should not simply be identified with 
the notion of partial compliance. One is that partial compliance is only one type of 
nonideal condition, according to Rawls, the other being the existence of "natural 
limitations and historical contingencies"—A Theory of Justice, p. 246. So, the nonide- 
ality of nonideal conditions cannot consist in the existence of noncompliance. Sec- 
ond, Rawis's criterion for drawing the hne between the ideal condition of full compl 
ance and the nonideal condition of partial compliance is not simply that under 
full compliance, no one violates the principles of justice, whereas under partial 
compliance, some people do. Indeed Rawls states that under full compliance, the 
violations which do occur "are counted as exceptions" —A Theory of Justzes, p. 245 
Thus, there must be some principle according to which we judge whether or not the 
degree or character of noncompliance is significant enough to not be discountable in 
this way. I take it that in order to find this principle, we need a prior account of 
what the nonideality of nonideal conditions consists in. I am grateful to Seana Shiffrin 
for urging me to be clearer on this point. 
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aim here is to lay out the beginnings of such an account, by examining 
a model of a type of rule-governed activity that would allow for an 
ideal/nonideal distinction of the right kind. That activity is a social 
practice, an activity governed by constitutive rules that apply to individ- 
uals in virtue of their occupancy of certain roles or positions. Within 
a practice, I will argue, the wrongdoing of others can pose a threat 
to us not simply by making it likely that we will, through our lawful 
activity, produce a bad outcome, but rather by undermining the integ- 
rity of that lawful activity. This is so, I will claim, because within a 
practice, our actions depend constitutively on others’ compliance with 
the practice, so that beyond a certain threshold, others' wrongdoing 
can alter the character of what we ourselves are doing, depriving it 
of its status as an instance of participation in the form of activity 
defined by the practice rules. If this is right, then it is in this sense 
that nonideal conditions, at least with respect to a set of practice 
rules, can be defined as those under which the wrongdoing of others 
threatens to make us tools of evil. The further question, which I will 
not be able to address here, is whether action on the moral law can 
be construed analogously. 

One additional note: apart from its implications for Kant's moral 
theory, I believe the account of nonideal conditions I offer here 
in connection with practice rules sheds light on the possibility and 
structure of a certain kind of moral dilemma that Thomas Nagel has 
called a "blind alley."* A blind alley is a situation in which an ideally 
virtuous agent is forced, through no fault of his own, to act in a way 
that is insufficiently justified. Nagel believes that such a predicament 
is possible, because he believes we are at bottom torn by two inescap- 
able yet irreconcilable moral standards—one deontological and the 
other utilitarian. On Nagel's view, many instances of the tension 


*"War and Massacre,” in his collection, Mortal Questions (New York: Cambridge, 
1979), pp. 58-74, here p. 74. This essay, along with Michael Walzer’s “Political 
Action: The Problem of Dirty Hands,” Philosophy and Public Affatrs, n. (1973): 160-80, 
gave rise to a significant body of literature on the question whether "moral dilemmas" 
are possible. For a basic anthology on the topic, see Christopher Gowans, ed., Moral 
Dilemmas (New York: Oxford, 1987). My clum here is to give an account of the ongin 
of a certain kind of moral dilemma, though there may be others. One type of moral 
conflict I do not purport to shed hght on is the kind that results from an overload 
of obligations. A person might experience such an overload because she occupies 
two distinct roles (say, that of parent and that of philosopher), or because she 
occupies one role to which a multitude of obligations attach (for example, University 
Provost). I leave it open how best to understand these types of conflicts, and whether 
or not they have the features of a "blind alley." As will become clear in what follows, 
the type of conflict I describe results not from overload, but from corruption of the 
background conditions necessary for obligations to sustain their binding force. 
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between purism and pragmatism can be accounted for in terms of 
this fundamental conflict. Now part of the appeal of Nagel’s account, 
I take it, is that it seems to fully appreciate the depth and tenacity of 
certain types of moral conflict. This is in contrast to what Bernard 
Williams has called the “glib moralism” of theories which contend 
that the sense of moral conflict is always attributable to some error 
or shortcoming on the part of the agent’ I will claim, however, that an 
agent committed exclusively to a nonconsequentialist ideal of conduct 
can, under nonideal conditions, be faced with a predicament that 
has all the relevant characteristics of a blind alley. If this is so, then 
it is possible to avoid glib moralism without giving up on the unity 
of moral theory. 
IIl. ACTION AS INTERACTION: THE CASE OF SOCIAL PRACTICES 


II.1. Rawls on practice rules. The conception of a social practice which 
I will use as my starting point comes from John Rawls's early article, 
“Iwo Concepts of Rules."? There Rawls draws on a distinction, origi- 
nally put forth by H.L.A. Hart, between nonconstitutive and constitu- 
tive rules? In Rawis’s terminology, the distinction is between “sum- 
mary" rules, which we normally call *rules of thumb," and "practice 
rules," which define games, institutions, and the like. Summary rules 
are generalized reports of the results of applying some other rule 
directly to the cases at hand. For example, the general rules employed 
at the middle level of a utilitarian theory are regarded as summary 
rules when they are thought of as approximating the results of 
applying the principle of utility case by case. But the use of summary 
rules is not particular to utilitarianism. Indeed, Kant's duties to self 
and others can also be regarded as summary rules, generalizations of 
the results of applying the moral law to particular maxims, case by 
case. Practice rules, by contrast, are not arrived at by generalization, 
and do not function as reports of the results of some prior procedure. 
Rather, they define procedures compliance with which constitutes 
participation in some new form of activity. By complying with the 
rules of baseball, for example, a participant in that practice makes 
his behavior count as a move in that game (for example, hitting a 


' "Ethical Conmstency,” in Problems of the Seif; Philosophical Papers 1956-1972 (New 
York: Cambridge, 1978), pp. 166-86, here p. 173. 

* Originally pubhshed in Philosophical Rees, LXIV, 1 (January 1955). 3-82; re- 
printed in Rawls, Collected Papers, Samuel Freeman, ed. (Cambridge: Harvard, 1999), 
pp. 20-46. Citations will be from the latter volume. 

* The Concept of Law (New York: Oxford, 1961). See his distinction between "laws 
that confer powers” and those that “impose duties and are analogous to orders 
backed by threata,” p. 32 of the paperback edition (New York: Oxford, 1997). 
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“home run"). Rawls’s claim is that such a move is, in the first instance, 
a piece of behavior that is only properly described in terms of the 
practice rules that govern it. Outside the “stage setting” of the game 
of baseball, for example, it is indeed physically possible to hit a hard, 
leather-covered sphere with a strangely-shaped piece of wood so that 
it travels a certain distance along a certain trajectory, but it is not 
logically possible for that bit of behavior to count as "hitting a home 

` run." The same is not the case with actions falling under summary 
rules, the proper descriptions of which have to be assumed to be 
fixed prior to the application of the summary rule. In this sense, Rawls 
maintains, practice rules are logically prior to the actions falling under 
them, whereas summary rules are not (op. at., p. 37). 

Rawls's main point in "Two Concepts of Rules" is that the justifica- 
tion ofan action falling under a practice is different from the justifica- 
tion of the practice itself (op. at, p. 31). Because the actions falling 
under practice rules are logically constituted by those rules, such 
actions can only be justified by being shown to be in accordance with 
those rules. To justify a move by showing its conformity to some 
standard that is independent of the game is to justify it as some other, 
practiceindependent form of behavior, rather than as the move that 
it is. Rawls applies this insight to argue that participants in practices 
that are governed by standards other than the principle of utility 
cannot, without logical incoherence, justify their actions by appeal to 
the principle of utility. He claims, for example, that one who occupies 
the role of “promisor” cannot justify keeping a promise on the grounds 
that doing so would promote the most good overall, because to do 
so would simply be to reveal that the person does not understand 
what promising is. The only justification of promise-keeping that he 
can offer, Rawls maintains, is one that appeals to the constitutive rules 
of promising (op. at., p. 39). Moreover if he wants to justify breaking 
a promise, he can only do so by appealing to one of the various 
excusing conditions built into the content of the practice rules them- 
selves (op. at, p. 32). 

Although the justification of particular actions falling under prac- 
tice rules cannot make appeal to practice-independent standards, 
Rawls maintains that the justification of a practice as a whole must 
appeal to such standards. For if there is any reason to set up a practice 
in the first place, Rawls claims, that reason must be based on a princi- 
ple that is defined prior to the practice. Hence the standpoint of what 
I will call the social engineer is one that can be governed directly by 
the principle of utility, even though the standpoint of the participant 
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cannot (op. at, p. 31)." By the same token, a participant who wishes 
to make changes in the practice as a whole cannot do so without 
stepping out of his role as a participant and instead acting from the 
standpoint of a social engineer." Hence one cannot justify an act of, 
say, promise-breaking on the grounds that the rules of promising 
are not serving their practice-independent purpose. That can be a 
justification for changing the rules, but it cannot be a justification 
for breaking them. 

II. 2. When a practice becomes a sham. Rawls’s aim in making this logical 
point is to strengthen the case for a twodevel version of utilitarianism. 
His claim is that if general rules are construed as practice rather 
than summary rules, utilitarianism need not permit counterintuitive 
violations of our ordinary standards, violations such as punishing the 
innocent for the sake of the greater good. Later on, I will have some- 
thing to say about whether this defense of utilitarianism is successful. 
But for now I am simply going to draw on what I take to be Rawls's 
valid and illuminating analysis of practice rules in order to show—or 
rather to begin to show—how it can provide support for two-level 
Kantianism. As such, my strategy is to put Rawls's notion of practice 
rules to a use that is, in a sense, directly opposed to the use he 

originally made of it in "Two Concepts of Rules." Instead of arguing 
that the notion of a practice rule can be invoked to build the right 
kind of fixity into a twodevel utilitarian theory, I will argue (or rather, 
provide the first step of an argument) that that notion can be invoked 
to build the right kind of flexibility into a two-level Kantian theory. 

Rawis's argument focuses on examples where an agent fails to follow 
the rules of a given practice, choosing her action instead on the basis 
of some practice-independent standard, while still attempting to justify 
what she does by appeal to the practice rules. His point is that this 
results in a kind of constitutive and justificatory failure—having cho- 
sen the action on the basis of practiceindependent principles, the 
action she in fact performs is not properly described as a move in 
the practice, and hence the practice rules cannot be invoked to justify 
tt, The cases I will be focusing on have the same structure, except 
that the source of constitutive and justificatory failure is external to 
the agent’s will. Suppose you are a conscientious participant in a 
practice, and you choose to perform a certain action on the basis of 


© Rawis does not explicitly use the concept of a “socal engineer.” I am using this 
term so as to be able, later, to draw a distinction between the standpoint of the 
“social engineer” and that of the “reformer.” 

4 This claim will require qualification later, when I discuss the role of the “re- 
former.” 
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your judgment that doing so is in conformity with the practice rules.” 
Suppose further that your judgment is correct—the practice rules do 
demand this sort of conduct in this sort of situation. Moreover, noth- 
ing prevents you from acting on your decision, so you go ahead and 
do so. Have you thereby made the move? 

While it may seem obvious that you have, this is not necessarily the 
case. Consider a simple example. You are a party to a dispute, and you 
are negotiating with the other party. Let us assume that negotiation is 
a practice, and that it is constitutive of this practice that actions falling 
under it be regulated by an ideal of "good faith"; that is, one who is 
not at least approximating this regulative ideal is not, strictly speaking, 
negotiating. Let us assume further that you are indeed negotiating 
in good faith: you put forth your claims as reasonably as you can, and 
you try to listen to the considerations of the other side as impartially as 
you can, in the interest of reaching a mutually acceptable agreement. 
During the course of the negotiation, however, it becomes clear to 
you that the representative of the other side is not governing himself 
the way you are. What he wants to do is to give the appearance that 
he is negotiating, while stalling for time. Outwardly, he goes through 
the motions of listening and responding to your arguments, but you 
are aware that he is really just trying to manage you, to work around 
you like an obstacle, without really engaging with the substance of 
your claims. Given tbis situation, what is the proper way to describe 
your own actions? Are you negotiating, or are you just babbling on? 

If it makes sense to raise this question, this suggests that we take 
there to be some threshold beyond which the noncompliance of 
another can have a bearing on the integrity, and not merely the 
efficiency, of your rule-governed action. Let us say that an action is 
productively successful when it efficiently promotes the end it is designed 
to achieve, whereas an action is constitutively successful when it fulfills 
the necessary and sufficient conditions for being an instance of the 
type of activity it is supposed to be. Now, it is clear that the noncompli- 
ance of others can have the effect of undermining the productive 
success of your actions. This is true, moreover, whether or not the 


t By "action," I mean to refer not only to external acts but to deliberative and 
volitopal activity as well In general it is important, when unng the practical model, 
to guard against an overly legalistic construal of practice rules. It is clear, for example, 
that Rawls takes the rules of judicial punishment to constrain not only a judge's 
external actions, but also his internal actions of deliberation and choice. I believe 
this is because Rawls takes the actions faling under practice rules to constitute forms 
of active partiapaton in the practice. I argue for this in my paper, "Three Conceptions 
of Action in Moral Theory," Nows, xxxv, 1 (2001): 98-117, and I make that argument 
in a different way below, section 11.8. 
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end to be achieved is practice-dependent or practiceindependent. 
That is, the conduct of others can undermine your productive success 
by interfering with your ability to promote ends that you must adopt 
in virtue of being a participant in the practice, as well as ends you 
adopt independently of that role. In this case, your interlocutor's 
noncompliance makes it quite unlikely that you will achieve your 
practice-dependent end of coming to a negotiated agreement, and he 
will also probably make it unlikely that you will achieve your practice- 
independent end of protecting the interests that are at stake in the 
dispute. But such productive failure is certainly compatible with consti- 
tutive success.” Indeed, in some cases it will be appropriate to describe 
the two of you as engaging in negotiation while still failing to reach 
an agreement or to protect the relevant interests. The question at 
hand is whether it is possible for the noncompliance of one party, at 
least beyond a certain threshold, to make it the case that the other 
is not even participating in the activity defined by the practice rules, 
despite the fact that the latter party is following the letter of the law. 

In one sense, it is trivial that such constitutive interdependence 
exists. Every action, whether governed by a practice or not, depends 
to some extent upon the presence of a constitutive background if it 
is to be described in one way or another, and to the extent that such 
background conditions make reference to the behavior of others, our 
actions depend constitutively on those of others. For example, in 
order for my action to be deseribable as “giving you a hard time,” 
you have to be annoyed or inconvenienced by what I am doing. But 
the absence of such conditions, it might be objected, does not always 
amount to a constitutive failure of any kind. For this to be the case, 
there has to be something my action ought to be, some character it 
is supposed to have but it lacks. In the negotiation example, it is 
only the case that you are merely babbling on with reference to some 
standard according to which you ought to have been negotiating. But, 
the objection goes, in this example you are simply mistaken about 
which. rules are in effect. You are attempting to play the "negotiation 
game,” while your interlocutor is attempting to play, say, the “domina- 


4 Whether the converse 15 true depends upon whether the end in question is 
practice-dependent or practiceindependent It ıs certainly not poesible to win a 
baseball game if you are not playing, and in general if the end is a practice-dependent 
one like "winning," then constitutve success is a condition of productive success. 
But of the end is conceived as one for the sake of which an agent chose to enter 
unto the practice—for example, to get some exercise—then productive success may 
not depend upon constitutive success. One might try to play baseball with a crew of 
five-year olds and end up getting a lot of exercise even if the group never succeeds 


in really playing the game. 
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tion game.” As such, there is no established practice, and neither you 
nor he can be described as subject to the rules of negotiation in the 
first place. 

In some cases this will indeed be an appropriate description of the 
situation. But the possibility I am inquiring into is one that presup- 
poses that the practice is sufficiently well established (perhaps in part 
by means of external, legalistic criteria, but perhaps by means of 
implicit and explicit signs of commitment communicated by each 
party) for you and those with whom you interact to count as occupying 
roles in it and as being subject to its rules. In these cases, the non- 
compliant party is tacitly or implicitly claiming the protections and 
prerogatives attached to his role while at the same time failing to live 
up to its demands. If, under these conditions, it is in prinaple possible 
for such noncompliance to make it the case that you are babbling 
on rather than negotiating, this would show that your action depends 
on his, not only to be describable in one way or another, but to be 
describable in the way it ought to be described. 

I believe the possibility of this sort of constitutive failure is presup- 
posed by our ordinary use of the notion ofa “sham.” "This negotiation 
is a sham," you might say, pounding your fist on the table. To make 
this claim is to insist that the activity in which you are engaged is no 
longer what it ought to be, and that this has come about through no 
fault of your own, but rather through the misconduct of others. 
Moreover you would normally make this charge as a way of calling 
into question the value of continuing to conform to the practice rules, 
given that your rule-governed actions have to some extent lost their 
integrity. What would make this sort of challenge intelligible? Given 
the constitutive nature of practice rules, the idea would have to be 
that conformity with the practice rules is no longer sufficient to insure 
constitutive success; that is, the fact that your action is chosen' in 
accordance with the practice rules is no longer sufficient to make it 
count as participation in the form of activity that is, ideally, defined 
by those rules. Hence, when a practice has become a sham, adherence 
to the formal procedures in terms of which the activity is defined can 
take on the character of a mere formality, an empty gesture. 

Aristotle wrote that a finger, when detached from the living organ- 
ism of which it was a part, becomes a finger "in name only." Similarly, 
I want to claim, lawfulness, when detached from the background 


M Or through some other force external to your will. Here I am focumng on 
noncompliance as a potential source of nonideality, but as I mention m note 5, there 
are others. 


D Mataphysics, 1085b24-25. 
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conditions in virtue of which its constitutive function is defined, can 
become merely nominal lawfulness—a kind of rectitude that is lack- 
ing, at least to some degree, in real value. J am going to call this the 
sound and fury problem, because it picks out a way in which forces 
beyond our control can deprive our well-chosen conduct of its proper 
significance. Now notice that if the sound and fury problem is a real 
possibility, it provides a model of what Nagel calls a “blind alley.” As 
I mentioned earlier, a “blind alley” is a situation in which an ideally 
virtuous agent is somehow forced to act without justification. Now, if 
you are faced with the sound and fury problem, you are by hypothesis 
the occupant of a certain role, which means you are bound to govern 
yourself in accordance with a certain system of constitutive rules. But 
given that the practice is a sham, by so governing yourself, you end 
up engaging in constitutively failed action. If Rawls is right in claiming 
that the justification of an action falling under a practice can only 
appeal to the practice rules, then this constitutive failure amounts to 
a justificatory failure as well. For when you appeal to the practice 
rules for justification, you are attempting to justify your action as a 
form of participation in the activity defined by the practice. But when 
what you actually do amounts to something less than this—when, 
instead of making the moves, you end up merely going through the 
motions—then the practice rules cannot justify what you actually end 
up doing. Can you therefore appeal to some practiceindependent 
standard in order to justify what you actually do? Notif, as was assumed, 
you are correct in taking yourself to occupy the role in question, and 
are not simply imagining yourself to do so. Unless you decide to 
abandon that role (which in some cases may not even be an option), 
you are bound by its rules. But unless your coparticipants change 
their ways, those rules will be constitutively and justificatorily defective. 
` To summarize: because you are a participant, you have to play, and 
because the rules are constitutive of participation, the only way to 
play is to play by the rules. But because the background conditions 
presupposed by such rules are ill established, playing by the rules fails 
to amount to participation in the relevant form of activity. As such, 
what is a conscientious player to do? If you comply with the letter of 
the law, you will betray its spirit, in the sense that you will not be 
engaging in the form of activity in terms of which you value yourself 
and your conduct as a player. If you violate the letter of that law, 
however, you will likewise fail to participate in that form of activity, 
because there are no other rules in terms of which that activity is 
defined. 

11.3. How a practice becomes a sham. At this point an objection arises. 
The problem as J have just described it presupposes that there can 
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be a gap between adherence to the letter of the practice rules and 
full-blooded participation in the relevant form of activity. But if the 
rules are truly constitutive of the activity, how can any such gap exist? 
The idea that there can be such a gap seems to presuppose that we 
have an independent idea of what the activity ought to be like. But 
where does this idea come from? Without an answer to this question, 
the account I have offered is vulnerable to Nagel's suspicion that the 
standard to which we (perhaps unconsciously) appeal when we call 
a given practice a sham is none other than the principle of utility." 
Thatis, we call a practice a sham when it has been rendered inefficient, 
or sufficiently inefficient, in achieving the practice-independent ends 
it was originally designed to promote. Above that threshold, we can 
afford to act like purists, abiding by the rules regardless of the conse- 
quences. But below that threshold, such purism becomes too costly, 
and we are justified in acting more pragmatically. And even if it is 
the case that when we act more pragmatically our actions have to be 
described somewhat differently—not as moves but as "shmoves"—so 
what? The point is to adopt the most efficient method available, given 
the circumstances, to advance certain practice-independent ends. In- 
deed, the efficiency of the practice is ultimately what justifies our 
taking up roles within it, so its inefficiency can justify our abandoning 
those rules in particular cases where adhering to them would be 
too costly. 

Of course, this is the sort of position to which Rawls was originally 
responding in "Two Concepts of Rules," namely, a utilitarian account 
of practices that allows participants to take exception to practice rules 
on the basis of direct appeal to the principle of utility. The objection 
reveals that Rawls's position was not sufficiently defended, and to the 
extent that it was not, my own use of Rawls is likewise vulnerable. 
Here is what I think Rawls needs to complete the argument. Although 
it is the case that practices as wholes are adopted in virtue of their 
fitness to promote certain practice-independent ends, this efficacy is 
not the source of their normativity as practices, or of their bindingness 
upon us as participants 1n practices. The relevant contrast here is be- 
tween a practice and a method. A method, as I think Rawls should 
conceive it, is a procedure that works like a tool; it is designed to 
serve some end, and that end is conceived as having been set in 
advance by a will that is constituted independently of the procedure. 
À practice, on the other hand, is a procedure by which a new, shared 


M The same suspicion could of course be shared by a thoroughgoing utlitanan 
like Henry Sidgwick 
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will, along with its ends, is constituted.” This might sound counterintu- 
itive, because as Rawls pointed out, we adopt practices as wholes for 
the sake of achieving certain practice-independent ends, and not 
obviously for the sake of constituting shared wills. Even if the initial 
incentive to set up a practice comes from the need to achieve a 
practiceindependent end, however, the decision to achieve that end 
by means of a practice rather than a method amounts to a decision to 
claim that end as a common end, and to come together as a commu- 
nity in order to realize it. Hence we might say that, whereas a method 
defines a way of solving a problem, only a practice defines a way of 
making a problem, along with its solution, count as ours. 

I think this idea underlies Rawls's account of the logical structure 
of practices. Rawls says that a practice is "the specification of a new 
form of activity."* But he is likewise committed to the view that a 
practice specifies a new source of agency, one to which that new form 
of activity is attributable. To see this, notice that actions falling under 
practices are attributable to agents not as particular individuals, but 
as occupants of roles or positionsthat are defined relationally in terms 
of one another. Such actions are thus attributable to individual agents 
only insofar as those agents are regarded as constituents of a shared 
source of agency. In this sense, the actions of each afe the actions of 
all. They are essentially public actions, expressions of something like 
a shared will.” If actions governed by practice rules are to be valued 
only as public actions, then it would make sense to say that they are 
only properly described as such, in terms of the rules that constitute 
their public character. 

Of course, this notion of a shared will is one that requires élucida- 
tion, and what I ‘have to offer here is admittedly incomplete. There 


? For a closely related distinction, see Anthony Laden's instructive discusmon of 

the rational and the reasonable, in his Reasonably Radical (Ithaca: Cornell, 2001), 
ter 4. 
"Two Concepts of Rules," p 36. 

* This may seem counterintuitive in cases where the practice involves direct compe- 
tition between opposing players or teams. When a pitcher for the Red Sox strikes 
out a batter for the Yankees, how is this action m any way attributable to the agency 
of all the players involved in the game? The answer 1s that every time a player acts 
within his role as a baseball player 1n a particular situation. (for example, occupying 
a particular position, relative to other players), he upholds the establishment of the 
practice. As such he contributes to the constitution of the practice-based activities 
of all involved. Tbe pitcher for the Red Sox may thwart the Yankee batter's attempt 
to promote the specific practice-dependent end asmgned to him in virtue of his 
position as a batter; but insofar as he acts well as a pitcher, he upholds the Yankee 
batter's status as a baseball player engaged 1n the practice of baseball. Another way 
to see this is to notice that when the competton takes place within a fundamentally 
cooperative context, playing to win is concerved as an aim that is fully compatible 
with good sportsmanship. 
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is a growing body of literature on the subject of shared agency, within 
which there is debate about what needs to be the case in order for 
it to be true that “we” are acting together. Some philosophers see the 
“we” as a structure of interlocking individual intentions to perform 
the activity, and some sec itas a plural subject constituted by normative 
claims which individuals make on one another with respect to the 
performance of the activity.? For the purpose of this article, I need 
not take a stand on shared agency in general. However I am assuming, 
without argument, that at least in the specific case of a social practice, 
the “we” takes the latter form. In a practice, actions are attributable 
to a shared will because and insofar as participants make reciprocally- 
binding claims upon one another to adhere to the rules of the prac- 
tice. This may make it look like I am employing a moralized notion 
of a practice, one which applies only to good or justifiable practices. 
The normative element being presupposed here is minimal, however. 
As I am understanding it, a practice must be characterized by reciproc- 
ity, but it need not be characterized by the highest degree of reciproc- 
ity. What is essential to a practice is that it is a system of social coopera- 
tion rather than a system of social manipulation; but this leaves room 
for practices that are less than fully democratic. For example, the 
institution of the Catholic Church defines a practice even though the 
decision-making structure of that institution is hierarchical. It is a 
practice because (or insofar as) it constitutes a system of social cooper- 
ation, rather than one based on coercion and force. It is cooperative 
in virtue of several features, which I put forward in a provisional 
way, and which are not intended to be exhaustive or conclusively 
formulated.” First, its rules are viewed by all participants not simply as 
commands backed by sanctions, but as genuine obligations. Moreover, 
participants view themselves and each other as responsible agents 
capable of following those rules on the basis of their own consciences. 
In addition, the system of rules is oriented towards the realization of 
a common good, a good the instantiation of which serves to benefit 
each member of the community. These conditions indicate the neigh- 
borhood in which the line between practices and nonpractices is to 
be drawn, though there will of course be borderline cases.” 


® The first type of account 1s developed by Michael Bratman, Faces of Intention 
(New York: Cambridge, 1999), part n. The second type of account appears in the 
work of Margaret Gilbert. Sec her "Walking Toge ther. A Paradigmatic Social Phenom- 
enon,” Midwest Studies m Philosophy, xv (1990): 1-14, and On Soaal Faas (Princeton: 
University Press, 1989) 

" Here I am taking my lead from Rawis’s discussion of a “decent consultanon 
hierarchy” in his work on international relations, entitled The Law of Peoples (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1999), sec especially pp. 71-78. 

2 A further complication is that there will be cases in which an msututon that 
has the internal structure of a practice relates to outsiders in a fundamentally uncoop- 
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The significance of the method/practice distinction is that it allows ` 
us to specify a nonconsequentialist basis for departing from the prac- 
tice rules. For although the normativity of a practice qua method lies 
in its efficacy in promoting an end, its normativity qua practice lies in 
its fitness to constitute a shared will, a “we” to which the ends pursued, 
along with the moves themselves, are attributable. This is what the 
integrity of a practice consists in, and as long as it is intact, action in 
conformity with the rules will likewise have integrity as an expression 
of a public will, even when it fails to achieve its intended results. 
Under these circumstances, noncompliance is regarded as something 
accidental to the substance of the practice, something that therefore 
has no bearing on the stringency with which the practice rules bind 
participants. Now if all misconduct were properly regarded this way, 
then it would be impossible for noncompliance to render a practice 
a sham. That possibility rests on the assumption that at least some 
forms of misconduct can undermine what is essential to the practice, 
namely its constitutive function. Call this form of noncompliance 
subversion as opposed to mere transgression.” The concept of subver- 
sion, I take it, is that of a form of noncompliance that has the effect 
of detaching the law from the constitutive background in virtue of 
which lawful actions succeed in being expressions of a public will. 
The subversive is one who not only breaks but usurps the law, making 
it into a tool of his unilateral will. In doing so, he makes lawfulness 
into a mechanism by which his private will is served, rather than an 
ideal standard in virtue of which a public will is constituted and ex- 
pressed. 

The essential threat posed by subversion, then, is that it makes you 
end up serving a unilateral will, and not that it makes you end up 
promoting an end that is bad or evil.“ Consider, for example, a 





erative way. The example of a Mafia family, which I refer to below, fits this description 
I take it that Mafia institutions are sufficiently cooperative, at least internally, to 
constitute practices: But it 1s an interesting question (and one I leave open here) 
whether a commitment to internal cooperation somehow leads to or implies a com- 
mitment to external cooperation. 

B Korsgaard marks an analogous threshold between mere “imperfection” and 
“perversion” in "Taking the Law into Our Own Hands," p $18. She does not expla 
its basis, however. 

™ On the negative point, that what is at 1ssuc is not, fundamentally, the goodness 
or badness of your copartcipant’s amm, my account 15 in agreement with the one 
Korsgaard gives in “The Right to Lie." However, (1) I do not claim at this point to 
have made an argument that applies directly to the case of.pracaceindependent 
actions, like truthtelling, and (2) I beheve my positive account of how you can be 
made a tool of evil, at least m the context of a practice, 1s more explicit than the 
account Korsgaard offers in that article. What I say here, however, is much more 
closely in accord with the position Korsgaard takes in her later article, "Taking the 
Law into Our Own Hands." Because that article deals with a problem concerning 
one’s participation 1n a political institution, 1t3 relevance to the cases I am dealing 
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modification of the negotiation case in which your interlocutor is 
trying to promote the very practice-independent end in virtue of which 
you decided to engage in negotiation—namely that of protecting your 
interests. Imagine that your negotiating partner genuinely wants to 
find a resolution that adequately addresses your interests. But imagine 
that he does not want to present this resolution as the result of a 
process of negotiation, because he does not want to give the appear- 
ance that he has been responsive to your direct appeals. Such a person 
might purport to negotiate with you, while using the activity merely 
as a method for gathering information. Although he listens to what 
you say, he does not make a good faith attempt to come to a negotiated 
agreement with you on the basis of that interaction. His aim is to find 
out what you need and to develop a way of meeting your interests 
that he can later implement on his own, as a way, perhaps, of validating 
his conception of himself as a benevolent soul. 

Despite the fact that the outcome at which this person is aiming is 
the same as the one you might have wanted to achieve through 
negotiation, my contention is that this sort of conduct can, at least 
at some point, render the negotiation a sham. For in this case your 
conegotiator is indeed using the activity as if it were a mere method, 
responding to you as a source of information but not as a source 
of reciprocallybinding claims. And this can put you in the same 
predicament of not being able to determine exactly what you are 
doing by acting in good faith in the face of such conduct. 

This same point, that what makes noncompliance subversive is its 
unilateral nature rather than the value of its end, implies that the 
sound and fury problem can arise even in cases where the practice 
as a whole is oriented towards morally evil ends, and subversion is 
undertaken for the sake of the morally good. Consider a modification 
of the previous scenario. Suppose you are a middle-level Mafioso, and 
you have come to consult with the Godfather. The family code requires 
that you engage in consultation in this case—one in which, say, you 
need the Godfather’s permission to take over a new market. Because 
the internal organization of the family is that of a practice, you come 
to the Godfather out of a sense of duty, and not simply out of fear 


with here 15 obviously more direct. But there are other important differences between 
this later article and the earlier one. In the earlier one, for example, Korsgaard 
suggests that appeal to the Formula of Universal Law can give direct guidance to 
the person faced by the murderer at the door. In the revolution article, she denies 
that unrversalization 1s of any help to the revolutionary (p. 319). I believe my position, 
once it 15 extended to Kantian theory generally, will be in accord with Korsgaard's 
later view; I should emphasize again, however, that I do not claim to have yet made 
that extenson. 
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that you will be punished if you do not. But now you notice a bump 
under his shirt, and you become aware, to your horror, that he is 
.wearing a wire. Instead of consulting with you, he is using the consulta- 
tion as a way of gathering evidence for the FBI. Perhaps his motive 
for doing this is self-interest; he has concluded that sooner or later 
he will be convicted, and has decided to cut a deal with the authorities 
so as to insure a lighter sentence. Or perhaps he has undergone a 
personal moral conversion, and he feels called upon to help the 
authorities bring his “family” members to justice for its own sake. In 
the former case, his noncompliant action is morally good, albeit only 
externally so. In the latter case, his action is morally good in the full 
sense of being the right action chosen for the right reason. From 
your point of view as a Mafioso, however, the moral status of his action 
makes no difference. In either case, the Godfather is acting on the 
basis of principles that are practice-independent, and to this extent 
he has constituted his will as a private one, while still attempting to 
make use of the public procedures of consultation. Insofar as you are 
committed to being a good Mafioso, his moral conviction operates as 
a subversive influence. 

The type of case that might seem hardest to account for on the 
view I am proposing is one in which the practice.is morally good and 
has integrity, but it fails to promote the practice-dependent ends that 
all participants, qua participants, are committed to realizing. To take 
a familiar example, let us suppose the judicial system is intact, but 
because of the inevitable imperfections inherent in any such system, 
a guilty person goes free, or an innocent person is condemned. A 
good participant will of course deeply regret the outcome and perhaps 
try to work toward improving the practice so as to make this sort of 
result less likely in the future. If the normativity of the practice, 
however, does stem from its constitutive function, and if that function 
is intact, this need to change the rules does not provide a justification 
for breaking them. That said, it might be argued that there must be 
some degree of inefficiency so egregious that it would justify bending 
the practice rules, at least where the end in question is practice- 
dependent? On the account I am proposing, however, the egre- 
giousness of the inefficiency is only relevant insofar as it serves as an 
indication that the public character of the procedure is not, in fact, 
intact. In cases of jury nullification, for example, it is the law's integrity 
as an expression of the general will that is at stake. And to establish 
that the integrity of'tbat law has been undermined, one would have 


5 | again thank Shiffrin for prompting me to address this sort of objection. 
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to argue that the law has been made to serve an alien will. When this 
is the case, the egregiously bad outcome is to be avoided not because 
it is an imperfect realization of a public aim, but because it is the 
successful realization of a private one. 

II.4. An illustration. To make my rather abstract claims more vivid, 
here is a more detailed illustration of the predicament I am calling 
a "blind alley," albeit one that involves subversion for the sake of a 
morally evil end. I offer it with the caveat that nothing in my argument 
turns on your agreeing that this particular case counts as one in which 
the practice rules have indeed been subverted. All I need is your 
agreement that the example is illustrative of the sort of features that 
would characterize such a condition. The example is taken from the 
film L. A. Confidential. Among other things, this is a story about a 
rookie cop who vows to play clean despite the fact that everyone else 
plays dirty, only to find that playing clean amounts to violating the 
very ideal of justice he set out to uphold." The climactic scene comes 
in a confrontation at the end between the cop, Edmund Exley, and 
the corrupt Chief of Police, Captain Dudley. Dudley has been using 
his influence as Chief of Police to gain control ofa drug trade formerly 
run by the Mafia. In an effort to secure his power, he has framed 
innocent civilians and has tortured and murdered fellow police offi- 
cers. Despite an extensive cover-up operation, Exley has discovered 
the truth, and Dudley stages an ambush in which he tries to have 
Exley murdered. After a bloody shootout, Exley ends up alone with 
Dudley, holding the Captain at gunpoint. Police sirens are heard 
approaching from the distance. Dudley says to Exley, "Well, kid—are 
you going to shoot me, or arrest me?" When Fxley does not shoot, 
Dudley says, "Always the politician, eh? Good boy. Just let me do the 
talking and you'll be Chief of Detectives." The Captain walks out to 
face the approaching police cars, leaving the armed Exley behind 
him. Then he pulls out his badge and holds it up, announcing to 
Exley, “Hold up your badge, so that they know you're a police officer." 
At that point Exley shoots Dudley in the back. Then Exley goes out 
to face the cars, holding his badge in the air. 

The scene poses the question vividly: in this situation, which course 


™ The film is based on the novel of the same name by James Ellroy (New York: 
Warner, 1990); film released by Warner Brothers, screenplay by Brian Helgeland 
and Curtis Hanson. The scene I describe occurs only in the film version. 

H , the motives of the clean cop are not quite that mmple—at the outset 
of the story, he is driven more by a desire to establish a reputation as a clean cop 
than by a desire to be onc. But I take it that in the scene I describe, which comes 
at the end, he acts on the latter motive 
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of action—shooting or arresting—is demanded by the practice of 
policing, and by Exley's ideal of himself as a good policeman? If there 
is any justification for Exley's decision to shoot, it cannot simply be 
that, in this case, it was likely that the Captain would have eluded 
prosecution. À good cop is not entitled to choose between arresting 
and shooting a suspected lawbreaker on the basis of an estimation of 
the likelihood that he will be brought to trial and convicted. This is 
so even if the crimes involved are egregious, and if the likelihood of 
his repeating the offense if allowed to go free is high. And this is so 
even in light of the fact that the whole purpose of establishing a 
practice of law enforcement is to provide a mechanism for restraining 
and punishing those who break laws. Granted, if law enforcement 
were merely a method for achieving this goal, Exley might be straightfor- 
wardly justified in doing whatever is necessary to stop Dudley. But 
since law enforcement is a practice, or perhaps a subpractice within 
the general practice of citizenship, acts of law enforcement must, first 
and foremost, be public acts; they must be undertaken in such a way 
as to represent the united will of the citizenry as a whole, a will that 
is embodied more specifically in the standards and procedures of 
policing. As such, it looks like a good cop has no choice but to make 
the arrest. For if he shoots, he acts unilaterally, on his own private 
will, and he becomes a murderer just like Dudley. 

And yet we are supposed to see Exley as being faced with a real 
dilemma (and most of us, by the end of the story, do feel a sense of 
dilemma). How can this be explained? One option is to see Exley as 
being torn between his conception of himself as a good cop and some 
other conception of himself that carries with it an obligation to promote 
utility in general (or to prevent suffering in general). This is the Nagelian, 
pluralist view, according to which our sense of moral dilemma in extreme 
situations like this stems from the fact that we are torn between deonto- 
logical and utilitarian perspectives. But this reading of the conflict seems 
strained. Exley is torn precisely because he feels obligated to do what is 
demanded of him as a good policeman; indeed after he shoots Dudley, 
he holds his badge in the air, as if to show that he is (still) a good 
policeman. Hence I take it that in the decision between arresting and 
shooting, what is at stake for him is his integrity as a police officer, 
independent of any further obligation to promote the overall good. But 
if this is indeed Exley's concern, then why is it not obvious that he ought 
to make the arrest? What could tempt a conscientious cop to violate the 
constitutive rules of policing? 

The argument I have been developing suggests an alternative inter- 
pretation. It is open to Exley to ask himself whether the Captain's 
criminal activity is of a nature as to undermine tbe public character 
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of the practice, and hence that of Exley’s own lawful conduct. Has 
the Captain merely transgressed the law, or has he subverted it? The 
Captain’s last words and gestures are, I take it, supposed to suggest 
the latter: “Hold up your badge, so that they know you're a police 
officer." The image suggests, albeit metaphorically, that the Captain 
is not merely misapplying the concept of a policeman to himself—he 
is trying to change the function of that concept, to make it stand for 
all he stands for—namely, the unconstrained pursuit of personal 
power.” This indicates that from Exley's point of view, the Captain 
is putting himself above the law in such a way as to alter its constitutive 
function, making it a tool of his unilateral will rather than a procedure 
by which a public will is constituted and expressed. If this is indeed 
how Exley views his situation, then he can rightly wonder whether 
making the arrest, though formally a public act, amounts substantively 
to anything more than submission to the Captain's private will. And by 
the same token, he can rightly wonder whether shooting the Captain, 
though formally an act of murder, might in some sense amount to a 
surrogate for the public act of law enforcement that he must—but is 
not in a position to—carry out. 

My argument does not require that we agree that Exley is right in 
thinking that the situation he faces in fact meets this description. 
Moreover, even if we agree with his assessment, we need not agree 
that the particular form of lawbreaking he ultimately opts for—namely 
shooting the Captain—is the least unlawful of unlawful alternatives 
open to him.” What matters is that if Exley sees his situation the way 


™ Korsgaard argues that what Kant finds hornfying about one particular unjust 
act, the formal execution.of a monarch, is that “it presents an evil act in the outward 
form of a lawful one,” and is in this respect “like an act of a malevolent [diabolical] 
will"—"Taking the Law into Our Own Hands,” p. 318. Captain Dudley's holding up 
of his police badge has the same property. But there 1s still a question whether being 
faced with this particular kind of horror gives us license to act in ways that would 
otherwise be disallowed. Korsgaard suggests an answer along the lines I am proposing 
here when she says, "[C]oncern for human rights leads the virtuous person to accept 
the authority of the law, but in such circumstances adherence to the law will lead 
her to support institutions that systematically violate human rights” (p. 318). I am 
trying to give a more detailed and more explicitly nonconsequentialist account of 
what this problem is, such that it can weaken the force with which the agent is bound 
by the letter of the law. On my account, 1t is only to the extent that the law has been 
made into the tool of another's will that you can, in virtue of your lawfulness, be 
made a tool of another’s will. 

? Although the account I have been offering here is independent of Kant’s theory, 
it does seem worth mentioning Kant’s insistence that he “cannot deny all respect to 
even a vicious man as a human being; I cannot withdraw at least the respect that 
belongs to him in hus quality as a human being, even though by his deeds he makes 
himself unworthy of 1t"—Mataphysics of Morals, p. 580/6:463. On Kant’s view, one 
can never become so wicked as to lose one's nominal status as a human being. Just 
what this claim ends up ruling in and out is a further question. Kant took this claim 
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I have described, he will indeed find himself in a predicament with 
the structure of a blind alley. As a good policeman, he is required to 
refrain from vigilantism; he must perform only those acts that can 
count as public acts, even at the cost of allowing a guilty and perhaps 
dangerous person to go free. And yet he takes the situation to be one 
in which the law itself is being held hostage; it is as if the Captain, 
through an act of moral ventriloquism, has substituted his own voice 
for the voice of the people, while leaving the outward procedures of 
public expression in place. If this is so, then Exley’s adherence to those 
formal procedures is at risk of amounting to an empty formality.” But 
departure from them is not without risk as well. For those procedures 
are the only ones that have any claim at all to express the public will, 
so that departure from them is not, by any publiclycommunicable 
standard, a way of embodying that will. 

Let me be clear about what I am not claiming here. I am not 
claiming that every instance of noncompliance on the part of one 
or more parties renders a practice a sham. Practices are inevitably 
imperfect realizations of the ideals that govern them, and it is in 
general incumbent on us to abstract from these imperfections in 
conducting our ordinary affairs. What I am claiming, however, is that 
if noncompliance can in prnaple render a practice a sham, in the 
normatively significant sense that I am outlining here, this is how we 
have to conceive of it doing so. There is, no doubt, a threshold 
judgment that needs to be made in these cases, and what I am sug- 
gesting is that there is a nonconsequentialist standard to be appealed 
to in making that judgment. That standard is one which assesses the 
integrity of the practice as a practice, rather than its efficacy as a 
method, and hence it involves a judgment about how you would be 
relating yourself to the other participants in the practice were you to 
abide by the letter of a law that is being misused. It is entirely possible 
that the threshold set by this standard turns out to be extremely high. 








to justify a prohibition against dehumanizing forms of punishment, and yet he was 
a proponent of capital punishment in certain cases. Presumably preservation of one's 
nominal status as a human being does not rule out the possibility that the clams 
one makes on others in virtue of that status might be weakened, if one has acted in 
a way that is essentially incompatible with that status. In such a case, we ‘might say 
that one’s status as a human being has become merely nominal. 

* This is not to deny that there can sometimes be value in adhering to a formal 
procedure cven when it has, to some extent, become an empty formality One might 
adhere to the law as an “aspirational” gesture, a way of inviting the other back into 
the moral community, and as an expression of hope that the proper function of the 
law might be restored. My view implies only that to adhere to the law ın this way is 
somewhat different from adhering to it under conditions where its constitutive func- 
ton is unimpaired. Thanks to Shiffrin for prompting me to address this, 
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It may be that there are very few cases in which noncompliance has 
this subverswe character, in which case there would very seldom be 
grounds for departing from strict adherence to the letter of the prac- 
tice rules. But to deny that any such threshold exists in principle, I 
maintain, is tantamount to claiming that participation in a practice 
is a kind of blind proceduralism. If what is valued is adherence to 
the letter of the practice rules as such, independent of any deeper 
conception of what one is thereby doing, then practice rules might 
indeed be incorruptible. Noncompliance would not threaten their com 
stitutive function, because they would not have one. But the price of 
such incorruptibility would be to render them pointless. The point 
of setting up a practice is to establish a way to act as one in relation 
to some problem or other. The normativity of practice rules depends 
upon their playing this constitutive, unifying role. Hence, we can at 
least conceive of those rules losing their normative grip should they 
be forced to serve some alien function. The noncompliance of partici 
pants is at least one potentially corrupting influence on a practice— 
one type of nonideal condition—though there may be others.” What 
is important is that this construal of what nonideality consists in 
provides a nonconsequentialist basis for the claim that the wrongdoing 
of others can, at least within the context of a social practice, mitigate 
the stringency with which otherwise unexceptionable rules apply to us. 
f i III. IMPLICATIONS 
III.1. How this account sheds light on the possibility of moral dilemmas. This 
analysis shows, first of all, that a blind alley can arise without supposing 
that the agent is torn between his practice-dependent obligations on 
the one hand and utilitarian considerations on the other. It arises 
simply in virtue of his commitment to the practice, combined with 
the fact that the subversive activity of another has made the practice 
constitutively defective. But this account can also explain why action 
under nonideal conditions can appear to be more goal oriented than 
action under ideal conditions, and hence why it can look superficially 
like action governed by consequentialist reasoning. The explanation 
is as follows. Participation in a practice is not blind rule-following; it 
is a self-conscious form of activity in which an agent sees himself as 


" Here I am referring to the other mam part of nonideal theory as it is described 
by Rawls, the part which deals with problems arising out of “natural limitations and 
historical contingencies,” as opposed to those ansing out of the noncompliance of 
others—see A Theory of Justice, p. 246. I have tried to argue that human mmatunty 
constitutes one kind of nonideal condition in my "What Is a Child?" Ethics, cix (July 
1999): 715-38. 
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relating to others as a coparticipant in virtue of his adherence to the 
rules. As such, every participant must be conceived as adhering to 
the rules on the basis of a background assessment of the integrity of 
the practice as a whole. Under nonideal conditions, this background 
assessment comes to the fore, because the practice is judged to be in 
need of repair. This can seem to force the participant into the position 
of the social engineer, since the social engineer is one who takes the 
functioning of the practice as a whole as his object. But the similarity 
is superficial. To distinguish the standpoint of the social engineer from 
the standpoint assumed by a participant under nonideal conditions, I 
will call the latter the perspective of the reformer.” The reformer differs 
from the social engineer in two crucial respects: (1) the reformer 
takes himself to be a participant in the practice, and hence to be 
bound by the practice (construed broadly) in every action, whereas 
the social engineer, on the other hand, does not think of himself as 
a participant; and (2) the reformer adopts the end of bringing the 
practice into conformity with its internal constitutive standard, 
whereas the social engineer attempts to improve its efficiency relative 
to an external standard. f 

As for (1), because a reformer is simply a participant under nonideal 
conditions, a reformer is first and foremost committed to acting as 
far as possible in accordance with the demands of the practice, albeit 
in a situation where this may or may not mean acting according to 
the “letter” of its law. It is only provided this procedural condition is 
fulfilled that the reformer is.entitled to work toward bringing about 
any specific state of affairs. As for (2), the reformer is a participant 
who, in the face of nonideal conditions, may find it necessary (for 
the sake of preserving the integrity of his own action) to adopt the 
end of repairing the practice as a whole, or at least of not acting in 
such a way as to undermine that end. But his aim here is not to 
make the practice more efficient in producing results that are valued 
independently of the practice; rather, his aim is to restore the integrity 
of the practice as a practice, to bring about the conditions under which 
it would count as the genuinely shared form of activity it purports to 


™ Rawls comes close to making this distinction on pp. 32-33 of "Two Concepts 
of Rules,” where he wntes, *...[A]s with any set of rules there is understood a back- 
ground of circumstances under which it is expected to be apphed and which need 
not—indeed which cannot—be fully stated Should these circumstances change, 
then even if there is no rule which provides for the case, it may still be in accordance 
with the practice that one be released from one's obligation But this sort of defense 
allowed by a practice must not be confused with the general option to weigh each 
particular case on utilitarian grounds which critics of utilitarianism have thought it 
necessarily to involve." This paper can be read as an attempt to interpret this para- 
graph, and so to shed light on Rawls's later notion of nonideal conditions. 
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be. Thus, the existence of a superficial similarity between the stand- 
points of the social engineer and the reformer helps to explain why 
action under nonideal conditions can appear to be governed by conse- 
quentialist reasoning; but further examination of those standpoints 
reveals this appearance to be misleading.” 

An additional virtue of my account is that it avoids glib moralism, 
by showing how a moral dilemma can arise through no cognitive or 
volitional failure on the part of the agent. The predicament I have 
described is one that retains its dilemmatic character even when the 
agent is fully aware of its source and structure. And it does so because 
the situation is, at least in one sense, one in which there is no fully 
justified course of action to be taken. The agent has to perform a 
public action, because to do anything less would amount to failure 
to act in his public role, a role in terms of which he values himself 
and his conduct. But the situation is such that none of the alternatives 
straightforwardly meet that standard. Each of them fails, either for- 
mally or substantively, to be the public action it ought to be. In this 
sense, there is no right thing to do. I take it this way of looking at 
the situation provides grounds for the rather puzzling, retrospective 
feeling which Nagel calls “agent-regret.”™* Ageni-regret is the feeling 
that you have violated a standard that somehow both applies to you 
under the circumstances and is, given the circumstances, impossible 
to live up to. On this account, your role as a participant sets a standard 
of conduct that applies to you whether or not any of the alternatives 
actually open to you meet that standard. 

My account is at bottom, however, ambivalent about agent-regret. 
For there is another way of looking at the situation in which there is 
a right thing for you to do—namely, to do the best you can to give 
your action a public character, by choosing the least defective from 
a set of defective moves. That might turn out to be an action in 
conformity with the letter of the law, or it might not. But as long as 
you choose the surrogate that most closely approximates the govern- 
ing ideal, you will bave done the best anyone in your position could 
have done. This way of looking at the situation provides grounds for 
thinking that you are free of wrongdoing in any straightforward sense. 


* As Tony Laden has pointed out to me, this analysis shows why it is good to build 
mechanisms of reform into the structure of practices. Checks and balances which 
allow authorities at higher levels to repair damage done at lower levels (for example, 
judicial review, constitutional amendment, and so forth) allow participants to change 
the rules while still playing by them. In this way such mechanisms narrow the gap 
between reformers and social engineers. 

M Nagel coins this term in “Moral Luck," in his collection Mortal Questions, pp. 
24-38, sec p. 37. 
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On the account I have offered, this fundamental ambivalence about 
agent-regret is rooted in the fact that the reformer’s unlawful actions 
can be regarded as differing from lawful actions either in kind or in 
degree. They differ in kind from lawful actions insofar as they are 
actions undertaken independently of the practice rules, and hence 
on the authorization of nothing other than a unilateral will. On this 
way of looking at such actions, they are simply lacking in public 
character, and in this respect are no different from the actions of an 
outlaw. From this perspective, agent-regret may be warranted. But 
insofar as such actions are regarded as surrogates for lawful actions, 
undertaken out of your conscientious sense of what the spirit of the 
law requires in this unusual circumstance, then such actions may be 
regarded as approximations of lawful conduct, so that the difference 
between the former and the latter is one of degree. From this perspec- 
tive agent-regret is not warranted. 

Is this ambivalence a virtue or a vice of my account? One reason 
for thinking it is a virtue is that our ordinary reactive attitudes display 
the same kind of ambivalence. When an agent has chosen the lesser 
of evil courses of action open to him under conditions of corruption, 
we tend to think, on the one hand, that it is inappropriate to hold 
him responsible for any wrongdoing. Yet we also tend to think that 
it is at least not inappropriate for the agent, reflecting on his own 
conduct, to feel that he has somehow compromised his integrity, or 
that he has been left with “dirty hands.” A theory that unambivalently 
endorsed or rejected agent-regret would have trouble accounting for 
one or the other of these intuitions. I believe ny account provides a 
basis for both, without falling into incoherence.” 

II.2. Implications for Kantian nonideal theory. I have explained the 
implications of the view for the problem of moral dilemmas; at least 
insofar as such dilemmas can arise within the context of social prac- 
tices. But my primary and longer-term interest is in relating ‘the view 
I have laid out to Kant’s moral theory in such a way as to show how 
the scope of Kant’s purism might be limited. This obviously requires 
a separate article, but the basis of a strategy for doing this has, I think, 
been put in place. What I believe I have shown is that rules that bind 
categorically are not for that reason incorruptible, at least when their 


categorical status depends upon their serving a constitutive function. 


* Given what I have said, this implies that the agent can take the "differencein- 
kind" view of his unlawful action, whereas the observer ought to take the "difference- 
in-degree" view. My account would be strengthened if I could show why it makes 
sense for the points of view to line up in this way, but at present I do not have such 
an explanation. 
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Practice rules can serve as models of categorical imperatives, because 
they apply unconditionally to all participants. If you are in the role 
of a participant, then you must play, because that is the only way to 
act as a participant. And the only way to play is to play by the rules, 
because the rules are (at least ideally) constitutive of participation.” 

Now, practice rules are only models of categorical imperatives, 
because normally we have the option of abandoning any convention- 
ally-established practice. But what if there were a non-optional prac- 
tice, a role we had to occupy on pain of not being agents at all, and 
a set of rules we had to follow on pain of not doing anything at all? 
If abandoning agency is not a human possibility, then those rules 
would in the fullest sense be categorical imperatives, and we would 
be bound to adhere to them under all conditions. But if those rules 
were categorically binding in virtue of their constitutive role—in virtue 
of their fitness to constitute a shared will and a shared form of activity 
attributable to that will—then they would by the same token be vulner- 
able to corruption; in principle, there would be some threshold below 
which noncompliance could force the letter and the spirit of the 
moral law itself to come apart. In this unfortunate circumstance, the 
conscientious agent would be forced to ask whether his regard for the 
universal form of his maxim had itself been rendered something of a 
mere formality. 

I have not yet argued for this claim, in large part because many of 
the actions required by the moral law, for example truthtelling, are 
not obviously dependent upon anything like a practice to be what 
they ought to be. A separate argument is thus needed to show how 
the extension of the argument offered here to such cases as that of 
the murdereratthe-door is possible. The argument would have to 
claim that what is required by the moral law, strictly speaking, is not 
truthtelling per se but some mode of person-to-person, or, in Kant's 
language, legislator-todegislator relation. In this paper I claim only 
to have shown that within a practice, there is indeed a threshold 
beyond which others’ wrongdoing can make your compliance count 
as a form of complicity. 

TAMAR SCHAPIRO 
Stanford University 


™ The strategy of accounting for categorical normative force by appeal to constitu- 
tive function has been developed to some extent by Korsgaard, especially in her 
article, "Self-Consttution in the Ethics of Plato and Kant," Journal of Ethics, u1 (1999): 
1-29. As Korsgaard mentions in that paper, a challenge facing any defender of this 
strategy 15 to explain how defective action is possible; how an action which violates 
a constitutive rule can count as failing to be what it ought to be, instead of simply 
counting as a successful instantiation of something else. I discuss this in relation to 
practice rules in my "Three Conceptions of Action in Moral Theory " 
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SOME PROBLEMS FOR CONDITIONALIZATION 
AND REFLECTION* 


will present five puzzles that show that rational people can update 
[ie degrees of belief in manners that violate Bayesian condition- 

alization and Bas van Fraassen’s reflection principle. I will then 
argue that these violations of conditionalization and reflection are 
due to the fact tbat there are two as yet unrecognized ways in which 
the degrees of belief of rational people can develop. 


I. TWO ROADS TO SHANGRI LA 


Every now and then, the guardians to Shangri La will allow a mere 
mortal to enter that hallowed ground. You have been chosen because 
you are a fan of the Los Angeles Clippers. But there is an ancient law 
about entry into Shangri La: you are only allowed to enter, if, once 
you have entered, you no longer know by what path you entered. 
Together with the guardians, you have devised a plan that satisfies 
this law. There are two paths to Shangri La, the Path by the Mountains, 
and the Path by the Sea. A fair coin will be tossed by the guardians 
to determine which path you will take: if heads you go by the Moun- 
tains, if tails you go by the Sea. If you go by the Mountains, nothing 
strange will happen: while traveling you will see the glorious Moun- 
tains, and even after you enter Shangri La, you will forever retain 
your memories of that Magnificent Journey. If you go by the Sea, you 
will revel in the Beauty of the Misty Ocean. But, just as you enter 
Shangri La, your memory of this Beauteous Journey will be erased 
and be replaced by a memory of the Journey by the Mountains. 

Suppose that in fact you travel by the Mountains. How will your 
degrees of belief develop? Before you set out your degree of belief 
in heads will be 4. Then, as you travel along the Mountains and you 
gaze upon them, your degree of belief in heads will be one. But then, 
once you have arrived, you will revert to having degree of belief % in 
heads. For you will know that you would have had the memories that 
you have either way, and hence you know that the only relevant 
information that you have is that the coin was fair. 

This seems a bizarre development of degrees of belief. For as you 


*[ would like to thank John Collins, Adam Elga, John Hawthorne, Isaac Levi, 
Barry Loewer, and Tim Maudlin for extensive and crucial comments and discussions 
on earlier versions of this article. 
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are traveling along the Mountains, you know that your degree of 
belief in heads is going to go down from one to %. You do not have 
the least inclination to trust those future degrees of belief. Those 
future degrees of belief will not arise because you will acquire any 
evidence, at least not in any straightforward sense of “acquiring evi- 
dence.” Nonetheless, you think you will behave in a fully rational 
manner when you acquire those future degrees of belief. Moreover, 
you know that the development of your memories will be completely 
normal. It is only because something strange would have happened 
to your memories had the coin landed tails that you are compelled to 
change your degree of belief to 4 when that counterfactual possibility 
would have occurred. 


II. THE PRISONER 


You have just been returned to your cell on death row, after your last 
supper. You are to be executed tomorrow. You have made a last 
minute appeal to President George W. Bush for clemency. Since Dick 
Cheney is in the hospital and cannot be consulted, George W. will 
decide by flipping a coin: heads you die, tails you live. His decision 
will be made known to the prison staff before midnight. You are 
friends with the prison officer who will take over the guard of your 
cell at midnight He is not allowed to talk to you, but he will tell you 
of Bush’s decision by switching the light in your cell off at the stroke 
of midnight if it was heads. He will leave it on if it was tails. Unfortu- 
nately you do not have a clock or a watch. All you know is that it is 
now 6 pM since that is when prisoners are returned to their cells after 
supper. You start to reminisce and think fondly of your previous career 
as a Bayesian. You suddenly get excited when you notice that there 
is going to be something funny about the development of your degrees 
of belief. Like anybody else, you do not have a perfect internal clock. 
At the moment you are certain that it is 6 PM, but as time passes your 
degrees of belief are going to be spread out over a range of times. 
What rules should such developments satisfy? 

Let us start on this problem by focusing on one particularly puzzling 
feature of such developments. When in fact it is just before midnight, 
say 11:59 PM, you are going to have a certain, nonzero, degree of 
belief that it is now later than midnight. Of course, at 11:59 pm the 
light in your cell is still going to be on. Given that at this time you 
will have a nonzero degree of belief that it is after midnight, and given 
that in fact you will see that the light is still on, you will presumably take 
it that the light provides some evidence that the outcome was tails. 
Indeed, it seems clear that as it gets closer to midnight, you will--—~-. 
monotonically increase your degree of belief in tails. Moreover. aot 2 SIN : 
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know in advance that this will happen. This seems puzzling. Of course, 
after midnight, your degree of belief in tails will either keep on 
increasing, or it will flip to zero at midnight and stay there after 
midnight. But that does not diminish the puzzlement about the pre- 
dictable and inevitable increase in your degree of belief in tails prior 
to midnight. In fact, itseems that this increase is not merely puzzling, it 
seems patently irrational. For since this increase is entirely predictable, 
surely you could be made to lose money in a sequence of bets. At 
6 pM you will be willing to accept a bet on heads at even odds, and 
at 11:59 PM you will, almost certainly, be willing to accept a bet on 
tails at worse than even odds. And that adds up to a sure loss. And 
surely that means you are irrational. 

Now, one might think that this last argument shows that your degree 
of belief in tails in fact should not go up prior to midnight. One 
might indeed claim that since your degree of belief in heads should 
remain % until midnight, you should adjust your idea of what time 
it is when you see that the light is still on, rather than adjust your 
degree of belief in tails as time passes. But of course, this suggestion 
is impossible to carry out. Armed with an imperfect internal clock, 
you simply cannot make sure that your degree of belief in heads stays 
⁄ until midnight, while allowing it to go down after midnight. So 
how should they develop? 

Let us start with a much simpler case. Let us suppose that there is 
no coin toss and no light switching (and that you know this). You go 
into your cell at 6 PM. Às time goes by there will be some development 
of your degrees of belief as to what time it is. Let us suppose that 
your degrees of belief in possible times develop as pictured in the 
top half of Figure 1. 

Next, let us ask how your degrees of belief should develop were 
you to know with certainty that the guard will switch the light off at 
midnight, 12 PM. It should be clear then that at 11:59 pa your degree 
of belief distribution should be entirely confined to the left of mid- 
night, as depicted in the bottom half of Figure 1. For at 11:59 pm the 
light will still be on, so that you know that it must be before 12 PM. 
But other than that it should be entirely confined to-the left of 12 
PM, it is not immediately clear exactly what your degree ‘of belief 
distribution should be at 11:59 pm. It is not even obvious that there 
should be a unique answer to this question. A very simple consider- 
ation, however, leads to a ünique answer. 

Suppose that, even though the guard is going to switch the light 
off at 12 PM, you were not told that the guard is going to switch the 
light off at 12 pm. Then the development of your degree of belief 
would be as pictured in the top half of Figure 1. Next, suppose that 
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at 11;59 PM you are told that the guard will switch the light off at 12 
PM, but you are not told that it is now 11:59 pm. Obviously, since the 
light is still on you can infer that it is prior to 12 p». Surely you should 
update your degrees of belief by conditionalization: you should erase 
that part of your degree of belief distribution that is to the right of 
12 PM, and renormalize the remaining part (increase the remaining 
part proportionally). Now it is clear that this is also the degree of 
belief distribution that you should have arrived at had you known all 
along that the guard would turn the light off at 12 pm. For either way 
you have accumulated exactly the same relevant information and 
experience by 11:59 pm. This uniquely determines how your degree 
of belief distribution should develop when you know all along that 
the guard will turn the light off at 12 P». At any time this (constrained) 
distribution should be the distribution that you arrive at by condition- 
alizing the distribution that you have if you have no evidence regarding 
the time, on the fact that it is now before 12 PM. One can picture 
this development in the following way. One takes the development 
of the top part of Figure 1. As this distribution starts to pass through 
the 12 PM boundary, the part that passes through this boundary gets 
erased, and, in a continuous manner, it gets proportionally added to 
the part tbat is to the left of the 12 PM boundary. 

Now we are ready to solve the original puzzle. Your degrees of 
belief in that case can be pictured as being distributed over possible 
times in two possible worlds: see Figure 2. The development is now 
such that when the bottom part of the degree of belief distribution 

. hits midnight, it gets snuffed out to the right of midnight, and the 
rest of the degree of belief distribution is continuously renormalized, 
that is, the top part of the degree of belief distribution and the 
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remaining bottom part are continuously proportionally increased as 
time passes. Note that Figure 2 is essentially different from Figure 1. 
In Figure 2, the top distribution starts to increase its absolute size 
once the leading edge of the bottom distribution hits midnight. This 
does not happen in Figure 1, since there the degree of belief distribu- 
tions each were total degree of belief distributions in separate scenar- 
ios. Also, in Figure 2, the bottom distribution starts to increase in size 
once its leading edge hits midnight, but it only increases half as much 
as it does in Figure 1, since half of the “gains” is being diverted to 
the top degree of belief distribution. 

Thus, at the very least, until it actually is midnight, the top and the 
bottom degrees of belief distribution will always be identical to each 
other, in terms of shape and size, to the left of midnight. Prior to 
midnight, your degrees of belief will be such that conditional upon 
it being prior to midnight, it is equally likely to be heads as tails. 
Your unconditional degree of belief in tails, however, will increase 
monotonically as you approach midnight. 

After midnight there are two possible ways in which your degree 
of belief distribution can develop. If the light is switched off, your 
degree of belief distribution collapses completely onto midnight and 
onto the heads world. If in fact it is not switched off, your degree of 
belief distribution continues to move to the right in both worlds, and 
it continues to be snuffed out in the heads world to the right of 
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midnight, and the remaining degrees of belief keep being proportion- 
ally increased.! 

Now I can answer the questions that I started with. It is true, as I 
surmised, that your degree of belief in tails will have increased by 
11:59 pm. You will take your internal sense of the passing of time, 
and combine it with the fact that the light is still on, and you will 
take this as providing some evidence that the outcome is tails. It is 
also true, as I surmised, that the light still being on will be taken by 
you as providing some evidence that it is not yet midnight. For at 
11:59 PM your degree of belief distribution over possible times (aver- 
aged over the heads and tails worlds) will be furtber to the left than 
it would have been had you believed that the light would stay on no 
matter what. More generally, we have found a unique solution to the 
puzzle of how a rational person's sense of time must interact with 
evidence, given how that person's sense of time works in the absence 
of evidence. 

Rather surprisingly, this interaction can be such, as it is in my 
example, that you know in advance that at some specified later time 
you will, almost certainly, have increased your degree of belief in tails, 
and that you could not possibly have decreased your degree of belief 
in tails.” It is also interesting to note that nothing essential changes 
in this example if one assumes that the coin toss will take place exactly 
at midnight. Thus it can be the case that one knows in advance that 
one will increase one's degrees of belief that a coin toss, thich is yet 


! Thus, for instance, if the light is not switched off, there must be a moment 
(which could be before or after midnight) such that you have an equal degree of 
belief in each of the three poembilities: heads and it is before midnight, tails and it 
13 before midnight, tails and it is after midnight. 

* One might wonder why I inserted the phrase ‘almost certainly’ m this sentence 
The reason for this is that there is a subtlety as to whether you know at 6 pu that 
you will have an mcreased degree of belief in tails at 11:59 pm. There 13 an incoherence 
n assuming that at 6 PM you know with certainty what your degree of belief distribu- 
tion over possible times will be at 11:59 pu. For if you knew that, you could simply 
wait until your degree of behef distribution was exactly like that. (You can presumably 
establish by introspection what your degree of belief distribution is.) And when you 
reach that distribution, you would know that it has to be 11:59 mw. So when that 
bappens you should then collapse your degree of belief distribution completely on 
it being 11:59 pm. But this is incoherent. Thus, the fact that you do not have a perfect 
internal clock also implies that you cannot know m advance what your degree of 
belief distribution is going to look like after it has developed (guided only by your 
Internal clock). Thus you cannot in advance be certain how your degree of belief 
distribution over possible times will develop. Nonetheless, you can be certain at 6 Pw 
that your degree of belief in tails will not decrease prior to midnight, and that it is 
extremely likely to have increased by 11:59 Pm. At 6 Pm your expectation for your 
degree of belief in tails at 11:59 pm will be substantially greater than 4 
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to occur, will land tails. Of course, at the time that one has this increased 
degree of belief one does not know that this coin toss is yet to occur. 
Nonetheless, such predictable increases in degrees of belief seem 
very strange. 

HI. JOHN COLLINS’S PRISONER 


john Collins has come up with the following variation of the case of 
the prisoner that was described in the previous section. In Collins’s 
variation, the prisoner has two clocks in his cell, both of which run 
perfectly accurately. However, clock A initially reads 6 pm, clock B 
initially reads 7 pm. The prisoner knows that one of the clocks is set 
accurately, the other one is one hour off. The prisoner has no idea 
which one is set accurately; indeed, he initially has degree of belief 
% that A is set accurately, and degree of belief % that Bis set accurately. 
As in the original case, if the coin lands heads the light in his cell 
will be turned off at midnight, and it will stay on if it lands tails. So 
initially the prisoner has degree of belief % in each of the following 
four possible worlds: 


W;: heads and clock A 1s correct 
Wy heads and clock B is correct 
W; tails and clock A is correct | 
WA: tails and clock B is correct. 


When in fact it is 11:30 PM the light, for sure, will still be on. What 
will the prisoner's degrees of belief then be? Well, if the actual world 
is W, then, when it actually is 11:30 pm clock A will read 11:30 pm 
and clock B will read 12:30 am. In that case, since the prisoner sees 
that the light is still on, he will know that it cannot be that the coin 
landed heads and clock B is correct. That is to say, his degree of belief 
in W will be 0, and his degrees of belief in the three remaining 
options will be % each. Similarly if the actual world is W then at 11:30 
PM the prisoner will have degree of belief 0 in W4 and degree of belief 
W in each of the remaining options. On the other hand, if the actual 
world is W, or W, then when it is actually 11:30 pm, the clock readings 
will be 10:30 pm and 11:30 pm, and the prisoner will still have the 
degrees of belief that he started with, namely % in each of the four 
possibilities. The prisoner, moreover, knows all of this in advance. 
This is rather bizarre; to say the least. For, in the first place, at 6 PM 
the prisoner knows that at 11:30 pm his degrees of belief in heads 
will be less or equal to what they now are, and cannot be greater. So 
his current expectation of what his degrees of belief in heads will be 
at 11:30 pM is less than his current degree of belief in heads. Second, 
there is a clear sense in which he does not trust his future degrees 
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of belief, even though he does not think that he is, or will be, irrational, 
and even though he can acquire new evidence (the light being on 
or off). Let D, denote the prisoner's degrees of belief at time t. Then, 
for example, Dso(clock. B is correct/ Di s (clock B is correct) = %) = 
0. For Dj; s (clock Bis correct) = % only occurs in.worlds W, and W, 
and in each of those worlds clock B is not correct, and the prisoner 
knows this. Thus his current degrees of belief conditional upon his 
future degrees of belief do not equal those future degrees of belief. So 
he systematically distrusts his future degrees of belief. Strange indeed. 
IV. SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Some researchers are going to put Sleeping Beauty to sleep on Sunday 
night. During the two days that her sleep will last the researchers will 
wake her up either once, on Monday morning, or twice, on Monday 
morning and Tuesday morning. They will toss a fair coin Sunday 
night in order to determine whether she will be woken up once or 
twice: if it lands heads she will be woken upon Monday only, if it 
lands tails she will be woken up on Monday and Tuesday. After each 
waking, she will be asked what her degree of belief is that the outcome 
of the coin toss is heads. After she has given her answer she will be 
given a drug that erases her memory of the waking up; indeed it 
resets her mental state to the state that it was on Sunday just before 
she was put to sleep. Then she is put to sleep again. The question 
now is: When she wakes up, what should her degree of belief be that 
the outcome was heads? 


Answer I: Her degree of belief in heads should be X. It was a fair coin 
and she learned nothing relevant by waking up. 


Answer 2: Her degree of belief in heads should be Y, If this experiment 
is repeated many times, approximately % of the awakenings will be 
heads-awakenings—that 1s, awakenings that happen on tnals in which 
the coin landed heads. 


Adam Elga* has argued for the second answer. I agree with him, and 
I agree with his argument. But let me amplify this view by giving a 
different argument for the same conclusion. Suppose that Sleeping 
Beauty is a frequent and rational dreamer. Suppose in fact that every 
morning if Sleeping Beauty is not woken up at 9 AM, she dreams at 
9 AM that she is woken up at 9 AM. Suppose that the dream and 
reality are indistinguishable in terms of her experience, except that 


**SelfLocating Belief and the Sleeping Beauty Problem," Anahsıs, Lx (2000): 
143-47. 
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if Sleeping Beauty pinches herself and she is dreaming, it does not 
hurt (and she does not wake up), while if she does this while she is 
awake it does hurt. And let us suppose that Sleeping Beauty always 
remembers to pinch herself a few minutes after she experiences wak- 
ing up (whether for real, or in a dream.) What should her degrees 
of belief be when she experiences waking up? It seems obvious she 
should consider the four possibilities equally likely (the four possibili- 
ties being: Monday & Tails & Awake, Monday & Heads & Awake, 
Tuesday & Tails & Awake, Tuesday & Heads & Dreaming). If Sleeping 
Beauty then pinches herself and finds herself to be awake, she should 
conditionalize and then have degree of belief % in each of the re- 
maining three possibilities (Monday & Tails & Awake, Monday & 
Heads & Awake, Tuesday & Tails & Awake). Suppose now that at 
some point in her life Sleeping Beauty loses the habit of dreaming. 
She no longer needs to pinch herself; directly upon waking she knows 
that she is not asleep. It seems clear, however, that this lack of dream- 
ing should make no difference as to her degrees of belief upon 
realizing that she is awake. The process now occurs immediately, 
without the need for a pinch, but the end result ought to be the same. 

Here again, the crucial assumption is commutativity: if the relevant 
evidence and experience collected is the same, then the order of 
collection should not matter for the final degrees of belief. But there 
is clearly something very puzzling about such foreseeable changes in 
degrees of belief. 

V. DUPLICATION 

Scenario 1: While you are at the beach, Vishnu tells you that, contrary 
to appearances, you have existed only for one month: Brahma created 
you one month ago, complete with all your memories, habits, bad 
back, and everything. What is more, says Vishnu, one month ago 
Brahma in fact created two human beings like you (you are one of 
them), in exactly the same environment, at two different ends of the 
universe: one on earth, one on twin earth. Unfortunately, Vishnu has 
a further surprise for you: one month ago Shiva tossed a coin. If it 
landed heads, Shiva will destroy the human being that is on twin 
earth one month from now. If it landed tails, Shiva will do nothing. 
Vishnu does not tell you whether you are to be destroyed, but recom- 
mends that if you want to know, you should go check your mail at 


t Clan Dorr has independently arrived at the idea of using commutativity in order 
to argue for the degrees of belief that Elga advocates in the Sleeping Beauty case—sec 
Dorr, “Sleeping Beauty: In Defense of Elga,” Anahsıs (forthcoming). 
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home. If there is a letter from President Bush for you, then you will 
be destroyed. Before running home, what degree of belief should 
you have in the four possibilities (Earth & Heads, Earth & Tails, Twin 
Earth & Heads, Twin Earth & Tails)? It seems clear that you should 
have degree of belief % in each, or at the very least, that it is not 
irrational to have degree of belief % in each. You run home, and find 
no letter from Bush. What should your degrees of belief now be? 
Well, by conditionalization, they should now be % in each of the 
remaining possibilities (Earth & Tails, Twin Earth & Heads, Twin 
Earth & Tails). Consequently you should now have degree of belief 
V, that the toss landed heads and % that it landed tails. 

Scenario 2; same as scenario 1, except that Vishnu tells you that if 
the toss came heads, your identical twin was destroyed by Shiva one 
week ago. Since you were obviously not destroyed, you do not need 
to rush home to look for a letter from Bush. In essence, you have 
learned the same as you learned in the previous scenario when you 
found you had no letter from Bush, and hence you should now have 
degree of belief % that the toss landed heads. 

Scenario 7. same as scenario 2, except that Vishnu tells you that 
rather than that two beings were created one month ago by Brahma, 
one of them already existed and had exactly the life you remember 
having had. This makes no relevant difference and you should now 
have degree of belief % that the coin landed heads. 

Scenario 4: same as scenario 3, except that Vishnu tells you that if 
the coin landed heads one month ago, Shiva immediately prevented 
Brahma from creating the additional human being one month ago. 
The upshot is that only if the coin landed tails will Brahma have 
created the additional human being. Since the timing of the destruc- 
tion/prevention makes no relevant difference, you should again have 
degree of belief % that the coin landed heads. 

Scenario 55 you are on earth, and you know it. Vishnu tells you that 
one month from now Brahma will toss a coin. If it lands tails, Brahma 
will create, at the other end of the universe, another human being 
identical to you, in the same state as you will then be, and in an 
identical environment as you will then be. What do you now think 
that your degrees of belief should be in one month's time? The answer 
is that they should be the same as they are in scenario 5, since in one 
month's time you will be in exactly the epistemic situation that is 
described in scenario 5. Of course, it is plausible to claim that your 


* This scenario is similar to the “Dr Evil scenario" m Elga, "Defeaung Dr Evil 
with Sel£Locaung Belief” (manuscript). 
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future self will actually be on earth, since it is only your future continu- 
ation on earth that can plausibly be called “your future self.” That 
does not mean, however, that your future self can be sure that he is 
on earth. For your future self will know that he will have the same 
experiences and memories, whether or not he is on earth or on twin 
earth, and thus he will not know whether he can trust his memories. 
Thus you now have degree of belief % in heads, and yet you know 
that in one month's time, you will have degree of belief %. This is 
bizarre, to say the least. 

Yet again, the crucial assumption in this reasoning is commutativity: 
your final degrees of belief should not depend on the order in which 
you receive all the relevant experience and evidence. You should end 
up with the same degree of belief—namely, degree of belief % in 
heads, whether you all along knew you were on earth, or whether 
you only later found out that you were on earth. But that can only 
be so if you had degree of belief % in heads prior to discovering that 
you were on earth. 


VI. DIAGNOSIS 


van Fraassen's reflection principle says that one should trust one's 
future degrees of belief in the sense that one's current degree of 
belief D, in any proposition X, given that one's future degree of belief 
D, in X equals f, should be £x Dy(X/D,(X) =p) =p. Given that one is 
sure that one will have precise degrees of belief at time 4 the reflection 
principle entails that one's current degrees of belief equal the expecta- 
tions of one's future degrees of belief: D(X) =D (D(X) =p). The 
reflection principle is violated in each of the five puzzles that I have 
presented, for in each case there is a time at which one's expectation 
of one's future degree of belief in heads differs from one's current 
degree of belief in heads. This is presumably why we find these cases, 
prima facie, so worrying and strange. 

The source of the problem, I claim, is that the degrees of belief of 
perfectly rational people, people who are not subject to memory loss 
or any other cognitive .defect, can develop in ways that are as yet 
unrecognized, and indeed are not allowed according to standard 
Bayesian lore. Standard Bayesian lore has it that rational people satisfy 
the principle of conditionalization: rational people alter their degrees 
of belief only by strict conditionalization on the evidence that they 


t See van Fraassen, “Belief and the Problem of Ulysses and the Sirens,” Philosophical 
Studies, Lxxvu (1995): 7-97. 
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acquire.’ Strict conditionalization of one’s degrees of belief upon 
proposition X can be pictured in the following manner. One’s de- 
grees of belief are a function on the set of possibilities that one 
entertains. Since this function satisfies the axioms of probability theory 
it is normalized: it integrates (over all possibilities) to one. Condition- 
alizing such a function on proposition X then amounts to the follow- 
ing: the function is set to zero over those possibilities that are inconsis- 
tent with X, while the remaining nonzero part of the function is 
boosted (by the same factor) everywhere so that it integrates to one 
once again. Thus, without being too rigorous about it, it is clear that 
conditionalization can only serve to “narrow down” one’s degree of 
belief distribution (one really learns by conditionalization). In particu- 
lar a degree of belief distribution that becomes more “spread out” as 
time passes cannot be developing by conditionalization, and a degree 
of belief distribution that exactly retains its shape, but is shifted as a 
whole over the space of possibilities, cannot be developing by condi- 
tionalization. Such spreading out and shifting, however, is exactly 
what occurs in the five puzzles that I presented. 

The reasons for such spreading and shifting are very simple. First, 
let us consider shifting. Suppose that one knows exactly what the 
history of the world that one inhabits is like. And suppose that one 
is constantly looking at a clock one knows to be perfect. One’s degrees 
of belief will then be entirely concentrated on one possible world, 
` and at any given moment one’s degrees of belief within that world 
will be entirely concentrated on one temporal location, namely, the 
one ‘that corresponds to the clock reading that one is then seeing. 
And that of course means that the location where one’s degree of 
belief distribution is concentrated is constantly moving. That is to say, 
one’s degree of belief distribution is constantly shifting, and such a 
constant shifting is simply not a case of conditionalization. Selflocat- 
ing beliefs will therefore generically develop in ways that violate condi- 
tionalization. Collins’s prisoner case involves exactly such a shifting 
of one’s self-locating degrees of belief. The only difference is that, in 
his case, one additionally has an initial uncertainty as to which clock 
is accurate, that is, one is initially uncertain whether one is in a world 
in which clock A is correct or one in which clock B is correct. It is 
somewhat surprising that this kind of violation of conditionalization 


7 Strict conditionalization: when one learns propontion X at 4 one's new degree of 
belief D, equals one's old degree of belief D, conditional upon X : D( ¥)=D,(¥Y/X). 
One might also allow Jeffrey conditonalization. It matters not for our purposes. 
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can be parlayed into a violation of reflection. But Collins’s prisoner 
case shows exactly how one can do this. 

Next, let us consider spreading. The simplest case of spreading is 
the case of the traveler who takes the path by the Mountains to Shangri 
La. His degrees of belief become more spread out when he arrives 
in Shangri La: at that time he goes from degrees of belief one in 
heads and zero in tails, to degrees of belief % in heads and % in tails. 
The reason why this happens is that there are two distinct possible 
experiential paths that end up in the same experiential state. That 
is to say, the traveler’s experiences earlier on determine whether 
possibility A is the case (Path by the Mountain), or whether possibility 
Bis the case (Path by the Ocean). But because of the memory replace- 
ment that occurs if possibility Bis the case, those different experiential 
paths merge into the same experience, so that that experience is not 
sufficient to tell which path was taken. Our traveler therefore has an 
unfortunate loss of information, due to the loss of the discriminating 
power of his experience. What is somewhat surprising is that this loss 
of discriminating power is not due to any loss of memory or any 
cognitive defect on his part: it is due to the fact that something strange 
would have happened to him had he taken the other path! This loss 
of discriminatory power of experience, and consequent spreading out 
of degrees of belief here does not involye selflocating degrees of 
belief. Suppose, for example, that our traveler is the only person 
ever to travel along either path. Then our traveler initially is unsure 
whether he is in a world in which path A is never taken or whether 
he is in a world in which path B is never taken. He then becomes 
sure that he is in a world in which path B is never taken. Even later, 


* van Fraassen, in conversation with me, has suggested that in such situations 
conditionaliration indeed should be violated, but reflection should not In particular, 
he suggested that the degrees of belief of the traveler should become completely vagus, 
upon arrival in Shangn La This does not strike me as plaumble. Surely upon arrival 
in Shangn La our traveler is effectively ın the same epistemic situation as someone 
who simply knows that a fair coin has been tossed. One can make this vivid by 
considering two travelers, A and B. Traveler A never looks out of the window of the 
car, and hence maintains degree of belief 4 in heads all the way. (The memory 
replacement device does not operate on travelers who never look out of the window.) 
Traveler A, even by van Fraassen's hghts, upon arrival in Shangri La, should still 
have degree of belief % in heads. Traveler B, however, does look out of the window 
during the trip. Upon arrival, by van Fraassen’s lights, B's degrees of belief should 
become completely vague. But it seems odd to me that traveler B 1s epistemically 
penalized, that is, is forced to acquire completely vague degrees of belief, just because 
he looked out of the window during the trip, when it seems clear that he ends up 
in exactly the same epistemic position as his companion, who did not look out of 
the window. 
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upon arrival, he again becomes unsure as to which world he is in. 
None of this has anything to do with self-locating beliefs.’ 

The source of the Sleeping Beauty and Duplication problems is 
exactly the same. In the case of Sleeping Beauty, the possibility of 
memory erasure ensures that the selflocating degrees of belief of 
Sleeping Beauty, even on Monday when she has suffered no memory 
erasure, become spread out over two days. In the Duplication case, yet 
again, the possible duplication of experiences forces one to become 
uncertain as to where (or who) one is. The cause of the spreading 
of degrees of belief in both cases is “experience duplication,” and 
has nothing to do with the sel£locating nature of these beliefs.’° 

It is not very surprising that the spreading of degrees of belief can 
bring about a violation of reflection. For instance, in the non-self- 
locating case a predictable reduction from degree of belief one in 
some proposition X to anything less than one will immediately violate 
reflection: now you know it, now you do not. The argument is slightly 
less straightforward in the self-locating case. Consider, for example, 
a case in which one is on Earth and one knows that at midnight a 
duplicate of oneself will be created on Mars. One might claim that 
since one now is certain that one is on Earth, and at midnight one 
will be uncertain as to whether one is on Earth, thus one has a clear 
violation of reflection. This is too quick, however. To have a clear 
violation of reflection it has to be the very same “content of belief” 
such that one’s current degree of belief differs from one’s expectation 
of one’s future degree of belief. Depending on what one takes to be the 
contents of belief when it concerns selflocating beliefs (propositions? 
maps from locations to propositions?...), one might argue that the 


*It is obvious how to generalize this case to a case in which there are memory 
replacement devices at the end of both roads, where these memory replacement 
devices are indeterministic, that 1s, when ıt 1s the case that for each possible path 
there are certain objective chances for certam memories upon arrival in Shangri La. 
For, given such chances (and the principal principle), one can easily calculate the 

of belief that one should have (ın heads and tails) given the memory state 
that one ends up with. And, generically, one will still violate conditionalization 
and reflection. 

1# Some people will balk at some of the degrees of belief that I have argued for 
m this paper, in particular in the selflocating cases. For instance, some people will 
insist that tomorrow one should still be certain that one 1s on Earth, even when one 
now knows (for sure) that a perfect duplicate of oneself will be created on Mars at 
midnight tonight. I beg to differ. Even rf in this case, and other cases, however, one 
disagrees with me as to which degrees of belief are ranonally mandated, the main 
claim of this paper still stands. The main claim 1s that in such cases of posible 
experience duplicanon, it is at the very least rutonally permissibis that one's degrees 
of belief become more spread out as time progresses, and hence rational people 
can violate condinonzahration and reflection. 
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contents of belief are not the same at the two different times, and 
hence there is no violation of reflection. The arguments of sections 
Iv and v, however, show that one can in any case parlay such spreading 
of self-locating degrees of belief into violations of reflection concern- 
ing such ordinary beliefs as to whether a coin lands heads or tails. So 
reflection is suckered anyhow. 

Finally, the original case of the prisoner involves both a spreading 
of degrees of belief and a shifting of degrees of belief. The shifting 
is due simply to the passage of time and the selflocating nature of 
the beliefs. The spreading is due to the fact that our prisoner does 
not have experiences that are discriminating enough to pick out a 
unique location in time.!! The analysis of section u shows, yet again, 
that such a spreading and shifting of selflocating degrees of belief 
can be parlayed into a violation of reflection concerning such ordinary 
beliefs as to whether a coin lands heads or tails. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


The degrees of belief of rational people can undergo two as yet 
unrecognized types of development. Such degrees of belief can be- 
come more spread out due to the duplication of experiences, Or more 


generally, due to the loss of discriminating power of experiences, and 
thereby violate conditionalization. In addition, selflocating degrees 


of belief will generically be shifted over the space of possible locations, 
due to the passage of time, and thereby violate conditionalization. 
Such violations of conditionalization can be parlayed into violations 
of reflection, and lead to a distrust of one's future degrees of belief. 
Strange, but not irrational. 

FRANK ARNTZENIUS 
Rutgers University 


! One might model the prisoner here as having unique distinct experiences at 
each distinct, external clock, ume, and as initially having precise degrees of belief 
over the poesble ways in which those experiences could correlate to the actual, 
external clock, time. If one were to do so, then the prisoner would merely be initially 
uncertam as to which world he was ın (where worlds are distinguished by how his 
experiences line up with the actual, external clock, time), but for each such possible 
world would be always certam as to where he was located in it And, if one were to 
do so, then the original prisoner case would be essentially the same case as Collins’s 
prisoner case: no uncertainty of locaton im any given world, merely an inital uncer- 
tainty as to which world one is in, and a subsequent shifting of the locally concentrated 
degrees of belief within each of the possible worlds. There is no need, however, to 
represent the original prisoner case that way. Indeed, it seems psychologically some- 
what implausible to do so. More importantly, the arguments and conclusions here 
do not depend on how one models this case. : 
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THE STALNAKER-LEWIS APPROACH 
TO COUNTERFACTUALS 


his general approach to counterfactuals—which appeals to sim- 
ilarity relations between possible worlds—was first set out by 
Robert Stalnaker in his 1968 article, “A Theory of Condition- 
als," and then a modified, and in some ways more satisfactory version 
of it was advanced by David Lewis in his 1973 book, Counterfactuals." 
Lewis's detailed exposition, in that book, of this type of account 
of counterfactuals elicited some very important criticisms of the whole 
approach, including ones advanced in early reviews by Jonathan Ben- 
nett? and Kit Fine.* But Lewis, in "Counterfactual Dependence and 
Time's Arrow," and then in his “Postscripts to ‘Counterfactual Depen- 
dence and Time's Arrow'," attempted to show that, given, for exam- 
ple, the right sort of account of the factors tbat enter into judgments 
of similarity between possible worlds in the case of counterfactuals, 
one could escape the most crucial objections that had been advanced. 
My goal here is to show that, while the answer that Lewis offered 
to the most fundamental objection advanced by Bennett and Fine is 
successful in blocking the objection as they stated it, it fails when 
confronted with a reformulation of that objection. 


I. THE STALNAKER-LEWIS ACCOUNTS 


In his book, Counterfactuals, Lewis offered the following, “ordering 
relation” account of counterfactuals: 


eL is true at a world : (according to a system of spheres $) if and 
only if either 


(1) no g-world belongs to any sphere S in $, or 
(2) some sphere Sin $, does contain at least one f-world, and ø D i 
holds at every world in S (op. at, p. 16). 


What is the "system of spheres"? The basic idea is that for any possible 


"In Nicholas Rescher, ed , Studies in Logical Theory: American Philosophical Quarterhy, 
Monograph 2 (Oxford. Blackwell, 1968), pp 98-112. 

* Cambridge: Harvard, 1973. 

3 "Counterfactuals and Posible Worlds,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, rv (1974): 
881—402. 

**Critical Notce: Counterfactuals" Mind, xxxiv. (1975): 451-58. 

* Nos, xiu. (1979): 455-76. 

* Philosophical Papers, Volume II (New York: Oxford, 1986), pp. 52-66 
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world, all other possible worlds can be placed on spheres that are 
centered on the world in question, with the size of a given sphere 
representing how close each world on the sphere is to the world that 
lies at the center of the given system of spheres. Thus, all worlds on 
a given sphere are equally similar to the world at the center, and if 
one sphere is inside another, then the worlds on the inner sphere 
are more similar to the world at the center than are the worlds on 
the outer sphere. 

Accordingly, if one replaces the reference to a system of spheres 
by a direct reference to similarity, the account of the truth conditions 
of counterfactuals that Lewis is advancing is roughly as follows: 


The counterfactual ‘If p were the case, then q would be the case’ is true 
in world Wif and only if 


Either (1) there is no world at all where p is true, or else (2) some world 
W* in which both p and q are true is closer to W than any world in 
which # is true and q is false. 

Ii. A CRUCIAL OBJECTION TO THE THEORY: BENNETT AND FINE 


In his review of Lewis’s Counterfactuals, Bennett advanced a number 
of objections to a similarity-over-possible-worlds approach to counter- 
factuals. But Bennett suggested that the “fatal defect” in the whole 
approach was that it either generated the wrong truth values for 
certain counterfactuals, or else it involved unsound judgments of simi 
larity. 

Bennett illustrated his point by a counterfactual concerning Lee 
Harvey Oswald and the death of President Kennedy: 


If Oswald had not killed him, Kennedy would not have been killed. 


Suppose, Bennett says, that the Warrenite hypothesis that Oswald 
acted alone, and so forth, is true. Then Lewis’s approach will generate 
the wrong truth value for the above counterfactual, since it is, Bennett 
claims, “incredible” that “some worlds in which no one kills Kennedy 
are more like the actual world than is any world in which Kennedy 
is killed by someone other than Oswald" (op. at., p. 395). ` 
Similarly, Fine, in his review of Counterfaduals, also argued that 
Lewis’s approach generates the wrong truth values for counterfactuals 
where the consequent could only be true if the world were radically 
different from the actual world, and Fine illustrated this point by the 
following counterfactual concerning President Nixon and the button: 


If Nixon had pressed the button there would have been a nuclear holo- 
caust (op. at, p. 452). 
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III. LEWIS'S RESPONSE TO THE CRUCIAL OBJECTION 

Lewis's response to this objection was set out in his article, “Count- 
erfactual Dependence and Time’s Arrow” (op. at.). The thrust of it 
is that the theory of counterfactuals in question need not be formu- 
lated in terms of our ordinary standards of overall similarity. Nor 
should it be, for then the central objection advanced by Bennett and 
Fine would be correct. The crucial question, accordingly, is whether 
one can specify weightings for factors that are relevant to the similarity 
of one world to another that will combine to produce a measure of 
overall similarity that will generate the right truth values, and Lewis 
contends that this is possible. 

In particular, Lewis proposes a weighting of factors according to 
which, while a perfect match of particular facts for an extended stretch 
of time counts for more with respect to overall similarity than the 
absence of a single, small, localized miracle, or violation of a law of 
nature, it is less important than the absence of large miracles. Given 
this weighting, any world in which Nixon presses the button, if it 
contains only a small miracle that stops the transmission of the signal, 
and thus the nuclear holocaust, will not involve a perfect match with 
respect to future facts—since, for example, the button will be warmer 
because of contact with Nixon’s finger, rays of light in the vicinity of 
Nixon’s hand will be affected differently, Nixon’s memories will be 
different, and so on, all of which will lead to significant divergences 
with regard to the future state of the world at all later times. One 
could, of course, consider a world where all of those differences were 
eliminated by miracles, but then one would be achieving a perfect 
match at the cost of a large miracle—a cost that, according to Lewis's 
proposed criteria for overall similarity, is too high. 


IV. THE “NIXON AND THE BUTTON” OBJECTION REVISITED 


Lewis’s response enabled him to escape the specific formulations of 
the objection in question that were advanced by Bennett and Fine. 
But, as I shall now show, it cannot handle the more general, underly- 
ing objection. 

The reason it cannot is that Lewis’s proposed solution depends 
upon the fact that Nixon’s pressing the button is an event which has 
multiple effects, and multiple effects of such a sort that it would take 
a very big miracle to remove all traces of the event, in order to make 
it the case that there was a perfect match with the future of the actual 
world. But this means that if it is logically possible to construct a 
parallel case where the crucial event does not have multiple effects 
of such a sort that it would take something beyond a small miracle to 
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remove all traces, Lewis's response will not work, and the fundamental 
objection will stand. 

Can that be done? The answer is that it can be, and in at least two 
different ways. The first involves considering a world that contains at 
least one type of causal process that has the following two properties: 


(1) The causal process is nonbranching, at least over some temporal in- 
terval; 

(2) The causal process brings about events that are causally necessary 
conditions for possible subsequent, branching, causal processes. 


Schematically, then, the idea is that one considers a world where 
there are deterministic causal laws that entail that an event of type C 
will give rise to a causal process that leads, after a temporal interval 
h, to an event of type E, and where, moreover, at every instant during 
the relevant temporal interval, there is at most one event that is 
causally related to the event of type C Suppose, further, that there 
is another type of event—D—such that, first, events of type D are 
causally unrelated to events of type C, and, second, if an event of type 
E occurs in the presence of an event of type D, the result will be 
multiply-branching causal processes, leading, after a further temporal 
interval &, to the occurrence of events of types A, Jy, Fy..., Fe Now 
let W be a world where such causal laws obtain, but where no event 
of type Coccurs at time t. Assume, however, that an event of type D does 
occur at time (f+ 4). Consider, then, the following counterfactual, in 
world W: 


(*) If an event of type C had occurred at time 4 then events of types 
F, F, R... F, would have occurred at time (t + 4 + b). 


This counterfactual is clearly true in the world we are considering, 
but it comes out false on Lewis's approach. For consider two worlds, 
W; and W, that are otherwise as similar to the original world, W, as 
possible, but where an event of type C does occur at time 4 and where 
the following propositions are true in the respective worlds: 


In W: An event of type E occurs at time (t + 4), and events of types £^, 
Fy, Ry..., F, occur at time (t + 4+ h) 


In Wy No event of type E occurs at time (t+ 4), and no events of types 
F, Fy, Fy... Fa occur at time (t + & + h). 


W, differs from W; in two respects. First, it involves a single, small 
violation of a law of the original world, W, since one has an occurrence 
of an event of type C at time t, but no event of type E at time (t + 
i). In this respect, W is less like the original world than W is. But, 
secondly, W is a perfect.match with W from time (t + h) onward, 
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whereas W, diverges from W with the occurrence at time (t+ 4 + &) 
of events of types F, Is, Fs,..., F, , and this divergence will then become 
ever greater as the resulting causal processes continue to branch. The 
upshot is that, given the measure of similarity proposed by Lewis, W 
is closer to the original world, W, than W, is, and so it follows, on his 
account of the truth conditions of counterfactuals, that if an event 
of type C had occurred at time t, neither an event of type E at time 
(t+ h) nor events of types Fi, Jy, Fs,..., Fa at time (t + h + h) would 
have occurred. So counterfactual (*) gets wrongly classified as false. 

Formulated in terms of Nixon and the bomb, the example could 
be as follows: imagine a world that is different from ours in certain 
respects. First, it is a world where it is possible to bring about physical 
events psychokinetically. Secondly, it is a world where an act of willing 
that something be brought about psychokinetically involves no physi- 
cal change: it consists, instead, only of an appropriate mental state 
involving emergent qualia. Finally, such a qualia state is almost causally 
impotent: its only effect is the psychokinetically caused occurrence 
of the event that was willed; there is hot even any memory trace of 
the relevant act of willing in the person who performed the act. 

Here I have formulated things in terms ofa direct causal connection. 
between the act of willing and the occurrence of the event willed. If 
such a direct connection is thought tó be somehow unacceptable, 
one can easily arrange a mechanism: there can be a nonbranching 
causal chain that proceeds along a straight line to the location where 
the effect occurs, and where no part of the intervening causal chain 
has any other effects. 

A strange world, no doubt! Yet surely one that is logically possible. 
But, then, imagine Nixon—or a Nixon counterpart—in a world of 
this type where he does not will that the button be pressed psychokinet- 
ically. What would be the case if Nixon, in such a world, had willed 
that the button be pressed psychokinetically? The correct answer, 
surely, is given by the following counterfactual: 


If Nixon had willed that the button be pressed psychokinetically, then 
that would have happened, and there would have been a nuclear ho- 
locaust. 


But on Lewis's approach, this counterfactual will be false. For an act 
of willing tbat something be brought about psychokinetically, in the 
world that we are considering, will have only one effect: the occurrence 
of the event that was willed to happen. There is no causal branching, 
and so only a single, small, localized miracle is required to bring it 
about that although Nixon has willed that the button be pressed 
psychokinetically, the button does not move, and thus, rather than 
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there being a nuclear holocaust, there is, instead, a perfect match 
with the future of the original world in which Nixon does not will 
that the button be pressed psychokinetically. So if a single, small, 
localized miracle contributes less to dissimilarity than a perfect match 
with respect to all future states of affairs contributes to similarity, then 
it follows that the above counterfactual is false, rather than true. So 
Lewis’s response fails: it cannot handle a variation on the Nixon and 
the button example. 

A second way of showing that Lewis’s response to the type of objec- 
tion advanced by Bennett and Fine does not work involves appealing, 
not to the possibility of nonbranching causal processes, but, instead, 
to the possibility of causal processes that come to an end. 

Schematically, the idea is that one considers a world where the 
occurrence of an event of type C gives rise to causal processes that 
spread out in every direction, each of which gives rise, after a distance 
m, and a temporal interval 4, to an event of type E On their own, 
events of type E have no effects whatsoever. An event of type E, 
however, does have effects when, and only when, it occurs together 
with an event of type D, and then the result is multiplybranching 
causal processes, leading, after a further temporal interval &, to the 
occurrence of events of types Fi, R, 15,,..., Fe Now let W be a world 
where these causal laws obtain, but where no event of type C occurs 
at location s at time t. Assume, moreover, that there is only a single 
spatial location, at time (t + &), where an event of type D occurs at 
distance m from location s Consider, then, the following counterfactual: 


(**) If an event of type C had occurred at time t at location s, events 
of types E, R, F,..., F, would have occurred at time (t+ & + &) 


This counterfactual is clearly true in the world we are considering, 
for the occurrence of an event of type C would initiate causal pro- 
cesses that spread out in every direction, and, as a consequence, events 
of type E would occur at time (# + 4) at various spatial locations, 
including the one spatial location at that time where an event of type 
D occurs at distance m from location s. The co-occurrence of an event 
of type E with an event of type D at the location in question would 
then result, in turn, in the occurrence of events of types Fi, Fy, Fy... 
F, at time (t + h + &) 

Counterfactual (**) comes out false, however, on Lewis's approach. 
For consider two worlds, W and W, that are otherwise as similar to 
the original world, W, as possible, but where an event of type C does 
occur at time tat location s, and where the following propositions 
are true in the respective worlds: 
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In W: Events of type E occur at time (t + 4) at every location at distance 
m from location s, including the one such locaton where an event of type 
D occurs, and events of types A, A, E,..., F, occur at time (t+ h + k) 


In W: Events of type E occur at time (t + h) at every location at distance 
m from location s, exaspt for the one such location where an event of 
type D occurs, and no events of types Fi, 4, Fy... F, occur at time (t + 
i + &) 


W differs from W, in two respects. First, it involves a single, small 
violation of a law of the original world, W, since one has an occurrence 
of an event of type C at time t but no event of type E at time (t + 
h) at the one location at distance m from location s where an event 
of type D occurs. In this respect, W is less like the original world, W, 
than W is. But, second, W is a perfect match with Wat every moment 
after time (t + 4), whereas W, diverges from Wat every moment from 
time (t+ 4 + &) onward, in view of the occurrence of events of types 
F, FF, F, at time (t + 4 + &), and this divergence will then 
become ever greater as the resulting causal processes continue to 
branch. The upshot is that, given the measure of similarity proposed 
by Lewis, W, is closer to tbe original world, W, than W, is, and so it 
follows, on Lewis's account of the truth conditions of counterfactuals, 
that if an event of type C had occurred at time t£, at location s, then 
there would have been no occurrence either of an event of type E at 
time (t + h) at the one location where an event of type D occurs at 
distance m from locatjon s, or of any subsequent events of types Fi, 
R, Ry... Fat time (t + h + b). So counterfactual (**) gets classified, 
incorrectly, as false. 

The overall conclusion, accordingly, is that Lewis’s attempt to an- 
swer the most crucial objection to the whole similarity-across-possible- 
worlds approach to counterfactuals is unsuccessful, since the possibil- 
ity of worlds that contain either a single nonbranching type of causal 
process, or else branching causal processes that terminate after a 
finite time, shows that some counterfactuals get assigned the wrong 
truth values by a Stalnaker-Lewis account. 

MICHAEL TOOLEY 
University of Colorado at Boulder 
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ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF PRAGMATIC ARGUMENTS* 


f course, one can judge others by any set of standards one 

chooses, but is there a set of standards that will guarantee 

that the judgment has normative force? According to a fairly 
influential tradition there is such a set: the set of standards of the very 
subject one is judging. In this tradition the question is not whether 
particular beliefs or preferences are bad, but whether whole systems 
of beliefs and preferences cohere. Why should coherence of beliefs 
and preferences matter? One answer is that an agent who acts on 
incoherent beliefs and preferences will do badly and do so by his very 
own standards. An argument that tries to show this is called a pragmatic 
argument. It is termed pragmatic because it appeals to practical conse- 
quences ofa system of beliefs and preferences rather than to intuitions 
about whether that system violates some structural constraint that we 
consider intuitively reasonable. 


I wish to defend two theses: 


(1) The preferences of the agent are :noohermt if and only if there are 
situations where the agent judges it bad (or at any rate has reasons 
to judge it bad) to follow his own preferences. 

(2) A pragmatic argument is sound—has normative force—if and only 
if it establishes that the preferences of the agent are incoherent 


The first thesis is perhaps better seen as a stipulative and somewhat 
vague definition; ‘coherence’ is a term with many uses and it would 
be pointless to try to argue that the way I will use it is the only correct 
one. In sections n, m, and rv, I try to make a reasonably rigorous 


X I would like to thank Wlodek Rabmowicz and Isaac Levi for several valuable comments. 
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formal explication of the definition within the framework of determinis- 
tic decision situations (situations where there are no chance events). 

The second thesis has more substance and it will take some argu- 
ment to show that it is reasonable. Dutch books and money pumps are 
perhaps the best known forms of pragmatic arguments. In the way 
they are usually presented they involve different kinds of exploitability. 
an agent with incoherent preferences can be made to suffer a sure 
monetary loss (and this is what makes the preferences incoherent). 
I will argue that establishing exploitability is neither a necessary nor 
sufficient condition for establishing the soundness of pragmatic argu- 
ments. Preferences that there are good reasons to judge rational 
can, under certain conditions, be subjected to a pragmatic argument 
showing that they can be exploited. Furthermore, standard ways of 
blocking these arguments block too much. s 

I will argue that exploitability is a sign of irrationality only if it is 
due to incoherence. As incoherence does not entail exploitability, 
this may seem.to remove that very aspect of incoherence that would 
establish its normative force: pragmatic considerations. But I will argue 
that the tie between incoherence and the normatively relevant aspects 
of pragmatic considerations, as properly understood, remains intact. 
The tie to be severed is instead that between exploitability and the 
normatively relevant aspects of pragmatic considerations. This ques- 
tion is closely related to that of feastlality and will be discussed in 
sections VI and vir. 

On the surface, pragmatic arguments are directed against particular 
combinations of beliefs and preferences but they are perhaps better 
thought of as directed against decision methods that form preferences 
when there are various dimensions of preference that need to be 
amalgamated.’ For instance, there are methods for amalgamating the 
many dimensions of value associated with an outcome of an act into 
a single measure to enable comparison with other acts. There are 
also theories that describe how preferences on the many possible 
outcomes‘of acts should shape our preferences on the acts themselves. 
Pragmatic arguments can establish that such decision methods can 


give rise to incoherent preferences, but of course one can also use 


1A more neutral description might be that the decision methods in question 
provide a structured means for guiding choice 1n the face of more basic preferences. 
Some hold that there is no such distinction: in choice one's preferences are revealed. 
I will not renew the virtues and drawbacks with either approach, mainly because I 
think they are irrelevant to the problems I wish to discuss I will employ the terminol 
ogy of “revealed preference,” but the conclusions drawn do not depend on this. 
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pragmatic arguments to establish the soundness of the decision meth- 
ods by showing that they cannot give rise to incoherent preferences. 


IH 


Let S denote a set of states. A state u determines all the relevant 
features of the world with respect to some decision situation: the 
actions available, the values at stake, and so forth. An action takes one 
from one state to another. The actions available at a state u are given 
by the set of states A(u), that is, each element v of A(u) can be 
thought of as an action available at w the action that brings one to 
the state v. A state where no action is available (A(u) = Ø) is called 
an end state or a final outcome. 

A (possible) action sequence is an ordered ntuple (possibly empty) of 
states <t,..., U> such that for each i < m: 1,4 | € A(u). I am 
assuming that every action sequence is finite. A state v can be reached 
from u, if there is some action sequence starting with u and ending 
with v. When f is the action sequence «1,..., u,», let p(t) denote 
the £ th element of p (that is, u) and let p(#) denote the final element 
of p. 

A plan is any action sequence that ends with an end state. Let P, 
denote the set of plans available at u, that is, a plan pis an element 
of P, if and only if the first element of p is an element of A(u) (so u 
will not be an element of f, but some element of A(u) will be the 
first element of p). Let P,(#) denote the set (p(9)1 p € PJ. 

Each state u determines the preferences of the agent. The prefer- 
ences of an agent at u will be represented by a choice function C, 
that has at its domain (i) any finite set of states, (ii) any finite set of 
plans, and (iii) any finite set of actions (when it is immaterial which 
particular state u is being referred to I will drop the subscript). There 
is thus a distinction between preferences on states, preferences on 
plans, and preferences on actions. I will assume, however, that the 
end state of a plan is the prime conveyor of value for the plan. By 
this rather cryptic phrase I wish to exclude a number of different 
possibilities: that the intermediary states in a plan are relevant for the 
evaluation of a plan; that end states are valued by the plan to which 
they belong rather than vice versa; or that there are, say, moral reasons 
for choosing a plan that go over and beyond its consequences. This 
is a drastic move as it is obvious, for instance, that in decision situations 


*In particular, it excludes the possibility of the agent preferring to be resolute: 
having the preference that he always will execute any plan that has been previously 
adopted. Such a preference involves other values than preferences for outcomes as 
prime conveyors of value—see E. F. McClennen, Rationality and Dynamic Choics (New 
York: Cambridge, 1990) 
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that stretch over some time, we are not only interested in the end 
result but also in how much we enjoy the journey to the end result. 

I will assume that C(X) is nonempty whenever X is nonempty. I 
will also assume the following closure condition: if X is a finite set of 
states and C is a choice function, then there is a state u such that 
A(u) = Xand C, = C This guarantees that for any set of preferences 
there is a potential decision situation where the preferences could 
be put to a test. This assumption is unnecessarily strong and could 
with only technical inconvenience be considerably weakened. 

Note in particular: (1) the preferences of the agent need not remain 
constant; (2) as the preferences are relativized to a state, the agent 
will at u have preferences about what it would be best to do given 
the alternatives available at some other state v and these need not 
coincide with the agent's preferences at v; (3) decision situations 
are deterministic—no chance events occur—and are supposed to be 
known to the agent. That is, the agent knows in advance everything 
about the decision situation, the future acts available, his future prefer- 
ences, and so forth; he knows everything except, perhaps, what he 
will actually do. 

Given a choice function C one can define a binary relation of 
preference x > y (x is preferred to y): 


x > yif and only if x € C((x, 3) and y € C((x, 3) 
IH 


States are valued for various reasons, and so far no assumption has 
been made concerning the dimensions of value associated with a 
state. The notion of payment will play an important role, however. A 
state u determines the resources one has for payment, M(u), which 
I will take to be a (finite) set of some commodity that can fill the 
purposes of payment (for simplicity assume that we are speaking of 
money). I will make the minimal assumption that for any end state 
u and for any € C M(u), there is a state wu’ that, intuitively, is just like 
u except that M(u') = M(u) — & That is for any end state u and 
any payment £ available at that state, there is a state v' just like u 
except that one has paid (an additional) € to get there. To simplify 
notation I will denote such a state u' by u — e and assume that it 
singles out a unique state. 


3 The distinction I wish to emphasize 1s similar to the distinction between now- 
for-then/then-forthen preferences championed by R. M. Hare, Moral Thinking (New 
York: Oxford, 1988). 

* The phrase "just like" will not be made more precise, the formal substance of 
this notion is provided by PNP and PPA. 
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(PNP) One never considers it optimal to pay for something one can 
have for free. 


This Principle of No Payment (PNP) will be assumed, formally: 
(PNP) For any preferences C, any set of outcomes X, any state v € X 
and any nonempty payment € C M(u): QXU (v — e}) = QX). 


Let me emphasize that PNP does not imply the following principle: 
If u > vand u € X, then v € QX). 


If such a condition is a true test of coherence (it is not, not without 
further qualifications, or so I will argue), this is the kind of thing one 
would wish to prove with a pragmatic argument. The agent is at u 
willing to Pay for the Preferred Alternatives (PPA) in (the set of states) 
X whenever: 


(PPA) For any Y C X, there is a nonzero payment € such that x € CY) 
if and only ifx—e€ C(Y*), where we get Y* by replacing each optimal 
element x of Y (that is, each x € C(Y)) by x — € 


For instance if u > v, then PPA is satisfied in the set {u, uf if there is 
some € such that u — € > v. Note that Y* need not be a subset of X. 
PPA does not imply that payment is infinitely divisible. Note also that 
PPA is something that may hold for a given set of alternatives X; I do 
not assume that it holds in general. I can think of three reasons why 
the principle of paying for a preferred alternative would not hold: 
(a) the agent has no money, (b) the difference in value between the 
alternatives in X is extremely small (at least in relationship to the 
smallest unit of money one can pay), or (c) the decision situation is 
such that introducing the notion of paying (or getting paid) for an 
alternative is not admissible. I will return to (b) and (c) below because 
I think tbat there are interesting cases where they truly block prag- 
matic arguments that have appeared in the literature. 


IV 


The principle to be made precise is: your preferences are incoherent 
if you judge it bad to follow them. As is often the case with formal 
explications a number of simplifying assumptions must be made and 
the proposed explication is but one of several more or less reason- 
able alternatives. 

As a first step I introduce an auxiliary concept 


The agent at a state u, considers it bad to follow plan p = <t,..., uy» 
through, if there is some state w = u, such that p(#) € CP, (#)). 


That is, the agent, at u, considers it bad to follow plan p through if 
there is some future node wsuch that the agent at u does not consider 
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the final outcome of p to be optimal among the alternatives available 
at w plan pis not, from the perspective of u, worth following through. 
Note that this involves the agent’s preferences at u about some future 
state w, no mention is made of the preferences at w. 


The agent’s preferences C on states are weakly coherent if and only if for 
every non-final state u, there is some plan p such that p(#) € G(PLGD) 
and the agent does not consider it bad to follow p through. 


The agent's preferences C on states are strongly coherent if and only if 
for every non-final state uand for every plan psuch that p(#) € C(P,(#)), 
the agent does not consider it bad to follow p through. 


An agent who violates the principle of weak coherence is strongly 
incoherent (every plan one now considers optimal is such that one 
(now) does not regard it worth following through), while an agent 
who violates the principle of strong coherence is weakly incoherent. 


Theorem 1 
(1) Any agent who satisfies (ay) is weakly coherent 
(ay) VXC S (ix € X)(v YC X) (xE Y x € QY)) 


(2) An agent who is, weakly coherent will satisfy (a4) on any set of 
alternatives Wthat satisfy PPA (here the quantifiers in the statement 
of (a) are restricted to W). 

(8) Any agent who satisfies a us strongly coherent 


(a) (VX YC 9 (AX) N Y C AXN Y)) 


(4) Any agent who is strongly coherent will satisfy a on any set of 
alternatives X that satisfy PPA. 


In the next section I will consider some concrete examples. For 
now consider an agent with cyclical preferences over the alternatives 
a, b, and c: a> b, b> c and c> a Cyclical preferences are defined 
across binary choices but these need not determine what the agent 
considers optimal if he faces all three alternatives at once. As, by 
assumption, C(a, b, c) is nonempty, the preferences are benignly gdi- 
cal* For now, assume that C(a, b, c) = (a, b, d—that is, when facing 
all three alternatives each is equally attractive. 

Say that the agent’s preferences over a, b, and csatisfy PPA. Consider 
the following decision situation (illustrated in Figure 1): the agent 
can choose either a, b or c; if a is chosen the agent will be offered to 


5 This distinction is due to Wlodek Rabinowicz "Money Pump with Foresight” 
in Michael Almeida, ed., hmperceph&bis Harms and Benefits (Boston: Kluwer, 2000), 
pp. 123-52. 
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switch a for c — $1; if bis chosen the agent will be offered to switch 
b for a — $1; finally, if c is chosen, then the agent will be offered to 
switch cfor b — $1. The agent knows what is going to happen, thus 
at the outset he knows that he can achieve any one of the outcomes 
&56a-$1,5—$1,c— $1. By PNP, C(a b, a a — $1, b— $1, c— 
$1) = (a, b, à. 


a 
c— $1 
b 
a —$1 
c 
b—$1 


Figure 1 


Consider the plan to first take a and then turn down the offer to 
switch a for c — $1. This plan is optimal because its final outcome is 
optimal among all the available outcomes. But after embarking on 
this plan, the agent faces the alternatives of either keeping a or 
switching to c — $1. By PPA, the latter alternative is preferred. Hence 
at this point the plan to take a is beaten by the suboptimal plan to 
take c — $1: the agent does not consider every action recommended 
by the plan to be optimal among its alternatives. Indeed every optimal 
plan is beaten by a suboptimal plan. Therefore, the agent is (strongly) 
incoherent. 

M 


Is the incoherent agent a straw man? Is, for instance, the idea of 
cyclical preferences so absurd that its rejection need not be argued 
for in terms of pragmatic arguments? Perhaps not. In this section, I 
want to argue that cyclical preferences can be perfectly rational as 
long as the preferences are not incoherent. As cyclical preferences 
are incoherent when PPA is satisfied, I will focus on situations where 
it is not obvious that PPA should be satisfied. 

There are several examples in the literature that exploit the fact 
that imperceptible differences between outcomes can add up to make 
one’s preferences cyclical. I think that most of these can be handled 
by the fact that PPA need not be satisfied when the differences between 
outcomes are very small. Here I shall instead consider a decision 
principle that violates œ and preference transitivity. 

Consider in somewhat simplified form an employment practice 
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used at some Swedish universities. When choosing among candidates 
for a professorship, "equal weight" should be placed on research and 
teaching merits. If two candidates are otherwise considered equal the 
candidate (if any) who belongs to an underrepresented sex should 
be chosen.’ 

Let us say that there are three candidates for such a job: David, 
Paul, and Karen. David has both better research merits and teaching 
merits than Karen, and better research merits than Paul. Paul has 
better teaching merits than David, but worse research merits than 
Karen. Karen is the only candidate who belongs to an underrepre- 
sented sex. As David dominates over Karen in both disciplines, Karen 
cannot be considered an optimal candidate, so C(d, k) = (d and k 
€ C(d, p, k). Neither David nor Paul, however, is determinately better 
than the other, so C(d, k) = (d, 4. Thus in a three-way choice, David 
and Paul would appear to be the optimal candidates, so C(d, p, k) = 
{d, k. In a two way choice between Karen and Paul neither is determi 
nately better than the other as regards the main criteria, research 
and teaching, but Karen belongs to an underrepresented sex, so C(p, 
k) = (M. But as C(j, d, k) = (j, B we have a clear violation of a 
(and of the transitivity of strict preference).” So for instance if David 
withdraws his application tben Karen and not Paul will get the job, 
even though he, but not she, was previously considered a top can- 
didate.’ 

The university’s decision method thus generates a choice function 
that violates a. Should we protest that this is weakly incoherent and 
insist that the university employment policy be revised? University 
representatives could in their defense claim that a violation of a yields 
incoherence only if PPA is satisfied, but introducing alternatives where 
payment plays a role alters the decision situation in a way that does 
not bear on the problem at hand. 

One can interpret this in two different ways. A strong version is 
that purely hypothetical decision situations are never normatively 
relevant: every decision situation is unique and one is free to choose 
any decision principle that suits the situation without worrying about 
what would happen if the same principle was applied in another 
situation. But what is meant by a decision principle that "suits" a 


* This is a lexcograpkic decision method. Sec, for instance, Isaac Levi, Hard Choiars 
(New York: Cambridge, 1986). 

If we added further layers of lexicographic principles, based for instance on 
underrepresented minorities, David might turn out to be preferred to Paul, in which 
case the preferences would become cyclical. 

* Structurally this is Just a variation of an example considered in Levi 
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decision situation? In principle one can for each decision situation 
invoke a decision principle applicable only to that decision situation. 
But this decision theoretical analogy to extreme ethical particularism 
misses the same points as its progenitor, perhaps more so. 

We are frequently at a loss about what to do—or we mistrust our 
intuitions for the case in hand—and search for principles that at the 
very least are not known to give unsound advice in other situations 
that are relevantly similar. ‘Relevantly similar’ is the key phrase here 
because we cannot at this level of generality say a lot more about it. 
To this extent maybe we are all forced, at some level at least, to 
become decision theoretical particularists. But even if we cannot in 
general say exactly what we mean by a “relevantly similar” decision 
situation, it is a fact that we perceive particular classes of decision 
situations to be relevantly similar and we can give reasons for so 
perceiving them. The force of a pragmatic argument will depend 
upon how deeply entrenched and widely spread this perception of 
relevant similarity is. 

A weaker interpretation of the university representatives defense 
might go roughly as follows: the decision situation in question is 
subject to procedural constraints and while there may be hypothetical 
decision situations that are similar in all respects but lack the proce- 
dural constraints, these hypothetical situations are normatively irrele- 
vant. In short, introducing the notion of payment (of any sort) might 
simply be disallowed (in this case for legal reasons, bribes are not 
allowed): paying for the preferred alternatives is just not possible 
within the procedural constraints of the decision situation. 

Recruiting personnel is a particular kind of decision situation with 
particular procedural constraints (these will of course differ between 
different institutions and may be implicit). We may agree on the 
dimensions of value involved (research merits and pedagogical merits 
and that it is good for the university to have a roughly equal representa- 
tion of the sexes) although we may have different ideas about how 
to amalgamate them. Whatever decision principle we invoke, however, 
we should be prepared to defend it against allegations of arbitrariness, 
incoherence, and so on. But the university's decision method, I would 
argue, stands up to these tests in this context: (a) the activity of 
recruiting professors does not seem to single out an arbitrarily chosen 
class of decision situations to which to restrict a decision method— 
after all, there are laws that specifically regulate this activity (by con- 
trast, imagine that the procedural constraints dictated that we employ 
one method on Mondays and another on Thursdays)—and (b) in 
this class of decision situations violation of a does not yield incoher- 
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ence. By accepting (a) we reject PPA for this class of decision prob- 
lems, and without PPA we cannot get the pragmatic argument going. 

Frederic Schick’ has claimed that cyclical preferences “are incoher- 
ent because they violate the principle of preference transitivity, not 
because they can be exploited” (:&d., pp. 112-18). To the contrary I 
would claim that cyclical preferences can be perfectly coherent or 
rational, although only in limited contexts. Our perceptual apparatus 
can, arguably, give rise to cyclical preferences, but these preferences 
are incoherent only if an additional condition is fulfilled: that one 
judges that the differences are worth paying for. We cannot give a 
carte blanche to decision methods that give rise to cyclical preferences 
(or violate a), but arguing against such decision methods solely on 
the basis that cyclical preferences (or violations of æ) are self-evidently 
absurd goes beyond what can be argued for in pragmatic terms. 

Of course, one can argue, just as I must argue, that we must start 
somewhere, we must make some assumptions. Why not start with 
acyclicity or a? Well, turning to the university employment practice, 
there is the very real question why a violation of a would be a reason 
not to use the practice. I have argued that the violation of a in this 
case has no pragmatic repercussions whatsoever, thus there seems to 
be no substantial reason to abandon the employment practice on 
purely structural or formal grounds. Violation of “obvious” constraints 
on decision methods, such as acyclicity and a, can be reasonable. But 
as soon as we start looking at situations where the differences between 
alternatives are not minuscule and where procedural constraints do 
not enter into play, violation of acyclicity or a should be considered 
bad. Why? Not because such a violation is sel£evidently absurd, but 
because in these situations the preferences would be incoberent. 


VI 

So far, only preferences on outcomes have been considered, but it 
has already been suggested that these are related to preferences on 
plans and actions. Here I shall simply assume that the agent is not 
myopic, and that preferences for actions are derived from preferences 
on plans according to the principle that the best action is the initial 
action prescribed by the best plan: 

(PA) For any states u, v, w: w € G(A(v)) rf and only if for some p € 

GAP), p(1) = w 


While reasonable, PA is not true by conceptual reasons alone. One 


**"Dutch Bookies and Money Pumps,” this JOURNAL, LXXXIU, 2 (February 
1986): 112-19 
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can think of situations where one considers a plan optimal, but cannot 
bring oneself to perform the first action in the plan. An example 
might be where the plan is to quit smoking and the first action dictated 
by the plan is not to smoke the cigarette one has in one’s hand. 
Preferring to smoke the cigarette might be irrational, but it surely is 
not a conceptual impossibility. 

A plan that one knows can be followed through if adopted is feasible. 
In the present setting the only thing that can influence whether the 
agent will follow through a plan is the future preferences of the agent. 
Thus, because of PA a plan p is feasible if and only if at every future 
continuation of f the plan is at that point considered optimal. We 
can define this recursively. The feasible plans at u, in symbols F, is 
the smallest set satisfying: 


(1) If p = «v» is a plan for u, then p € F. 
(2) If p= <w u,..., U> isa plan for uand v, € G(F,(£)), then p € F, 


When Xis aset of plans let X;denote the feasible plans in X. An agent 
who believes that he at each future state will follow his preferences at 
that state will believe that an infeasible plan will not be followed 
through. Thus while he may consider it optimal to follow an infeasible 
plan through, he believes that this will not happen. An infeasible plan 
is, in a distinct sense, not available to the agent. The action sequence 
described by an infeasible plan is still, of course, a possible action 
sequence (in the sense that each action would be available to the 
agent), it is just that at some point his future self (if he acts according 
to his future preferences) will choose to do some other action than 
the one prescribed by the plan. 

A simple example will illustrate. Take Ulysses's decision problem 
before facing the Sirens. He can choose to take no precautions, in 
which case when the time comes he will heed the call of the Sirens 
and go to his doom. Or he can tie himself to the mast, hear the Sirens 
and survive. Obviously the latter is the prudent course of action. But 
there is a plan that has a still better outcome if it is followed through: 
take no precautions yet do not, when the time comes, jump ship. The 
problem with this plan is, of course, that it is not feasible. Ulysses 
knows that by the time he hears the Sirens he will want to jump 
ship, he knows that his preferences will change, hence the plan is 
suboptimal, even though its outcome, if followed through, would 
be optimal. 


" A detailed exposition of feasibility can be found in P. J. Hammond, "Changing 
Tastes and Coherent Dynamic Choice," Renew of Economic Studies, xi (1 6). 
159-73, 
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Listen tied 
Tie up 
Jump and die 
Do not jump 
Figure 2 


For this reason one should resist the temptation to derive the value 
of plans from the value of their outcomes if followed through (their 
end states) according te the following principle: 


(OP^) For any state u and set of plans X: 
p € G(X) if and only if p(#) E C(X(f)) 


Even though the end state of a plan is assumed to be the "prime 
conveyor of value" for the plan, it is not the only feature that deter- 
mines the value of the plan. Rather, the principle we are after is 
the following: 


(OP) For any state u and for any set of plans X: 
pE G(X) if and only if ?(£) € G(X) 
Theorem 2 


(1) Ifthe agent's preferences on states are strongly coherent and either 
OP? or OP is satisfied, then for any states u and u 


GU) OF, C GU) 


(2) Ifthe agent's preferences on states are strongly coherent and satisfies 
OP, then for any states u and v. 


GP) = GO 


There is a pragmatic justification for rejecting OP? in terms of co- 
herence. 

Say that you adhere to OPI? and PA. This would mean that if p 
is an infeasible plan that is considered optimal (that is, p E C,(P,) 
but p € F,), the action £(1) will be considered optimal (because of 
PA). But if this first action does not coincide with the first action 
proposed by some other plan q € C,(F,), you can, by performing p(1), 
no longer reach any of the outcomes in G(F,(4)). Once p(1) has 
been performed tbere is no turning back. Of course even if p is not 
feasible, some other action sequence beginning with the action (1) 
must be feasible. Hence the action sequence that will actually be 
followed through if you perform the first action prescribed by p will 
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correspond to some feasible plan q such that q € C,(F,). By Theorem 
2, G(P) N F, G G(R). As q € F, and q € G(F,, it follows that q 
€ C,(P,). Hence you know that if you were to follow your present 
preferences for plans, you would end up following an action sequence 
(indeed a plan) that you presently consider suboptimal: your prefer- 
ences are incoherent. 

Of course one may argue that this whole derivation is unnecessary, 
as, by conceptual reasons alone, no rational agent can intend to follow 
through a plan that he knows he will not follow through. But this is 
going too fast there need be no intention to follow the plan through. 
The adherent of OP? could for instance reason as follows: (1) the 
action sequence f = < a, b, c > would if followed through have the 
outcome r; (2) ris the best outcome that could be reached by any 
sequence of actions, hence p is the best action sequence; (3) as p is 
the best action sequence and it prescribes a as the first action, a is 
the best action at this point; hence (4) I will do a. This way of reasoning 
would be a way of deriving a preference for actions that results in the 
intentional action a. The derivation of the value of a, however, makes 
no mention of any intention to follow through the plan f. 

The idea of adopting a plan, of intending to follow it through, is 
obviously an important concept in the theory of action, but one can 
act intentionally without having an intention to follow through a 
particular multiaction plan. Of course if one derives the value of an 
action by appealing to an infeasible plan, one can justly be criticized. 
But not for violating some conceptual constraint on the notion of 
preference for plans or of intentional action, but because of incoher- 
ence: one has a reason to judge it bad to follow this preference on 
action, hence this way of deriving that preference is flawed. 

The original definition of coherence in section 1v applied to prefer- 
ences on outcomes but utilized the notion of a plan. The idea, roughly, 
was that preferences on outcomes are incoherent if there is a plan p 
such that the outcome of 4, if p were followed through (that is, p(#)), 
was considered optimal but one at the same time did not consider it 
optimal to follow p through. The key phrase here is the outcome of 
a plan if it were followed through. No mention is made of the feasibility 
of a plan as the notion of feasibility always involves future preferences 
and the coherence of one's present preferences does not depend on 
future preferences. 

Consider again the Ulysses example. His preferences over the out- 
comes are unproblematic (coherent) as they are transitive: listen-and- 
die is worse than Hsten-tied-up which is worse than sten-not-tied-up. His 
preference for plans is also unproblematic (coherent) as it complies 
with OP: the optimal plan to follow is the plan that results in Esten- 
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tied-up as, of the two outcomes that can be reached with a feasible 
plan, hsien-had-up is the best. There is no contradiction in saying that 
although there is a plan that if followed through would give a better 
result (namely &sten-not-tied-up), adopting that plan is worse (as it will 
not be followed through). 

Consider instead the example of cyclical preferences as was illus- 
trated in Figure 1. Recall that the optimal outcomes were a, b, and 
6 but the agent considered a — $1 better than 5, b — $1 better than 
a and c — $1 better than a. Hence while he, for instance, considered 
the outcome of the plan to take a if followed through to be optimal 
and the plan to take b — $1 if followed through to be suboptimal, he 
also considered that it would be better to take b — $1 than a if those 
were the only options. 

Assume now that his preferences endure, so that if he were to 
embark on the plan to take a, he would then prefer to take b — $1 
(in R M. Hare's terminology, this would be the agent's then-for- 
then preference). This assumption was not necessary to establish 
incoherence as incoherence when applied to preferences on out- 
comes only involving nowfor-then preferences, but it is a reasonable 
assumption. In this case the plan to take ais infeasible. Indeed the only 
feasible plans are those with a — $1, b — $1, and c — $1, respectively, as 
outcomes. By OP, these plans and not the plans with outcomes a, 5, 
and c should be considered optimal. But on my account the agent is 
already incoherent due to his preferences on outcomes, and adhering 
to OP at this stage will not change this fact. 

So according to the notion of coherence I have been proposing 
here, Ulysses is perfectly coherent, but the agent with the cyclical 
preferences is incoherent. This is controversial. Some authors have 
argued to the effect that both Ulysses and the agent with cyclical 
preferences are coherent, and some, indeed, that they are both tnco- 
herent. Buried herein lies what I take to be one of the most fundamen- 
tal controversies as regards the validity of pragmatic arguments. 

"n p 
The Principle of Reflection states the following relationship between the 
probabilities one assigns now at time 1 (P) and the probabilities that 
one will assign at some future time 2 (Q): 
For any proposition A and number x (0 S x D: P (A | QA) =} =x 


As Bas C. van Fraassen has shown, if one violates Reflection one can 
be exploited.” Consider an example. Let A be some future event and 
let E be the future event that Q (A) = .5. Assume that P (E) = .2. 


U “Belief and the Will," this JOURNAL, vxxx1, 5 (May 1984): 235-56. 
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Let P (A | E) = .75, that is, the agent violates Reflection. At time 1 
the agent is offered the following two bets that he must either jointly 
accept or reject: 


(bet 1) Pay $0.50 to win $3.60, if E occurs. 
(bet 2) Pay $15.00 to win $20.20, if A occurs; this is conditional on the 
event E. If E does not occur then the $15.00 will be refunded. 


Now, if E occurs at time 1, the agent will be offered the following bet: 
(bet 8) Pay $10.00 to win $20.20, if A does not occur. 


In Figure 3, we see the structure of the decision problem and the 
payoffs for the various contingencies. 

There are four plans available. Working out the expected monetary 
value from the perspective of the agent’s preferences at time 1, we 
see that the plan (a) «accept bets 1+2 and if E occurs reject bet 3 > 
is the plan which if followed through has the optimal expected value, 
followed by (b) <reject bets 1+2 and if E occurs reject bet 3> which 
is better than (c) «accept bets 1+2 and if E occurs accept bet 3>. 
The plan (d) <reject bets 1+2 and if E occurs accept bet 3 > has 
the worst expected monetary outcome. Of course if E occurs, then 
from the perspective of the preferences of time 2, <accept bet 3> is 
better than «reject bet 3> regardless of whether one previously has 
accepted bets 1+2 or not. Hence, of the four plans originally available 
only (c) and (d) are feasible. As the expected value of (c) is greater 
than (d), the agent should according to OP initially prefer the plan 
(c) to (d) and hence by PA accept the bets 1 and 2. 
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The problem with accepting bets 1 and 2 is that if E does not occur 
one loses money, while if E occurs one will accept bet 3 and one will 
again lose money regardless of whether A is true or not. Thus by 
accepting the two first bets one exposes oneself to a sure monetary 
loss. In this sense one has been Dutch booked and in this sense one 
has been exploited. Of course, while accepting bets 1 and 2 gives a 
sure loss, it also gives the least expected loss (from the perspective of 
time 1).? 

On my account, the agent is coherent; indeed, the structure of the 
problem is essentially that of Ulysses and the Sirens: the preferences 
for outcomes are transitive (hence coherent) and the preferences 
for plans are derived by OP (hence coherent). Thus a violation of 
Reflection need not be due to incoherence and so an agent who is 
exploitable need not be irrational. This last conclusion has been 
reached by several authors on different grounds. 

A number of authors have argued that there are clear counterexam- 
ples to the Principle of Reflection.” As soon as one suspects that one 
might in the future become irrational, be it because of the fact that 
insanity runs in the family, or because one has just ingested a mind- 
bending drug, one will violate Reflection. A suspicion of future irration- 
ality should by itself not be considered irrational, yet even if the 
suspicion turns false so that one never becomes irrational, the fact 
that one violates Reflection makes one exploitable. Hence no irration- 
ality at all may befall the agent, yet he can violate Reflection and 
become exploitable. 

Isaac Levi has objected to Reflection on epistemological grounds. 
A consequence of Reflection is that one would be irrational if one 
considered it possible that one in the future revise one's belief in any 
proposition that one currently accepts. For if P(A) = 1, then P(A | 
QA) = x) = 1, for whatever value of x one chooses. Hence if one 
does not now consider the falsity of A a serious possibility, one is by 
Reflection committed to not considering the falsity of A a serious 
possibility in the future as well. Thus Reflection imposes a rigidity 
that Levi finds unacceptable. 

Even if many do not find Reflection to be a true principle of 
rationality, the fact that a violation of Reflection can be exploited by 
a Dutch book argument has led people to draw different conclusions. 


1 This is essentially the line of argument presented by Brian Skyrms, “A Mistake 
m Dynamic Coherence Arguments” ipee of Sasnce, LX, 2 (June 1993): 820-28. 
See, for instance, David Chnstensen, ever Bookies and Coherent Beliefs,” 
Philosophical Review, c, 2 (April 1991): 229-47. 
4 "The Demons of Decision," The Monist, LXX, 2 (1987): 193-211. 
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Some have argued that this shows that there is something wrong with 
pragmatic arguments, the argument form is just not valid: Dutch 
books and money pumps establish nothing as regards irrationality. 

But Levi, notably, has argued that the problematic feature of the 
Dutch book argument for Reflection is not shared by the synchronic 
Dutch book arguments proposed by Frank P. Ramsey and Bruno de 
Finetti and so it is not the argument form as such that is put into 
question, but the way it is used to defend Reflection (ibid.). Levi 
argues that in the case of Reflection one is, in fact, not being exploited: 
of the feasible options, one is choosing the best and exploitation only 
occurs when one’s choice is dominated by another feasible option. 
There is a minor terminological difference here as I would say that 
one is being exploited as soon as one suffers a sure loss, but Levi and 
I concur on the judgment that one need not be irrational when 
this occurs. 

Levi’s diagnosis why exploitability (in my sense of the term) does 
not entail irrationality has some similarities to the view I have proposed 
here. The plan that, if followed through, would have the optimal 
outcome is not feasible; hence, one knows that it will not be followed 
through, and so, according to Levi, it is not an option. As the perspec- 
tive adopted by Levi is that of adopting a plan I would agree: for a 
rational agent, the option of adopting an infeasible plan is not an 
option. But I would go further and say that even if the agent is not 
adopting a whole plan, he should not, if rational, use the outcome 
of an infeasible action sequence to derive the value of the first action 
in the action sequence. 

These are minor subtleties. The main difference between Levi's 
view and mine-becomes clear if we once again return to the case of 
cyclical preferences as illustrated in Figure 1. We agree that if the 
agent's preferences endure, the plans to take a, b, or c respectively, 
are infeasible. But according to Levi, this means that the agent is not 
incoherent even though the agent will end up with one of the out- 
comes a — $1, b — $1, or c — $1, because, Levi argues, these are the 
only outcomes he can reach (if he follows his preferences). Thus 
while Levi and I agree that violation of Reflection is not a sign of 
irrationality, we disagree about whether cyclical preferences in the 
presence of PPA should be considered irrational. On my view, the 
quest for feasibility is derived from the quest for coherence, but 


P A similar point is made in Rabinowicz, “On Seidenfeld's Criticism of Sophusti- 
cated Violations of the Independence Axiom,” Theory and Deasion, xuu (1997): 
279-92. 
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adopting a feasible plan when one’s preferences for outcomes are 
incoherent does not make one coherent. On Levi’s view one’s prefer- 
ences for outcomes can only be judged incoherent in relation to the 
outcomes that can be reached by a feasible plan. 

Let me give some prima facie reasons in favor of my position. First, 
the agent with cyclical preferences will end up paying for an option 
that he could have had for free, ‘could’ in the sense that it will be 
an option that he would choose not to take. And specifically, he does 
this even though his preferences endure. Both in the case of Ulysses 
and in the case of Reflection the agent’s preferences change over 
time and this is the reason that the plan with the optimal outcome 
is not feasible. The agent’s preferences at a particular time cannot 
be held to be incoherent for not reaching an optimal outcome when 
the préferences change. But when the preferences endure and are 
still not able to deliver an optimal outcome, this arguably is a prima 
facie case for criticizing the preferences. 

Second, when we are just considering preferences on outcomes, 
feasibility is a contingent property. Say that we embellish the example 
so that the agent can choose to go ahead with his present preferences 
but also has the choice of reversing his preferences so that bis better 
than a — $1, cis better than b — $1, and a is better than c — $1. So, 
for instance, he can choose to face the option between band a — $1 
either with his present preferences or with reversed preferences. If 
he satisfies OP, he will prefer to enter into the decision situation with 
reversed preferences (as that will give him b rather than a — $1). So 
to get an optimal outcome (according to his present preferences) he 
must choose to reverse his preferences; he does not find his present 
preferences a good guide for action. Again, I would say, this is a strong 
prima facie case for saying that his preferences are not coherent. 

Of course, one might concede that there is something “odd” about 
having incoherent preferences (in the sense I am proposing), yet 
maintain that to the extent that incoherence appeals to outcomes 
that can only be reached by an infeasible plan, incoherence is not a 
pragmaticnotion (and perhaps, to this extent, has no normative force). 
After all, one might say, if we are strictly pragmatic we should only 
appeal to outcomes that the agent can actually reach when evaluating 
the performance of the agent. But this to some extent would be 
begging the question. The issue is in part what exactly should count 
as pragmatically problematic behavior and in part how the blame for 
this should be apportioned. I would say that the very fact that the 
agent with cyclical preferences ends up paying for something he could 
have had for free is a real pragmatic problem for the agent. Indeed, 
the fact that a violation of Reflection can lead to exploitation is also 
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a pragmatic problem for the agent. The difference between the two 
cases, in my view, is that the source of the latter pragmatic problem 
is not the initial preferences of the agent and the solution to it is not 
for the agent to revise these preferences, but rather, if anything, to 
buy an insurance policy (accept bets 1 and 2) so as to reduce the 
damage done if his preferences change. Levi, by contrast, would find 
neither case pragmatically problematic for the agent. 

So the bone of contention lies not in what the agent can achieve, 
but in what should count as a pragmatic evaluation of the agent's 
achievements. As this is done in the light of the agent's own prefer- 
ences one should, I argue, look at the problems those very same 
preferences generate. If they themselves make the optimal outcomes 
infeasible, this is a pragmatic problem. The implicit analogy between 
this issue and ‘ought implies can’ is misleading because what the 
agent with enduring preferences prefers to do determines both what 
he can do and what he ought to do if we judge him only by his own 
preferences and it is what he prefers to do that is at issue. The rational 
agent should only embark on feasible plans, but this is a constraint 
derived from the assumption that the agent is coherent and not from 
the principle that outcomes that cannot be reached ('cannot' in 
the sense that they are not the outcomes of any feasible plan) are 
inadmissible as objects of comparison when evaluating the agent's per- 
formance. 

To conclude: an agent who is coherent is not exploitable, if his 
preferences endure. An agent who is incoherent is exploitable, if his 
preferences endure. This links coherence to performance. But when 
preferences do not endure, exploitability is neither a necessary nor 
sufficient condition for incoherence. This weakens the link between 
coherence and performance, but only because itis a contingent matter 
whether or not one’s preferences endure, just as it is a contingent 
matter whether or not one will ever end up in a decision situation 
where one’s preferences, incoherent or not, are put to the test. 

JOHN CANTWELL 
Royal Institute of Technology/Sweden 


PROOFS OF THE THEOREMS 


Proof of Theorem 1. (The proofs of 1 and 3 are similar in character as 
are 2 and 4 so here I will prove only 3 and 4.) (3) Assume that the 
agent is standard and satisfies a. Note that if v is reachable from u, 
then P,(*) C P,(#). By a, if x € C(P,(#)) and x € P,(#), then x € 
C(P,(#)). Hence no optimal plan at u is considered bad to follow 
through. 
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(4) Assume that the agent is strongly coherent, and assume that X 
and Y are finite sets of end states, that u € C(X) N Y and for reductio 
that u € C(XN Y). Let Z* be the set we get by replacing each optimal 
element x of XM Y by x—e for some suitable (nonzero) €. Let v be 
a state where A(v) = X — (u) and let w be a state such that A(w) = 
Z*. Let m be a state where A(m) = {v, uj. 

Thus at m the agent can choose between the state v (which allows 
a choice between the elements of X — (ul) and the state w (which 
allows a choice between the elements of Z*). As u € Z* (remember 
u is not an optimal element of XM Y) the final outcomes that can 
be reached from m are XU Z*. Also as u € Z*, the plan p = <u, u> 
is a plan for m, furthermore p(#) € C(P,(#)) (as p(#) = u and 
P,() = XU Z*). By PPA, as p(#) £ C(X Y), pl#) € CZ), thus 
p(#) € C(P.(#)). Hence pis an optimal plan at m that is not worth 
following through; hence, contrary to assumption, the agent is not 
strongly coherent. 

Proof of Theorem 2. (1) Assume that the agent's preferences on states 
are strongly coherent. Thus in particular, for any u and v, C,(P,(#)) 
N EG G GU). Assume now that p € C(P,) N F, Assume that 
the agent satisfies OP^, then p(#) E C(P,4)). Asp € Fe pH) © B(#), 
so p(#)E Q(F,GO). Again by OP^, p € G(F). Assume instead that 
the agent satisfies OP. Thus, as p € C,(P,), p(#) € G(E,t)). Then 
by OP, p € G(E). 

(2) Assume that the agent's preferences on states are strongly coher- 
ent and that he satisfies OP. In the proof of (1) we saw that C,(P,) 
G C,(F,). To show inclusion in the other direction, assume that p € 
CF). By OP, p(#) E G(F, GP), but then, again by OP, p € GP). 
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FROM CONSEQUENTIALISM TO UTILITARIANISM* 


n this article, we show that total act utilitarianism can be derived 

from a set of axioms that are (or ought to be) acceptable for 

anyone subscribing to the basic ideals of consequentialism. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Total act utilitarianism prescribes that an act is morally right just in 
case the total sum of utility for all individuals is at least as high as 
that of all alternatives. The term ‘consequentialism’ denotes a more 
general set of ethical theories, according to which the moral status 
of an act is entirely determined by its consequences. Derek Parfit's 
priority view is an example of a nonutilitarian version of consequen- 
tialism, which prescribes that benefits to the worse off should count 
for more than benefits to the better off. Another example is the 
maximin principle, which entails that an act is morally right just in case 
the consequences for the worst off individual are as good as possible.* 
Further examples include different versions of egalitarianism, pre- 
scribing that the relative differences in well-being among individuals 
are ethically important (in most cases together with the total amount 
of well-being). 

A plausible point of departure for a defense of total act utilitarian- 
ism is the question: Why is total act utilitarianism better than other 
versions of consequentialism, such as the priority view, the maximin 
principle, and different forms of egalitarianism? This is equivalent to 
asking how we know that utilitarianism is correct given that some 
version of consequentialism is known to be correct. Needless to say, 
a satisfactory answer to this question does not resolve all ethical prob- 
lems. A substantial gap between consequentialism on one hand, and 
rights, duty, and virtue ethics, on the other hand, will remain. 

Unlike John C. Harsanyi’s famous utilitarian theorem and John 
Broome's improved version of this theorem,’ the axiomatization pre- 


*I wish to thank Sven Ove Hansson, John Cantwell, Gunnar Byornsson, Hans Mathlein, 
Torbjorn Tannsjo, and an anonymous referee for valuable comments on earher drafts. 

! "Equality or Priority?" The Lindley Lecture, 1991 (Lawrence: University of Kansas, 
1995); see also a shortened version, “Equality and Prionty," Ratio, x, 3 (1997): 202-21. 

* The most wellknown apphcation of the maximin prinaple to an ethical context 
is John Rawls's A Theory of Justice, (Cambridge: Harvard, 1971). 

* See, for example, Harsanyi, "Cardinal Welfare, Indrvidualistic Ethics, and Inter- 
personal Comparisons of Utility,” Journal of Political Economy, xui (1955): 6-93, and 
“Bayesian Decision Theory, Rule Utilitarianism, and Arrow's Impossibility Theory” 
Theory and Decision, x1 (1979): 289-317—aee also Broome's Ethics Out of Economics 
(New York: Cambridge, 1999), chapter 6. 
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sented here does not rely on Bayesian decision theory. Hence, the 
new axiomatization will appeal also to people who do not find the 
axioms of Bayesian decision theory acceptable. 

A difficulty in Harsanyi’s and Broome’s Bayesian approaches, which 
has been recently discussed by Wlodek Rabinowicz, is that their axioms 
only imply that, “The overall goodness is an additively separable func- 
tion of the individual goodness values, but they do not guarantee that 
each individual is treated equally in this addition.™ In order to get 
all the way to utilitarianism, Harsanyi and Broome also have to assume 
that we somehow can calibrate the utility functions of different individ- 
uals and thereby make sure that everyone’s benefits count equally 
much. This would, obviously, presuppose cardinal comparisons of 
interpersonal utility. The axiomatization presented here does not 
solve the problem of interpersonal utility comparisons, but cardinal 
comparisons of interpersonal utility play a more salient role in the 
new axiomatization, compared to Harsanyi’s. 

In section II, a set of ethical axioms are proposed, and in section 
rr, two utilitarian theorems are stated. The proofs of the theorems 
are given at the end. 


II. ETHICAL AXIOMS 


Somewhat roughly put, we are going to derive utilitarianism from the 
following five consequentialistic intuitions: 


(1) (The value of) consequences form an extensive structure. 

(2) In every ethical problem, at least one act is morally right 

(8) If an act is split into two other acts, which both have exactly the 
same consequences as the original act, then the two new acts are 
morally right just 1n case the original act is morally right. 

(4) If an act yields strictly better consequences for all individuals than 
another, then the latter act is not morally right. 

(5) If the consequences of an act are better for individual i than for r, 
then there 1s some nonzero amount by which the consequences for 
ican be diminished, such that there is some (possibly large) increase 
in the consequences for ;' that compensates for this. 


We shall now render these consequentialistic intuitions more precise. 
Let A = (a, a’, a”,...} be a nonempty and finite set of alternative acts. 
We conceive of acts as particular acts rather than as acttypes, and 
naturally all alternative acts should be performable by the same agent." 


* *Prioritarianizm for Prospects,” Ushtas, xiv (2002): 2-21, see p. 6. 

+ It should be emphasized that acts are choices about what total amount of good 
and bad consequences cach individual will experience from now until he or she dies. 
That is, by choosing an act we choose cach individual's final amount of good and 


bad consequences. 
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Furthermore, let J = {n č, #”,...} be a nonempty and finite set of 
individuals. In an éthical context such as this, it is reasonable to assume 
that the set of individuals includes all individuals in the world—not just 
some specific subset, such as white South Africans. For each pair of 
acts and individuals in A X J there are consequences cæ Qe... The 
set of all possible consequences individuals may face is denoted C. It 
is not concrete states of affairs that matter from an ethical point 
of view for consequentialists (at least not according to the versions 
considered here). Instead, a ‘consequence’ should rather be conceived of 
as the entity that the consequentialist claims to be valuable, for example, 
preference satisfaction or amounts of hedonistic pleasure. 

Causal and other relational aspects of consequences will not be 
modeled. The following example illustrates this point: suppose that 
the consequence no enemy soldiers killed is preferred to the consequence 
many enemy soldiers killed. Then, if no causal or other relational aspects 
are modeled, it will be reasonable to also assume that the consequence 
no enemy soldiers killed & war is lost is preferred to the consequence 
many enemy soldiers killed & war is lost, since we have added the same 
consequence to both initial consequences. Some (nonutilitarian) con- 
sequentialists, however, would probably consider it better that many 
enemy soldiers are killed in case the war is lost, which contradicts the 
assumption introduced above. Arguably, the best way to make sense 
of this noncausal and nonrelational notion of consequences is to 
think of consequences in a more abstract way than we usually do, for 
example, by focusing on their value properties, as suggested above. 

In any axiomatic treatment of utilitarianism, one must at some 
point introduce the idea of interpersonal utility comparisons. One 
option is simply to assume that there is a cardinal function assigning 
real numbers to all consequences. This would not be entirely unrea- 
sonable, since adherents of different versions of consequentialism 
disagree about which rule should be used for evaluating a given 
distribution of consequences, not about the cardinal function itself. 
In the present exposition, however, we sball take another approach, 
and instead start from the assumption that the agent is able to make 
ordinal interpersonal comparisons. More precisely, we assume that 
the agent's preferences among the elements of C form a weak order- 
ing. This means, among other things, that a consequence G either 
is better for i (is preferred to) than consequence Gy is for t, or of 


*In the end, this assumption also implies that cardinal comparisons of interper- 
sonal utility are possible, as will soon become evident, so this assumption is no radical 
improvement over Harzanyi's. 
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equal value, or worse. Axiom 1 (extensive structure) can then be 
applied for constructing a cardinal utility function.” An ethical problem 
can be conceived of as a triple 8 = (A, J, Cy), in which A and 7 are 
defined as above and Cy, is the set of consequences corresponding to 
A X I, that is, all consequences that are obtainable for the individuals 
I with the acts A. We then define a solution to an ethical problem 
as follows: 


Definition 1. Let 5 = (A, I, Ca). Then, (5) is a solution to 5 if and only if 
(i) ®(8) C A, and 
(ii) every member in ©(8) is morally right to perform. 


The solution ®(8) is, of course, not supposed to be known in advance 
by the agent. If anything, it is the aim of normative ethics to determine 
the members of (5). The triple (G >, ~) is a comparison structure 
for consequences, in which > and ~ are relations on C representing 
strict preference respectively indifference.’ (As usual, c> ¢ €» c> c 
V c~ d.) We assume that there is a binary operation - on C. Intuitively, 
c. c means "both consequence c and c obtain.” Furthermore, we 
wish to model the idea of an "interval" of consequences that have a 
bounded (small) negative value, for example, "Anne loses ten cents," 
*Mark arrives one minute earlier to work than necessary," and so forth. 
Consider the following definition. 


Definition 2. Let D(C C) be a set of bounded undesirable consequences 
just in case there are some c c € Csucb that 

(i) for every d E D it holds that c > d > c, and 

(ii) for every c" € Cand every d € D, if c" > d then c" > c" » d, and 
(iii) for every d, 4 € Din D there is some d" such that d > à" > d. 


Let us now consider the following ethical axioms, which I propose 
hold for every ethical problem 8. The consequences 6 c', c", d” are 
arbitrary elements in G and C, is the concatenation of all conse- 
quences faced by i in case a is performed (in the ethical problem (A, 
L Cx). 


Axiom 1. (Extensroe Structure) For all c, d, c", d” E Q 
(i) (G >, ~) is a weak order. 


7 As stated below, Axiom 1 will allow C to be infinitely large. At the expense of 
considerable technical complexity, however, Axiom 1 could be relaxed such that 
only a set C of more realistic size has to be considered. A good starting point for 
such a modification 1s to apply the results in David H. Krantz et al., in Foundations 
of Measurement, Volume 1+ Additive and Polynomial Representations (New York: Academic, 
1971), chapter 3.4 and 3.5. 

* The concept of comparison structures is introduced and investigated in detail by 
Sven Ove Hanson in The Structure of Values and Norms (New York: Cambndge, 2001). 
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Gi) [ce (e e 67] ~ [Ite e) +c”) 

(ii) c» d € (ce c") > (d c") e (eec) > (c" « e) 

(iv) If c > c, then there is a positive integer n such that (nce c") > 
(nc +c”), where nc is defined inductively as: lc — a (n + l)c= neve 
Axiom 2. (Action Guidance) D(8) » (2 

Axiom 3. (Split of Ads) Suppose that 8 = (A, J, Cy) and 8’ = (A’, I, Cy), 
with A’ = (A — (ad) U {a', a"). Then, if & ~ aw, ~ & for all i€ Z it 
holds that {a’, a"] C «(8') if and only if a € @(8). 

Axiom 4. (Weak Pareto) If there is an a such that for some a’ it holds that 
G, > Ca for all y then a € M(8). 

Axiom 5. (Trads-Off) There is a set of bounded undesirable consequences 
Da such that for every d, € D, there is a (possibly much better) conse- 
quence c, such that for all ethical problems 5, if a € (8) and Ga > 
Cy, it holds that (8) = D(5*), where 8’ is the ethical problem obtained 
from 8 by substituung C, with Ca * d, and Cy with C, * c. 


Axiom 1 enables us to assign real numbers to consequences represent- 
ing utility. This is the only axiom that is not a necessary consequence 
of utilitarianism. In principle, it could be replaced by any set of 
assumptions that allow for a numerical representation of utility (that 
is unique at least up to a positive linear transformation). 

Axiom 2 would, of course, not be accepted by people who believe 
in moral dilemmas. Consequentialists, however, typically show little 
sympathy to that idea, and therefore this is not a serious problem here. 

Axiom 3 asserts that if an act is split into two other acts, which 
both have exactly the same consequences as the original act, then 
the two new acts are morally right just in case the original act is 
morally right. In order to illustrate what it means to split an act into 
two, suppose that you have decided to go for a walk in the park. This 
activity can be performed in two ways, namely by carrying the umbrella 
in either your left or in your right hand. If the consequences of these 
two new acts are the same as the consequences of the original act, 
then the moral status of all three acts should be the same. Axiom 3 
follows from the basic consequentialistic idea that consequences alone 
determine the moral status of an act. 

Axiom 4 is a version of the wel-known Pareto principle, which 
plays a central role in Harsanyi's as well as in Broome's axiomatiz- 
ations.? Note, however, that Axiom 4 is weaker than the traditional 
Pareto principle. 


*Axiom C in Harsanyi, "Bayesian Decision Theory, Rule Utilitarianism, and 
Arrow's Impoesibihty Theory," p. 293. Broome discusses his use of the Pareto principle 
on p 92 (op at). 
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Axiom 5 is the most controversial of the five axioms. It asserts that 
a withdrawal of a small amount of utility from someone who is well 
off can be ethically compensated by giving some amount of utility 
(perhaps much more) to a worse-off individual. Of course, this axiom 
will not be accepted by someone subscribing to, for example, ethical 
egoism. One of Harsanyi’s axioms, however, is also incompatible with 
ethical egoism, namely Axiom D, which states that one should give 
equal weight to everyone's utility functions (ibid., p. 294). Further- 
more, it is also worth noticing that ethical egoism cannot even be 
formulated in the technical framework used in this paper, since it 
does not allow us to tell which i € J is identical to the agent. Already 
this fact is, arguably, a partial reason for regarding ethical egoism as 
a pathological form of consequentialism. 

It is trivial to show that Axioms 2 and 3 are necessary consequences 
of at least four versions of consequentialism, namely utilitarianism, 
prioritarianism, the maximin view, and egalitarianism.” Axiom 4 
(Weak Pareto) is also a necessary consequence of these versions of 
consequentialism, with the exception of the most extreme version of 
egalitarianism; people who are concerned with nothing except value 
differences do not have to accept Axiom 4 (or Harsanyi's or Broome's 
stronger versions of the Pareto principle). Parfit's levelling down 
objection is a well-known argument to the effect that such an extreme 
form of egalitarianism is unreasonable (of. at, pp. 17-18). Axiom 5, 
or the weaker Axiom 5' stated in the next section, is entailed by 
utilitarianism, prioritarianism, egalitarianism, and the maximin view, 
given that there is a set of bounded undesirable consequences D as 
stated in Definition 2 and given that C is fine-grained (see below). I 
leave to the reader verification of my claims about Axioms 2—4. For 
Axiom 5, however, a formal observation is motivated, since this proof 
requires a few technical assumptions. 


Observation 1. Suppose that Cis fine-grained (for every Ga > Ga € C there 
is some c? such that q > q > cz) and also suppose that there is a set 
of bounded undesirable consequences D(C C). Then utilitarianism, 
prioritarianism, and egalitarianism all entail Axiom 5 or Axiom 5', and 
the maximin view entails a version of Axiom 5 according to which d, 
and ¢ have to be chosen such that the worst consequence of tbe act 
in question is not diminished." 


J For technical formulations of these ethical theories, see the proof of Observa- 
tion 1. 

E m technical terms, d, and q should be chosen such that C, * d, ™ C 
and Gu + w ™ Cy. 
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The version of Axiom 5 entailed by the maximin view is trivially 
implied by the original version of Axiom 5. Furthermore, since this 
version is also sufficient for deriving the theorem stated in the next 
section—l leave it to the reader to verify this’*—it can be reasonably 
maintained that the axiomatization constructed here is also relevant 
for advocates of the maximin view. 

Thus, given that Axiom 1 can be accepted, or some other axioms 
that allow us to construct a cardinal utility function, it seems that we 
have a compelling argument in favor of utilitarianism, namely that 
this theory follows (see section m and the proofs) from premises that 
are accepted by advocates of all major positions in the debate about 
consequentialism. 


II. TWO UTILITARIAN THEOREMS 


Taken together, Axioms 1-5 imply that utility numbers can be assigned 
to all consequences, and that the solution to an ethical problem is 
the set of acts having the highest sum of utility. 


Theorem 1. Let Axioms 1-5 hold for a set A of ethical problems. Then 
there is a realvalued function u on C such that for every 8 € A: 
(1) ules d) = u(c) + u(c) and u(c) > uld) ec» c 
(2) If w is another function satisfying (1), then for some real number 
r>0, u= r. 
(3) (5) = {a 2, u(G) = È u(G,,) forall d € A} 
EI EI 


Parts (1) and (2) of Theorem 1 assert that the utility of consequences 
are measurable on a ratio scale. Part (3) is the utilitarian property, 
recommending us to choose alternatives that maximize utility. 

The strongest axiom employed in Theorem 1 is Axiom 5, as noted 
in the previous section. While that axiom requires the value of a good 
consequence compensating for a poor consequence to be entirely 
determined by the poor consequence in question, the following weak- 
ening (Axiom 5') allows the compensation to be a function of more 
factors, as long as it can be described by a positive monotone function. 


Axiom 5’. (Weak Trads-Off) There is a set of bounded undesirable conse- 
quences D, such that for every d, € D, and every ethical problem 8, 
there is a (much better) consequence d determined by some positive 
monotone function (of a, d, and c) such that, if a € ©(8) and C, > 
Cy, it holds that b(5) = (5), where 8’ is the ethical problem obtained 
from 8 by substituting C, for C, * d, and Cy for C, + c. 


* Note that the proof given below leaves the minimal level of act a" in 8" at least 
as high as the minimal level of act a’ in 8” 
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Theorem 2, stated below, shows that also Axioms 1—4 and 5’ are 
sufficient for obtaining the desired support for utilitarianism. 


Theorem 2. Let Axioms 1—4 and 5’ hold for a set A of ethical problems. 
Then there is a real-valued function u on C such that for every 8 € A, 
(1)-(3) in Theorem 1 are satisfied. 


In my view, axiomatic arguments are valuable mainly because they 
show how certain central ideas are connected to each other. If a set 
of axioms is less controversial than some theorem, then a proof that 
the theorem follows from the axioms indicates that either one should 
give up at least one of the axioms, or accept the theorem. As I see 
it, the conjunction of Axioms 1-5, respectively Axioms 1-4 and 5’, 
are less controversial than the utilitarian doctrine. Therefore, it is an 
interesting piece of information that utilitarianism can be deduced 
out of those axioms. As pointed out in the introduction, the present 
axiomatization differs from Harsanyi’s and his successors’ axiomatiz- 
ations in at least two aspects. First, Harsanyi constructed his axiomati- 
zation by adding a set of axioms to Bayesian decision theory. That is, 
his ethical conclusion is derived from what is fundamentally a set of 
rationality requirements for individual decision making under risk. 
Anyone who considers that theory of rationality to be unacceptable, 
for example, because he or she feels that the much criticized indepen- 
dence postulate (or “the sure-thing principle”) lacks intuitive justifica- 
tion, will also refute Harsanyi’s argument for utilitarianism.” 

The second difference, which is perhaps less important, has to do 
with interpersonal utility comparisons. Harsanyi’s Axiom D requires 
that agents can judge whether the utility functions for a set of n 
individuals are expressed in equal utility units.'^ This, he admitted, 
presupposes an ability to make cardinal comparisons of interpersonal 
utility. In the present axiomatization, we instead assume that ordinal 
comparisons of interpersonal utility are possible, and we show that a 
sufficiently rich structure of ordinal comparisons allows us to assign 
cardinal numbers (by applying Axiom 1). This is a wel-known maneu- 
ver in measurement theory, and I do not want to claim that it is a 
radical improvement over Harsanyi's proposal. (For example, we still 
lack a satisfactory theory about what sort of evidence can legitimately 
be taken to indicate that one person enjoys a higher utility level than 
another.) A small advantage of the suggested approach, however, is 
that it does not, unlike Harsanyi's Axiom D, require direct numerical 


? [n Broome's version of Harsanyr's aniomatization, the most controvermal Bayestan 
axiom 15 the mmpartiahty axiom. 

M i, “Bayseian Decision Theory, Rule Utilitarianiam, and Arrow's Impossibihty 
Theory," p. 294. 
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comparisons; the numbers used for describing different utility levels 
are derived from the axiomatization itself. 

MARTIN PETERSON 
Royal Institute of Technology/Sweden 


PROOFS 
Proof of Observation 1. Utilitarianism. According to this theory, there is 
a function u that assigns real numbers to all elements in G and for 
every ethical problem 8 it holds that ®(8) = (a: u(Ca) +... + u( Ca) = 
u(Cy,) +... + u(C,,) for all a, a’ € AJ. In order to derive Axiom 5, 
choose for every d, € Dw a cz such that —u(d,) = u( cw). (That there 
is such a consequence c follows from the assumption that C is fine- 
grained.) Then the total sum of utility of the modified acts in 8 and 
3 will be equal; hence, these ethical problems have the same solution. 

Priontananism: Prioritarians distinguish between utility and moral 
value; the moral value v(a) of an act can be described by the equation 
v(a) = r(u(Ca)) +... + r(u(C,)), where ris a strictly increasing and 
concave function. In order to derive Axiom 5' choose, for every d, 
€ D. a Gy such that r(u(G * da)) + r(u(Cz + Cw)) = r(u( CQ) + 
r(u(Cy)). (That there is such a consequence cz follows from the 
assumption that Cis fine-grained.) Then the total sum of moral value 
of the modified acts in 8 and 8’ will be equal; hence, these ethical 
problems have the same solution. 

Egaktarianism According to this theory, the moral value v(a) of an 
act can be described by the equation v(a) = e(u(Ca),..., u( Co), 
where e is a function that is strictly increasing with respect to some 
appropriate measure of equality. In order to derive Axiom 5, choose, 
for every d, € D, a c , such that e(..., u(C,), U( Cu) ...) = e..., u(Cy 
+ da), u( Ce * c q),...). (That there is such a consequence follows from 
the assumption that C is fine-grained.) Then the total sum of moral 
value of the modified acts in 8 and 8’ will be equal; hence, these 
ethical problems have the same solution. 

The Maximin View: This view does not presuppose any cardinal 
measurement of consequences. As noted in Observation 1, we con- 
sider a slightly weakened version of Axiom 5, according to which d, 
and ¢ are chosen such that C, * d, » C, and C, * w » Cy. In order 
to derive this version of Axiom 5 it is sufficient to note that the 
maximin view singles out the set of morally right acts by just taking 
into consideration the worst consequences of each act; hence, since 
the worst consequences of each act were assumed to be unaff 


er 
and we know that there is a set of bounded undesirable conseq s NON 
e ; i 
f t( TERE ae 
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any « that satisfies the condition stated in Observation 1 can be 
chosen. 

Proof of Theorem 1. Parts (1) and (2) rely entirely on Axiom 1, and 
are essentially an application of a standard theorem in measurement 
theory that has been carefully proved by others. Therefore, we will 
just provide a rough sketch of the main idea.” 

In order to construct the function u we select a consequence c* in 
G, which will serve as the unit of the ratio scale. For any other cin C 
and for any positive integer n, the Archimedean axiom 1:(iv) implies 
that there is an integer m such that mc* > nc. Let m, be the smallest 
integer for which this is true, and observe that m,c* > nc = (m, — 
1)c*. Hence, m, copies of the unit consequence c* are approximately 
equal to n copies of c. By selecting a larger and larger n the approxima- 
tion becomes better and better, and, given that the limit exists, we 
can define u as: u(c) = liM, m,/n. In order to complete the proof, 
one has to show that the limit exists and that it satisfies the properties 
stated in (1) and (2). 

Part. (3) is easier to prove if we first prove the following lemma. 


Lemma 3. (Equal Trade-Off) There is a closed interval of positive numbers 
[a, b] such that for all a € [a, b] and for all ethical problems 8, if a'€ 
(8) and u(C > u(C.), it holds that «b(5) = (8’), where 8’ is the 
ethical problem obtained from 8 by subtracting a from u( Ca) and adding 
a to u(C,). 5 


Because of parts (1) and (2) in Theorem 1 we know that utility 
numbers can be attached to all elements in C. Thus, by applying parts 
(1) and (2) to Axioms 3, 4, and 5, they can be restated in numerical 
terms. It is fruitful to state the numerical version of Axiom 5 asa trivial 
lemma. In Lemma 4 below, the concept of "bounded undesirable 
consequences’ in Axiom 5 has been replaced by a closed interval of 
real numbers, which property (1) allows us to do. 


Lemma 4. There is a closed interval of positive numbers [a, b] such that 
for all a € [a, b] there is a number B such that for all ethical problems 
8, if a € (8) and u(C,) > u(C2), it holds that (5) = (8), where 
8' is the ethical problem obtamed from 8 by subtracting a from u( Gw) 
and adding B to u(C.).- ` : 


We are going to prove Lemma 3 by showing that a = B whenever 


- B For full details, see, for example, Krantz (of at, pp. 77-81); see also F. Roberts, 
Measurement Theory, Volume 7 of Gian-Carlo Rota, ed., Encyclopedia of Mathematics and Its 
a a ace ac For the sketch provided here, see Krantz, 
P . 
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Lemma 4 is applied to an ethical problem. Assume for reductio that 
a »* B as Lemma 4 is applied to the act a and the individuals i and 
i’. Let us first consider the case in which :and ?' are the only individuals 
in 8, and a € (b(8). Let (CZ) = u and let u( Cy) = t; t, > ty. By 
applying Axiom 3 twice, we find that 5 can be transformed into an 
ethical problem 8’ with three new (identical) acts a’, a", a” such 
that (5) = (D(8) — a U (a' U a" U a”). 

We now apply Lemma 4 to a” and a” in 8’ exactly k times with 
some a’ and B’, such that 0 < u — Aa’ — [1 + kB'] < a. (It might 
hold that there are no k, a’, B’ that satisfy this inequality, for example, 
if B’ æ a’. In that case, let k = 1, a' = a, P’ = B, and ignore the next 
sentence.) Then we apply Lemma 4 to g” one more time, this time 
subtracting a respectively, and adding B. It now holds that u(CG»,) < 
u(G-,) in 8". Finally, we apply Lemma 4 again, but this time we 
subtract a from u(y) and add B to u(G-,). 


8! 8" 
Po; i ; 
a’ uj Us, a’ uj us 
a" uj uy a" u — ke u: + kp’ 
a” wu W a" uj—k'—oatB wt eB’ +B-a 


We initially assumed that a * B. Hence, —a + B # 0. Thus, by Axiom 
4, a" € B(8") or a” € G(8"), which contradicts the result that {a’, 
a", a} = B(8') = &(8”). Consequently, our initial assumption must 
be false. i 

Let us now consider the case in which a ¢ (8). Then, by Axiom 
2, there is some other act b such that b € P(8). Furthermore, since 
B is a function of a, it follows that a and B can be applied to u( G) and 
u( Cw) in the same way as above, yielding the analogous contradiction. 

Finally, in order to handle the general case with more than two 
: individuals, it is sufficient to note that for every individual ; € {I {i 
U 7], it holds that u(G) = u(n) = u(G-,) = u(G-). Hence, the 
maneuver from 8 to 8” can be carried out in a similar way as above. 
Q.E.D. (Lemma 3). 

We are now in a position to prove part (3) of Theorem 1. Let 8 be 
an arbitrary element in A. We then apply to 8 the function to* (trade- 
off), which we define as the following function to iterated n times for 
some n such that to^(8) = to**!(8). Let high(8, a) be a function that 
returns an ordered pair (a, :) such that u(C,) = u(C.) for every i', 
and lou(8, a) a function that returns an ordered pair (a, 1) such that 
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u(C,) = u(C,) for every 7. Let a be a small positive nonzero number 
obtained from Lemma 2 such that for every u(C,) there is an even 
number tsuch that a-t= u( Ga). (In case there are no a and tsatisfying 
this condition, we also have to choose some additional number a’ < 
a, that we apply the “last time” utility is subtracted; that is, a’ should 
be chosen such that a * t + a’ = u(C).) 


8 if u(C,) = u(C,) for all a, i, ? 


«o-| 
S) (A’, I', u') otherwise, with: 


(iti) For some a such that A = Aagh(8, a), | = low(8, a) and u(h) * 
u(i), for all r, t v, ut 
U (Ca) = u(q) — a if and only if (a, 9 = h 
w (Cw) = u(qy) + a if and only if (a i) = 1 
ul (qe) = ula) for all (a’, 1") s& AI 


Since rule to* is obtained from an iterated application of Lemma 2 
(equal trade-off), it holds that «b(8) = (to*(8)). It follows from the 
definition of a above that to* will converge such that u( Ca) = u(C,) 
for all a, i 7’ in the ethical problem to*(8). 

We now apply Axiom 4 and Axiom 2 to ®(to*(8)), which gives us 
a set A* = (c >) u(C,) = Y, u(C,, for all à € AJ. Hence, (8) = 


dO (to*(8)) = Ae = {a > u( Ce) = Y u(C,,) for all a € AJ. Q.E.D. 
El ÆI 


(Theorem 1). 

Proof of Theorem 2. We prove Theorem 2 by showing that Theorem 
I holds even if Axiom 5 is substituted by Axiom 5’, that is, that property 
(8) of Theorem 1 follows from Axioms 1—4 and 5’. As before, we 
apply property (1) and (2) of Theorem 1 and obtain the following 
numerical version of Axiom 5’: 


Lemma 5. There is a closed interval of positive numbers [a, b) such that 
for all a € [a, 5] and for all ethical problems 8, there is a (much larger) 
number B determined by some monotone function (of a and tus uy’) 
such that if a € (8) and u(C,) > u(C.), it holds that b(8) = 0(8’), 
where 8’ is the ethical problem obtained from 8 by subtracting a from 
u(G,) and adding B to u(Gy). 


It will be sufficient to prove Lemma 3, since the proof of property 
(3) of Theorem 1 only relies on that lemma in conjunction with 
Axiom 4. Lemma 3 is proved by showing that a = B whenever Lemma 
5 is applied to an ethical problem. Assume for reductio that a »5 B 
as Lemma 5 is applied to the act a and the individuals i and +’. Let 
us first consider the case in which i and 1’ are the only individuals in 
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8, and a € (8). Let u(Ca) = wm and let u(Cy) = t5; t4 > th. By 
applying Axiom 3 twice, we find that 8 can be transformed into an 
ethical problem 8’ with three new (identical) acts a’, a", a” such that 


@(8') = (d$(8 —a U {a’ U a” Ua"). 


We now apply Lemma 5 to a” and a” in 8’ exactly k times with some 
a’ and B', B”,..., such that 0 < 14 — Ao’ —[wm + (B' + B" t ..)] < 
a. The difference between u and 1 is now very small. (If, for example, 
B’ > a’ it might hold that there are no k, a’, B', B" that satisfy this 
inequality; in that case, let k = 1, a’ = a, B’ = B, and ignore the 
next sentence.) Then we apply Lemma 5 to g” one more time, this 
time subtracting a respectively adding B. It now holds that ue, < w=, 
in 8. 


8' 
i Di 
a u U 
a" u C kal Us + (B’ + p" + si) 
a" u, — Ae’ —a@ u + (B+ B" +...) +B 
6" 
i 1 
a ui Us 
a" u — ho’ us + (P + p" +...) 


a” u — An’ — a + Bo u, + (BP' + B" +...) +B-—a@ 


We now apply Lemma 5 to g” again and subtract a from t=, and 
add Bs to u, This yields the ethical problem 8". Since B » a there 
are two cases to consider, namely, a > f and B > a. Let us first 
consider the case when B > a. Then, By > B > a, because of monoton- 
icity. Hence, —a + By > —a + B > 0. Thus, by Axiom 4, we have a" 
E d(8") or a" E d(8"), which contradicts the result that {a’, a", 
a’"}] = d(8') = d(8'). Consequently, our initial assumption must 
be false. The case when a > f is handled in the analogous way. 

The case in which a € (8) is handled exactly the same as in 
Theorem 1, as is the general case with more than two individuals. 
Q.E.D. (Theorem 2). 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THE FIRST PERSON: ERROR THROUGH MISIDENTIFICATION, 
THE SPLIT BETWEEN SPEAKER’S AND SEMANTIC 
REFERENCE, AND THE REAL GUARANTEE* 


n this article, I wish to contrast three different phenomena con- 

cerning the first person, which, so far, have not been sufficiently 

distinguished in the philosophical literature. A Jack of clarity about 
their distinction has led philosophers such as Elisabeth Anscombe,! 
and, more recently, Carol Rovane' and Andrea Christofidou? to claim 
that all, or at least most uses of ‘I’ and its cognates are immune to 
error through misidentsficatyon. I wish to show how such a conclusion is 
mistaken and possibly brought about, at least in part, by the conflation 
between error through misidentification and what I will call the spit 
between speaker's reference and semantic reference. Further reflection on 
the latter phenomenon, in turn, will show that while not all uses of 
T are immune to that split, it is true that they all have a further 
much more fundamental and important guarantee, so far I believe 
unremarked, which I will call the real guarantee. It is this real guarantee, 
I suggest, that Anscombe, Rovane, and Christofidou are in fact trying 
to account for under the misapprehension that it is what others, 
such as Sydney Shoemaker, Gareth Evans, Crispin Wright, and John 
McDowell, have called immunity to error through misidentification.* 


I. ROVANE’S AND CHRISTOFIDOU'S ACCOUNTS 
OF ERROR THROUGH MISIDENTIFICATION 


As is familiar, the idea of immunity to error through misidentification 
can be traced back to Ludwig Wittgenstein's distinction, in The Blue 


* I would like to thank the Fulbright program and the Fonds National Suisse 
EFRIFO406101443 for their support. 

1 "The First Person,” in Samuel usen pint ed., Mind ana m Wolfson 
Lectures 1974 (New York. Oxford, 1975), pp. 45—64; reprinted in e Yourgrau, ed., 
Demonstrates (New York: Oxford, 1990), pp. 185—53 (page reference to the latter) 

! "The Epistemology of First-person Reference," this JOURNAL, LXXXIV, $ (March 
1987): 147-67, “Selfreference: The Radicaliranon of Locke," this JOURNAL, xc, 2 
(February 1993): 73-97—here see p. 90; and The Bounds of Agency (Princeton: Univer- 
mty Press, 1998). S . M 

* “First Person. The Demand for Identification-free Self-reference," this JOURNAL, 
xcu, 4 (April 1995): 223-34. 

* Shoemaker, "Self-reference and Selfawareneas,” this JOURNAL, LXV, 19 (October 
8, 1968): 555-67; Evans, The Varieties of Reference (New York: Oxford, 1982); W t, 


“SelfKnowledge: The Wittgensteinian ;" in Wright, Barry C. Smith, and 
thia McDonald, eds., Knowing Our Own (New York. Oxford, 1998), see Pp: 
13-45, McDowell, “Reductionism and the First Person,” in Jonathan Dancy, y 
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Book, between what he called uses of ‘I’ (or ‘me’ and ‘my’) as subject 
and its uses as object Examples of the former kind of use are “I have 
a toothache,” “I see so-and-so”; examples of the latter, by contrast, are 
"My arm is broken," "I have a bump on my forehead." The difference 
between the two kinds of use, according to Wittgenstein is this: in 
the latter case I could utter, "My arm is broken," say after a car 
accident, on the basis of feeling pain in my arm and of seeing a 
broken arm at my side. Yet, that self-ascription could be based on 
having mistaken the broken arm at my side for mine, when, in fact, 
itis someone else's.) In such an event, there would be someone's arm 
that is broken but I would be mistaken in thinking that it is mine. By 
contrast, in the former case, there seems to be no provision for this 
kind of error. I may be wrong about what I am seeing, for instance, 
but there is no issue but that it is I who am doing the seeing." 
Here, however, is how Rovane characterizes error through misiden- 
tification: 
Let me describe, therefore, a situation in which we might [italics added] 
be prepared to grant that a use of the first person is accompanied by 
error through misidentification. Suppose I am facing a mirror and I 
believe that I see my own reflection when I really see someone else's. 
On the basis of what I see reflected in the mirror I say, "There's an 
incredibly tasteless paintng hanging on the wall directly behind me." 
Because I believe that I am the person reflected in the mirror, J take 
‘ma’ to refer to the person reflected in the mirror [italics added]. Thus there 
is a sense 1n which I take someone who is not myself, namely, the person 
reflected 1n the mirror, to have made my utterance and, hence, to be 
the referent of that use of ‘me’. As ıs usual uath cases of error through 
masideniificahon, we can tnlerpret the utterance so as to make i come oui true 


or false, depending on what referent we prefer to assign to the offending expression 
[italics added].... We are inclined to say that I must have intended to 





esu fai eed MA: Blackwell, 1997), pp 230-50. See also Christopher 
and Content (New York: Oxford, 1989); and J. Pryor, "Immunity to 
Error through Misidentification," Philosophical Tofscs, xxvi, 1 (1998): 271-304. 

* Cf. The Blue and the Brown Books (Oxford: Blackwell, 1958), see pp 66-67. 

*In the course of this article, I will mostly talk about selfascriptions that are liable 
to error through mizidentfication, which may or may not be linguistically expressed 
Iwillalso use the following conventions: e or double inverted commas for words 
and sentences, respectively, and square brackets for concepts and proposinonal 
contents. 

1! Nowadays there is a widespread agreement on the fact that immunity to error 
through mimdentfication is not a phenomenon that is characteristic only of self- 
ascriptions and that, for instance, uses of demonstratives can also be immune to that 
form of error. There 1s also widespread consensus about the fact that, contrary to 
what seems likely to have been Wittgenstem’s position on the matter, the distinction 
between error and immunity to error through misidentfication, relative to the first 
person, cuts acroes the physical and the psychological domains. 
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refer to myself when I used the expression ‘me’ and that I thought that 
in referring to myself I was also referring to the person reflected in the 
mirror. Hence it is more natural to interpret my utterance as false of 
myself rather than as true about the person reflected in the mirror. 
Nevertheless, the alternative tnienpretahon might be warranted in certain Gr 
cumstances, and, when it 1s, we have a use of the first person that incorporates 
error through misidenkfication [italics added]. We must grant, then that, 
although uses of ‘I’ can be subject to referential error through misidenti- 
fication, it is extremely rare that they are. There is always the strongest 
presumption that a speaker intends to speak of herself in using ‘T.’ 


I have quoted at length because the passage clearly indicates that, on 
the basis of the example she discusses, Rovane thinks the following: 


(1) that if error through misidentification relative to the first person 
occurs, then ‘T and its cognates are not used to refer to the subject 
but to the person who is somehow (in this example, visually) pre- 
sented to her; 

(2) that—for reasons we will see in a moment—in the case of the use 
of the first person, it is merely extremely rare that it is used to refer 
to someone else. As a consequence, Rovane holds 

(3) that most uses of the first person are immune to error through mis- 
identification. 

Before addressing assumption (1), which is the leading thought, let 
me briefly present and discuss Rovane's various defenses of (2). 
Rovane thinks that reference to objects, either in speech or in 
thought, is always mediated by some belief(s) about the referents, 
which would determine which object one is speaking or thinking 
about. Her account of which belief(s) should be in place in order to 
secure self-reference, however, varies across her writings. On the one 
hand, it is held that “speakers generally have enough true beliefs 
about themselves in virtue of which they are quite clear about their 
identities even though they have some false beliefs about themselves 
as well.” Hence, it is because it is very seldom the case that one has 
massively false beliefs about oneself that there is always the strongest 
presumption that in using the first person one is thinking or talking 
about oneself. On the other hand, since, on this view, it could hardly 
be explained how amnesiac and seriously deluded subjects could 
manage to refer to themselves by using ‘I’, Rovane presents two other 
identity beliefs to mediate first-person reference, namely [I — the 


* "Ihe Epistemology of First-person Reference," pp. 153-54. Rovane introduces 
error through misidentificaton essentially in the same way in her more recent 
work—cf. The Bounds of Agency, pp. 220—21. 

* “The Epistemology of First-person Reference," p. 154. 
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person who is speaking now] and [I = the thinker of this thought].'? 
But these beliefs seem to be a priori true, for, whenever I speak, it is 
true that I am the person who is speaking now. Moreover, if it is a priori 
true that I can only be introspectively aware of my own thoughts,” 
then the identity between J and the thinker of this thought would hold 
a priori. Yet, on both these views, assuming further that (1) is correct, 
alluses of the first person would be immune to error through misiden- 
tification, contrary to what Rovane maintains—that error through 
misidentification can, exceptionally, afflict uses of the first-person 
pronoun and its cognates. 

This is in effect Christofidou’s position, although in her article she 
reacts to Rovane’s account on the grounds that the reliability of [I = 
the thinker of this thought] would never secure immunity to error 
through misidentification, but only, at most, that one’s self-ascrip- 
tions—which remain potentially open to that kind of error—are in 
fact not affected by it (op. at, p. 226). Here are two relevant passages: 


Even if my memories and perceptions deceive me, and it is not J who 
climbed the steps of St. Paul's but a friend, then I misidentify, not myself, 
but the person who climbed the steps; my use of ‘I’ refers correctly to 
me, and refers to me directly or unmediatedly. In discovering that I did 
not after all climb the steps of St. Paul's, then I should say 'so I did not 
climb them', and then I should try to explain how I could have fallen 
into error. But the error has nothing to do with the selfreference of 
‘T. If there is a problem with propositions such as ‘I climbed the steps 
of St. Paul's’ the mistake is in the predicaton component, not in the 
identification component. I have misascribed to myself a predicate, but the 
reference or identity of ‘I’ is unshaken: T ts immuns to error through 


misidentificahon, whatever the predicate might be (op. at, p. 227; italics added). 


[D]iscussions in this area have been vitiated by the failure to distinguish 
between two types of immunity: immunity to error through misidentifica- 
tion (which covers all uses of ‘I’ whether these involve corporeal predi- 
cates, or mental predicates, or both) and what I call immunity to error 
through susasenption (which covers only certain mental predicates) (op. 
at., footnote 7). 


Here again, however, the startling claim 
(3') that all uses of ‘I’ are immune to error through misidentification 


is reached by holding 


“The first proposal is made in “The Epistemology of First-person Reference,” 
and in Ths Bounds of Agency, pp. 221—22; the second in “Selfreference.” 
1 I defend this clam in my “Thought Insertion and Immunity to Error through 


Misidentification,” Philosophy, Psychology and Psychiatry, 1x, 1 (2002): 27-34. 
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(1) that if error through misidentification occurs, then ‘T’ would not 
refer to the subject but to someone else and 

(2') that this is impossible, because ‘I’ refers directly and unmediatedly 
to the subject.” 


Now, claim (2’) allows of two interpretations. It can be taken to mean 
that ‘T is an automatic indexical, which invariably refers to the producer 
of its tokens.” Hence, all tokens of ‘I’ refer to the person who pro- 
duced them. Or else, it can be taken to mean that since linguistic 
self-reference, in a framework like the one elaborated by Evans in 
The Varieties of Reference (op. at.), for instance, is taken to be dependent 
on the ability to have thoughts and these, in turn are grounded on 
identsficafwn free ways of having knowledge about oneself, then all self 
reference by means of the first person is direct and unmediated." I 
surmise that Christofidou has this second reading of (2') in mind. 
Yet, it is striking—and indeed it should have struck Christofidou—that 
Evans for one never claimed that all uses of ‘I’ were immune to error 
through misidentification, while, for the reasons just given, he indeed 
thought that linguistic selfreference was unmediated. 

Before turning to a discussion of assumption (1), let me point 
out an important difference between Christofidou’s treatment of the 
relevant class of self-ascriptions and Rovane's. Christofidou’s view— 
contrary to Rovane’s—allows them to be false, because, on her view, 
‘T’ would always refer to the subject who, however, may not instantiate 
the property expressed by the predicate. Yet she thinks that that would 
be just a common mistake of misascriphon—as opposed to a mistake of 
misidentification—relevantly similar to the case in which, for instance, 
being deluded about the color of the shirt I am wearing, I falsely say, 
“I am wearing a white shirt." 

Suppose, however, that my claim “I am wearing a white shirt" was 


"In fact, the partcular example given by Chnstofidou is problematic. For on 
some interpretations (cf McDowell) it would turn out to be immune to error through 
misidentification, while on others (cf. Pryor), it would not. It all depends on how 
we choose to interpret cases of quas-memories and on what account we give of 
Shoemaker's distinchon between de facto and logical immunity to error through 
misidentification, if we accept it at all. This, however, 1s not an issue that I can pursue 
within the scope of this article. 

4 C£. John Perry, “Indexicals and Demonstratives,” in Bob Hale and Wright, A 

to the Philosophy of Language (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 1997), pp. 595-98 
for the use of the label “automatic indexical” and its discussion. 

^ Knowledge of the truth of a thought such as [I am F] is identificationfree, 
according to Evans, if it is not based on knowledge of the truth of a pair of thoughts 
such as [a1s F) and [I = a], but is just based on receiving information directly about 
oneself, either through perception and proprioception, or through in 
awareness of one’s own mental properties, or by having stored information about 
oneself 1n memory—cf. Evans, chapter 7. 
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made on the basis of seeing someone reflected in a mirror wearing 
a white shirt and of wrongly taking that person to be me. Suppose, 
further, that, by chance, it was really the case that I was wearing a 
white shirt. Now, on Christofidou's account of the matter, since we 
cannot say that my use of ‘I’ is affected by error through misidentifica- 
tion, we are obliged to say that my claim is perfectly in order, for, in 
this case, there is no misascription of a predicate, after all. But this 
seems to be highly counterintuitive. Again, this counterintuitive view 
would depend on having excluded the possibility that uses of 'I' can 
be affected by error through misidentification, on the ground that if 
they were, they would not refer to the subject. 

To sum up: despite their differences, Rovane's and Christofidou's 
accounts of error through misidentification and of the corresponding 
kind of immunity are based on a structurally similar piece of reason- 
ing, which assumes tbat if error through misidentification occurs, 
then ‘T’ and its cognates would be used to refer to someone other than 
oneself. Recoiling from this idea, they try to qualify the conclusion by, 
respectively: attempting a semantic explanation (Rovane), appealing 
to the extraordinary reliability (which is in fact the a priori truth) of 
the identity belief that allegedly mediates first-person reference, 
namely [I — the thinker of this thought]; and by denying (Christofi- 
dou) that any belief mediates first-person reference at all. 

Both their accounts seem problematic, however, for a striking conse- 
quence of their views is that, for conceptual reasons, error through 
misidentification is never or hardly ever possible. This runs contrary 
to what has been variously maintained in the rest of the literature on 
the topic, ^ and to some solid intuitions. For, after all, it seems quite 
intuitive to say that, in Rovane's own example, for instance, the claim 
“There is an incredibly tasteless painting hanging on the wall behind 
me” would be affected by error through misidentification, relative to 
the first person, if the person reflected in the mirror were in fact 
someone else. In such an event, my claim would not be false because 
the person reflected in the mirror does not instantiate the property 
ascribed to her by the predicate. It would be false because I am not 
that person. 

IIl. ERROR. THROUGH MISIDENTIFICATION: THE CORRECT ACCOUNT 


Let us now turn to assumption (1), on which both Rovane’s and 
Christofidou’s accounts of self-ascriptions that are immune to error 
through misidentification ultimately rest: the assumption that if error 
through misidentification occurred (or could occur), then one would 


4 Cf. footnote 4. 
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not be saying something about oneself, but about the person one has 
mistakenly taken to be oneself, so that ‘I’ (or its cognates) would 
refer not to its utterer, but to someone else. 

In order to appraise this assumption, let me propose a template. 
Consider Rovane’s example again. Here is how the subject’s mistake 
can be accounted for. The self-ascription “There is an incredibly 
tasteless painting hanging on the wall behind me” can be seen as 
rationally grounded on the following pair of beliefs: [There is an incred- 
ibly tasteless painting hanging on the wall behind the person reflected 
in the mirror], and [I am the person reflected in the mirror]. Call 
these beliefs the predication and the identification component, respec- 
tively. These beliefs rationally sustain the subject’s final self-ascription 
in the following sense: while she may not consciously entertain them 
in order to move to her self-ascription, still we would expect her to 
appeal to them in order to justify it, if challenged, and to withdraw 
from it if one of the two sustaining beliefs turned out to be false. 

In Rovane's view, as we have seen, the resulting selfascription may 
be regarded as true or false depending on whether we take the use 
of 'l'/'me' to refer either to the person actually reflected in the 
mirror, or to the subject. Rovane also insists, however, that, although 
it is more natural to take the final seltascription as saying something 
false of the subject, "the alternative interpretation might be warranted 
in certain circumstances, and, when it is, we have a use of the first 
person that incorporates error through misidentification." This is 
odd, bowever. For, if this claim is true, what does the error consist 
in? There seem to be three possibilities. 

According to a first reading, we might take Rovane to be saying 
the following: the final self-ascription is affected by error through 
misidentification because it is grounded on a false identification com- 
ponent; yet it is true because 'T' should be taken to refer to the person 
who is actually reflected in the mirror. This, however, would require 
that the first person be used ambiguously across the inference. For 
the identification component is wrong only if the occurrence of the 
first person in it refers to the person standing in front of the mirror, 
rather than to the person she sees reflected in the mirror. The cost 
of this interpretation is accordingly that the resulting self-ascription 
would be unwarranted, because it would be based on an equivocation 
between the occurrence of the first person in the premise and its 
occurrence in the conclusion. More explicitly, on this first reading 


18 For a discussion of this issue, cf. Peacocke, pp. 143-44 
? *The Epistemology of First-person Reference," pp. 153-64. 
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we can represent the inferential grounds, which rationally sustain the 
self-ascription, as follows: 


(a(D AisF 
aD 4-1 
(UH) LamF 


where, unbeknownst to the subject, A »* Iy However, (a) is not valid, 
since the use of the first person in the second premise and in the 
conclusion would refer to two different people. So, on this reading, 
any case of error through misidentification would be a case of faulty 
reasoning leading to a true belief. ? 

According to the second possible reading, we interpret the use of 
the first person across the inference as uniformly referring to the 
person visually presented to the subject. As a consequence, however, 
we would have that the identification component on which the final 
self-ascription is based is, surprisingly, correct. For if the first person 
refers to the person who is actually reflected in the mirror, then surely 
she is identical to herself. Yet, on this reading, we would have the 
startling conclusion that error through misidentification occurs if a 
self-ascription is based on a trueidentification component!” The form 
of inference that would rationally sustain the self-ascription would be 
as follows: 


bO AisF 
(ID A= 
(II) I, am F 

(b) would thus be valid and (III) true. But, then, where is the error? 


4 Where ‘A’ refers to the person actually reflected in the mirror, and ‘B' refers 
to the subject who is making the self-ascription, and the subscripts indicate who is 
actually referred to by an occurrence of the first person. 

? In conversation, Rovane has distanced herself from this reading and has pro- 
posed the following: E 

D AIF 
(I) A= The person I take to be me 
(III) The person I take to be me = I, 


QV) I, am F 

This inference is valid alright, but the reader will be able to verify that it would in 
fact be a special case of (c) below and that the conclusion would be false, contrary 
to what Rovane claims should happen when error through misidentificaton occurs. 

*'The same kind of arguments would apply against Christofidou. For, if error 
through mimdentification cowld occur, then the final self-ascription would not be 
about myself, but about the person reflected in the mirror. But this could only be the 
case if ether the self-ascription is based on an equivocation between the occurrence of 
the first person in the premise and in the conclumon, or else, if it is based on a 
correct identification component, which 1s absurd. 
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There is only one last possibility: to adopt a uniform reading of 
the first person across the inference, yet, this time, as referring to the 
subject who is making the self-ascription. The result would be that 
the final self-ascription is false and it is so because it is based on 
the false identification component [I = the person reflected in the 
mirror]. The form of inference, which would rationally sustain the 
final self-ascription, can then be represented as follows: 


(o) Ais F 
(ID A=I, 
(III) I, am F 


(c) is valid. Yet, unbeknownst to the subject, A # I, Hence, the 
conclusion is false. 

This, I submit, is the right account of the matter. Yet, to require 
that, in order to account for error through misidentification, the first 
person be interpreted across the inference as uniformly referring to 
oneself, is actually inconsistent with both Rovane's and Christofidou's 
assumption (1) according to which, if error through misidentification 
occurs, then the use (s) ofthe first person would refer to someone else. 

A satisfactory account of error through misidentification relative 
to the first person should then respect the following features: 


(1) error through misidentification can occur, although it may be con- 
tingently rare; . 

(2) when it does, it may issue in a false belief, correctly expressed; 

(3) yet that belief is rationally grounded and this requires 

(4) continuity of reference to oneself throughout the belief and its 
grounds. 


Returning to Rovane's example, this means that "There is an incredi- 
bly tasteless painting hanging on the wall behind me" is affected by 
error through misidentification precisely because it is a statement 
about me—and not about the person reflected in the mirror whoever 
she is. Therefore, that self-ascription is false because it is not true of 
me that I instantiate the property expressed by the predicate and I 
make it because I wrongly take the person reflected in the mirror to 
be me. 


HI. THE DIAGNOSIS I: THE SPLIT BETWEEN SPEAKER'S 
AND SEMANTIC REFERENCE 
The question we should now ask is why one may be tempted to hold 
Rovane and Christofidou's assumption (1). My suggestion is that this 
may be at least partly due to a conflation between error through 
misidentification and the second phenomenon J am here concerned 
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with: the (im) possibility of a split between speaker’s and semantic ref- 
erence. 

Anscombe, in her famous paper on the first person, argues that ‘T’ 
has certain guarantees, which other singular expressions do not have. 
In particular, she claims that uses of ‘I’ are guaranteed of having a 
referent, because the very utterance of a token of ‘I’ presupposes 
and, therefore, guarantees its existence.” She also claims that any 
given use of 'I' has a further guarantee as well: that the person that 
the user takes to be its referent is its referent. She phrases her point 
as follows: 


Guaranteed reference for... ['I']...would entail a guarantee, not just that 
there is such a thing as X, but also that what I take to be X is X (op. at, 
pp. 145-46). . 


Anscombe calls this latter guarantee "Immunity to error through 
misidentification." She goes on to characterize it as follows: 


An ‘T-user cannot take the wrong object to be the object he means by 
‘T. (The bishop may take the lady's knee for his, but could he take the 
lady herself to be himself?) (ibid.). 


Anscombe's thought could appear to be this, that for any given use 
of T to be comprehending, it must be such that one uses it intending 
to refer to oneself. Since, according to Anscombe, one cannot take 
someone else to be oneself, any use of ‘I’ is guaranteed of reference 
to its proper semantic referent, namely oneself. 

Contrast ‘I’, so viewed, with a proper name like ‘Dummett’. For a 
token use of the latter to be comprehending it must be made in- 
tending to refer to Dummett, but since I can take the wrong person 
to be Dummett, my use of that name is not guaranteed of reference 
to its actual semantic referent. The idea is that one can use a proper 
name comprehendingly, that is, intending to refer to its semantic 
referent, while not being able to answer the question, “Which object is 
a?" for instance, by saying (correctly), "That (perceptually presented) 
person is a." This, in turn, opens up the possibility that one may use 
‘Dummett’ intending to refer to Dummett, but, in effect, not knowing 
which person is Dummett, take the wrong person to be him and use 
that name to refer to that person. In short: failure of knowing which 
person is the semantic referent of a singular expression allows one 
to use that expression to refer to someone other than its semantic 


™ Evans notoriously contests this guarantee, but this is not the place to discuss 
this issue. 
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referent, if the latter is mistakenly identified with the wrong object. 
Call this phenomenon the split between speaker's and semantic reference. 
Such a split was made familiar by Keith Donnellan,” although his 
classic discussion restricted it to the use of definite descriptions. 

Anscombe’s use of “immunity to error through misidentification” 
thus applies to something we might better call “impossibility of a split 
between speaker’s and semantic reference.” For it consists in the 
(putative) guarantee that if one’s use of T is competent, one must 
intend to use it to refer to oneself and that, in effect, the object one 
takes to be oneself is indeed oneself. This guarantees that the proper 
semantic referent of ‘I’—namely, oneself—and the object that one 
intends T to refer to, on a given occasion—that is, the “speaker's 
referent" of 'I'—be one and the same. 

Now, a conflation between error through misidentification and a 
split between speaker's and semantic reference may well provide at 
least part of the motivation for the claim that if error through misiden- 
tification could arise, then one's use of ‘T would not refer to oneself 
but to the person who is wrongly taken by the subject to be oneself. 
Recall, however, that Anscombe (as well as Rovane and Christofidou) 
holds that this may never (or almost never) occur, in the case of the 
use of ‘I’ on conceptual grounds. 

On reflection, however, it is obviously not true that all uses of ‘T 
are immune to a split between speaker's and semantic reference. For, 
while intending to use T to refer to myself, I can wrongly take some- 
one else for me, on a given occasion, and, hence, use ‘T’ to speaker- 
refer to that person. The usual kinds of example suffice to note this 
point. Consider, for instance, the case of a person who uses 'me' to 
refer to someone, different from herself, she sees reflected in the 
mirror. If there is a sense in which she can take that person to be 
herself, then there is a sense in which her use of T can refer to that 
person. I think there is such a sense. For suppose that someone had 
just said, "There are no tasteless paintings in this room," and that, 
seeing the painting seemingly hanging behind her, the speaker feels 
in a position to contradict her interlocutor, by pointing out to him 
that, after all, there is one incredibly tasteless painting hanging on a 
wall of the room. In that case, if he then pointed out to her that the 


P “Reference and Definite Descriptions," Philosophical Review, LXXV, 9 (1966): 
281-304. Although Rovane is skeptical about the distinction between speaker's and 
semantic reference, she introduces error through misdentification in connection 
with Donnellardike examples, which, in my view are best accounted for as cases of 
such a split—cf. "The Epistemology of First-person Reference," p. 152, and The Bounds 
of Agency, p. 220. 
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person behind whom there is a tasteless painting is not her, she would 
reply, “Well, there is an incredibly tasteless painting hanging on the 
wall behind that person reflected in the mirror.” What her reply would 
show is that her original referential intentions in using ‘I’ were primarily 
directed towards that person, whom she mistakenly took to be herself. 
So, it is not true that all uses of ‘I’ and its cognates are immune to a 
split between speaker’s and semantic reference. Once again, there 
does not seem to be any conceptual barrier to the possibility that 
such a split, however contingently rare it may be, can afflict the use 
of ‘I’. Hence, to sum up: 


(i) asplt between speaker's and semantic reference can occur in the 
case of the use of ‘I’, although it may be contingently rare; 

Gi’) when it does, it may result in a true statement which 

(ii') is based on an ungrounded inference, and 

(iv) this, in fact, requires that the occurrence of the first person in 
the conclusion be used (in the kind of example I am considering 
here) to speakerrefer to an object other than oneself, somehow 
presented to one.” 


So if what Anscombe, Rovane, and Christofidou are trying to highlight 
is some kind of sure-fire guarantee for our uses of ‘I’ and ‘T isimmune 
neither to error through misidentification, nor to the split between 
speaker’s and semantic reference, then we still have to find out what 
it is. 

IV. THE DIAGNOSIS II: THE REAL GUARANTEE 


In order to get clear about what Anscombe, Rovane, and Christofidou 
may be after, I think it is crucial to realize that there is an important 
difference between the case of a split between speaker's and semantic 
reference, which may occasionally afflict uses of ‘I’, and the case where 
that split afflicts uses of other singular expressions—proper names 
and definite descriptions in particular.* The difference is this. In the 
latter case (usually, although not necessarily) 


? Notice how the pattern of inference (a) presented in the previous section would 
fit with. this account of the split between speaker's and semantic reference. 

* Even someone who was skeptical about the possibility of a split between speaker's 
and semantc reference in the case of ‘I’ should acknowledge that if it could occur, 
then it would be structurally different from the same kind of split arising for other 
sin expressions. 

This, however, does not make any difference for our present purposes because, 
for the contrast to stand, it is sufficient that this may be the explanation of the split, 
at least in some cases of uses of proper names and definite descriptions, while it can 
never be the explanation of the split in the case of the use of ‘I’ (provided, as we 
will see, that 'I' is used comprehendingly). 
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(a') the subject does not know which person is the semantic referent of 
the singular term; 

(b’) this ignorance explains why she may take another person, who is 
different from the semantic referent of the singular term, to be 
the referent of that expression. 


By contrast, in the former case, although a split can occur, that does 
not threaten the presumption that 


(a^) the subject indeed knows which person she is. 


Hence, ignorance of which person is the semantic referent of ‘T cannot 
be appealed to in order to explain why a subject may take someone 
else to be the person to whom a given use of ‘I’ by her refers. So, 
what explains it? 

The correct form of explanation can be illustrated as follows: 

(a*) the subject (to continue with Rovane's example) is ignorant of the 

identity of the person visually presented to her, and 

(b*) she mistakenly identifies that person as herself. 
The point is simply that one may well be able visually to discriminate 
a person—that person—yet still not be in a position to answer the 
question, "Which person is that one?" or, equivalently, “Who is that 
person?" Then, having wrongly identified that person as oneself, one 
goes on to use ‘T to speaker-refer to that person. Yet, as Christofidou 
would put it, one has not misidentified oneself, but that person. That 
is to say, although one may use ‘I’ in order to purport reference to 
that person because one does not know who that person is and wrongly 
takes her to be identical to oneself, one is under no misapprehension 
about one's own identity in doing so. 

The guarantee possessed by competent uses of ‘I’ is then, not 
immunity to error through misidentification, nor to a split between 
speaker's and semantic reference, but this: 


Ths Real Guarantee (at the level of language): the comprehending use of 
T guarantees that the speaker knows which person 1s 1ts semanacreferent. 


The real guarantee holds on purely conceptual grounds. It is a rule 
for the competent use of ‘I’ that one must use it to refer to oneself. 
But one cannot so much as be in a position to understand this rule 
unless one knows which person one is. This, in turn, implies that qua 
competent 'I'-user, the subject knows which person is the semantic 
referent of T. 

Notice, however, that the real guarantee must also operate at the 
level of thought. Hence, even if one were skeptical about the distinc- 
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tion between speaker's and semantic reference in the case of ‘I’, one 
could still retain the following: 


The Real Guarantes (at the level of thought): the possession of the first- 
person concept guarantees that the subject knows which person that 
concept is a concept of. 


The real guarantee holds at the level of thought because the first- 
person concept is the concept of oneself and one cannot have it unless 
one knows which person one is. Hence, there is a guarantee that qua 
possessor of the first-person concept, the subject knows which person 
that concept is a concept of. 

My claim then is that the phenomenon which Anscombe and, more 
recently, Rovane and Christofidou have really been concerned with, 
is not immunity to error through misidentification, nor immunity to 
a split between speaker’s and semantic reference, but in fact the 
real guarantee. Indeed, a profitable way of interpreting the debate 
between Rovane and Christofidou is to see it as concerning how best 
to characterize one’s knowledge of which person one is, which, in its 
turn, is supposed to ground one’s grasp of the first-person concept 
both in language and in thought: while Rovane thinks of this know- 
edge as a kind of propositional knowledge of the form “I am F,” or 
“I am the F,” Christofidou thinks of it as some kind of nonproposi- 
tional, direct acquaintance with oneself. 

Looking at their debate from this perspective can in fact help us 
to arbitrate it. For, if knowledge of oneself depended on having a set 
of (mostly) true beliefs about oneself, then it would follow that global 
amnesiacs would not know which persons they are. Hence, they could 
neither use ‘I’ comprehendingly, nor have thoughts about themselves. 
But, surely, we would like to be able to say that if a global amnesiac 
said (or thought), “I cannot remember anything about my past,” her 
use of the first person would be perfectly in order. This, in turn, 
shows that knowing which person one is is not constitutively dependent 
on having such a set of true beliefs about oneself.” 


™ Indeed, if this proposal were meant to imply that, had one a set of false beliefs 
about oneself, then one might in fact be using the first person to think and talk 
about some other person af whom those beliefs are true, it would be doomed to 
failure for the following reason. In order for beliefs expressible as “I am F,” or “I 
am the F” to be false, they should indeed be about oneself. Otherwise, if they were 
about the person of which they are true, they would be true after alll Hence, in 
using the first person (either in speech or in thought) in entertaining those beliefs, 
the subject must indeed be referring to, or thinking about herself, and, to that 
extent, ahe must know which person she is. What the subject would then be doing, 
as Christofidou claims, is to misascribe a given property to Aerself, namely, either the 
property F, or the property of being identical to F. 

Nonce, however, that this consequence may ın fact be blocked by Rovane, by 
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Moreover, the other proposals, according to which knowledge of 
which person one is is either given by the belief expressible as “I am 
the person who is speaking now,” or by the belief expressible as “I 
am the thinker of this thought,” face two immediate problems. First, 
any suggestion that construes knowledge of oneself in terms of beliefs 
about oneself presupposes a grasp of the first-person concept already, 
hence knowledge of which person one is. Therefore, it cannot be 
an explanation of what that knowledge amounts to. Second, such a 
suggestion would not have the resources to discriminate between the 


subject and its possible doppelganger. As a consequence, the very 
possibility of genuine, singular thoughts would be impaired." 
Thus, I take it that Christofidou is right in thinking of knowledge 
of oneself as essentially unmediated by any belief about oneself and 
as depending instead on some kind of acquaintance with oneself. In 
fact, Evans, followed by McDowell and later by Peacocke, construed 
knowledge of oneself as a kind of acquaintance with one's own body, 
its environment, one's memories and one's own mental states. Al- 
though this is not the place to rehearse the details of their respective 
proposals, the important point about their views is just this: knowledge 
of which person one is consists in the dispositional ability to form 
thoughts about oneself on the basis of the information deriving from 
one's body, its environment, one's memory, and from one's own 
mental states. Hence, although the amnesiac would not actually be 
able to form thoughts on the basis of her memories, nor would an 
anaesthetised subject actually be able to form them on the basis of 
her proprioceptive feelings, or of the perception of the environment 
around her, they may have nevertheless retained the relevant disposi- 
. tions.” These, in turn, once combined with one's ability to form I- 
thoughts on the basis of one's own occurrent mental states, would 
suffice for giving those subjects knowledge of which persons they are. 
Knowledge of which persons they are would then secure that any 
(comprehending) use of the first person either in speech or in 


thought would possess the real guarantee. 


holding that, no matter whether one has massively false beliefs about oneself, one 
would still know which person one is if one had the presumably unimpaired beliefs 
expressible as “I am the person who is speaking now," and “I am the thinker of 
this thought." 

TI would hke to thank Rovane for generously drawing this latter problem to 
my attention. 

= As L. O’Brien notices: “One should not conflate a non-activated disposition with 
the absence of that disposition at all"—"Evans on Sel£Identification," Nods, xxix, 2- 
(1995): 232-47, here see p. 237. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 


Anscombe, Rovane, and Christofidou have all been after the idea that 
in our use of the first person, we possess some kind of distinctive and 
sure-fire guarantee. Yet, on reflection it has become apparent that it 
cannot be the case that that guarantee is either against error through 
misidentification, or against the possibility of a split between speaker's 
and semantic reference, for it is enough for a particular use of 'I' to 
be affected by the former error that that pronoun is used to give 
expression to a judgment about oneself which is based on a belief in 
a wrong identification component. And it is enough for a particular 
use of ‘I’ to be affected by the latter kind of mistake that one has the 
intention primarily to refer to a person somehow demonstratively 
presented to one, and wrongly taken as oneself.” 

The real guarantee possessed by our uses of the first person is 
different, and more simple. It is the guarantee that we each of us 
know which person is the semantic referent of our tokenings of ‘I’ 
and which person our respective first-person concepts are concepts 
of. It is this guarantee that Rovane and Christofidou are aiming to 
account for, with their respective proposals about the nature of knowl- 
edge of oneself, under the misapprehension, which can be traced 
back to Anscombe, that it is what others have called immunity to 
error through misidentification. But we can set that misapprehension 
aside. The fundamental issue which their accounts should be seen as 
addressing is the epistemological nature of sel£reference, whether in 
speech or in thought, and how it underwrites the real guarantee. 

ANNALISA COLIVA 
University of Bologna 


P Notice that the difference between these two kinds of error is exhausted by the 
knd of (primary) referential intentions involved. Namely, the (primary) intention 
of saymg something about oneself in the former case, and the (primary) intention 
of saying something about the person visually presented to one, in the latter case. 
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THE ORDINARY CONCEPT OF RACE* 


T* ordinary concept of race is important and poorly under- 
stood. The present article seeks to address this problem by 


providing a general answer to the question: What is the con- 
cept of race?! 
I 


The ordinary concept of race corresponds (roughly) to the meaning 
of the ordinary word 'race'. Deeply entrenched in our social practices, 
it is the concept competent users of the word 'race' use the word to 
express. The concept plays an especially central role in our radalized 
social practices: practices which cannot be identified or explained 
without reference to the concept of race such as segregation, racial 
profiling, and affirmative action. 

The ordinary concept of race is ordinary. It is used to categorize 
common perceived objects—human beings and their properties—in 
the course of everyday life and can be applied through the use of 
ordinary perceptual powers. The ordinary term 'race' bears the im- 
print of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century attempts to develop a 
scientific concept of race (race as an infraspecific division of Homo 
Sapiens), which was an outgrowth of the Enlightenment's larger taxo- 
nomic project. But the ordinary word never left ordinary discourse. 


* I would hke to express thanks to Mary Devereaux for helpful comments. 

! The present essay is concerned with the “meaning” (or content) of the ordinary 
concept of race It does not, however, address some issues that are commonly associ 
ated with talk about the “significance” of race. Thus, for example, ıt does not discuss 
the experience of being a member of a particular racial group. It seeks to get clear abou 
what i i5 we are asking about mhen we ask about the “significance of being i 
(black, Latino, Astan, and so forth). I have taken the liberty of helping myself to the 
familiar names of "racial" groups. I recognize that these names are contested and 
that the same is true of race names generally. 
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The ordinary concept has a long established life outside of science 
and deserves to be investigated on its own.” 

What precisely the relation between the ordinary concept of race 
and the scientific concept of race comes to is a matter of some contro- 
versy. À closely related dispute concerns the scientific standing (the 
biological respectability) of the ordinary concept of race. Both contro- 
versies are complicated by an underlying dispute concerning the exis- 
tence of a scientific concept of race. Is there such a concept? Does 
biology need such a concept? If so, how is it to be understood? 
Questions such as these have dominated the discussion of the concept 
of race.’ I mention them to set them to the side. Before we can sensibly 
address these issues, we need to get clearer about what the concept is. 

The ordinary concept of race is our concept. It is part of our dis- 
course, our practices, our conceptual repertoire. Refusing to use the 
word 'race' does not acquit one of possession of the concept. It is, 
on the contrary, a mark of sophisticated possession. Whatever our 
attitude toward the concept may be, we (competent users of the 
English word ‘race’) relate to the concept as insiders. The ‘our’ is first- 
person plural The ordinary concept of race is a concept we share. It 
is not to be confused with the sundry private "concepts" or images 
of race that particular individuals may have. 

Why is a philosophical investigation of the ordinary concept of race 
called for? After all, the concept does not belong to the collection of 
concepts with which philosophy has traditionally been concerned." 
Why not leave race to the experts—biologists, anthropologists, or 
social theorists—researchers whose discipline and training provides 
them with special expertise? To begin with, none of these disciplines 
are concerned with the ordinary concept of race as such. The examina- 
tion of ordinary concepts as ordinary concepts is, however, one of 


! Cf. Naomi Zack, Philosophy of Scuncs and Race (New York: Routledge, 2002), p. 3 

3 For defense of the negative answer to these questions, sec 

‘Ernst Mayr, Ammal, Speass, and Evolution (Cambridge: Harvard, 1963), pp. 
644-50, Philip Kitcher, "Race, Ethnicity, Biology, Culture," ın Leonard Harris, ed., 
Raasm (New York: Humanities, 1999), pp. 87-117. 

t Sec, for example, Ashley Montagu, "The Concept of Race,” in Montagu, ed., Ths 
Concept of Race (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 12-28 (hereafter "Concept"); K. 
Anthony Appiah, “Race, Culture, Identity,” in Appiah and Amy Gutmann, Color 
Consaousness (Princeton. University Press, 1996), pp. 30-105; also sce Zack. 

* The ‘our’ in “our concept" is not the ‘our’ of celebration buta simple acknowledg- 
ment of fact. - ; 

7 Or does it? Immanuel Kant 1s widely regarded as the author of the first attempt 
to give a scientific definition of race based on a sharp distinction between race and 
species—aee, for example, "Von der verschiedenen Rassen der Menschen," *Of the 
Different Human Races" (1777) 1n Robert Bernasconi and Tommy L. Lott, eds., The 
Idea of Race (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2000), pp. 8-26. 
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the traditional tasks of philosophy. Researchers in other disciplines 
quite properly approach race as a concept within their own fields. 
Biologists take the concept to be biological.’ Social theorists take it 
to be social.’ Philosophy, on the other hand, provides the resources 
to explore the concept without prejudging its disciplinary status. 

But the primary motivation for turning to philosophy is that we are 
fundamentally confused about the concept of race. This confusion is 
illustrated by the ongoing debate over the elimination of the concept 
of race. Ought the concept of race be banished from our discourse 
and practices, as eliminativists suggest? Or, ought it be retained, at 
least for the present, as antieliminativists suggest? At the root of this 
disagreement is a dispute about how the concept of race is to be 
understood—a point that is often overlooked because each side as- 
sumes the other is operating with the former’s conception. But this 
dispute is quintessentially philosophical. Philosophical problems call 
for philosophical solutions. 

Before we can turn to the philosophical account of the ordinary 
concept of race, it is necessary to address a few preliminary matters. 

(1) We need to make a philosophical distinction. The ordinary 
concept of race and the ordinary conception of race are two different 
things..The distinction between concept and conception was intro- 
duced by H.L.A. Hart” and gained currency through the work of 
John Rawls." It is also found in the work of Tyler Burge.” In A Theory 
of Justice, Rawls employs the distinction to distinguish his preferred 
conception of justice (that is, justice as fairness) from the concept of 
justice it articulates. A full treatment of the distinction is out of the 
question here, but some discussion is indispensable inasmuch as the 
distinction plays a critical role in framing the discussion. 

Concept and conception stand in a one to many relationship. It is 
part of the idea of a concept that one and the same concept can be 
articulated in a number of different and competing ways. It is part 
of the idea of a conception that a conception represents but one of a 
number of possible different and competing ways in which a given 
concept can be articulated. Concept and conception are correlative 
terms. To characterize an idea as a concept of X is to characterize it 
as the object of a possible correlative conception of X and conversely. 


* Richard A. Goldsby, Race and Races, Second Edition (New York: Macmillan, 1977). 

* Michael Om and Howard Winant, Raaal Formation tn the United States, Second 
Edition (New York: Routledge, 1994) 

1 The Concept of Law (New York: Oxford, 1961), pp. 115-57. 

u A Theory of Justs (Cambridge. Harvard, 1971), p. 5. 

1t “Concepts, Definitions, and Meaning,” Metaphilosophy, 1v, 4 (October 1998): 809-23, 
see p. 316. 
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The terms ‘concept’ and ‘conception’ operate in tandem. The con- 
cept of X specifies what X is. A conception of X indicates how the 
concept of X is to be understood. 
- The concept/conception distinction makes it possible to see that 
much of what is commonly presented in the literature as a discussion 
of the ordinary concept of race is perhaps better understood as a 
discussion of the ordinary conception of race. The ordinary conception 
of race is what corresponds to common-sense (ordinary, everyday) 
ways of thinking about race (to the "layman's conception of race")! 
on which writers focus. Our focus, however, is on the ordinary concept. 

(2) Any sensible discussion of the concept of race must start out 
from an awareness of what Ashley Montagu has called the "long and 
tortured history" of the term ‘race’ (ibid., p. 14). It is well known that 
the concept has functioned historically to support racist conduct, 
attitudes, institutions, and practices, and that it has figured centrally 
in slavery, colonialism, and genocide. An acceptable account of the 
ordinary concept of race must also recognize that the word 'race' is 
emotionally loaded in a way few terms are. It is as Montagu says a 
“trigger word" (1ixd., p. 24). Henry Louis Gates, Jr. wrote poignantly 
at the end of the last century, "scores of people are killed every day 
in the name of differences ascribed only to race.”"* K. Anthony Appiah 
properly calls us to be ever mindful of “the evil done by the concept." 
Clearly, the ordinary concept of race is no ordinary ordinary concept. 
This fact too must be reflected in the philosophical account. 

(8) The present account does not propose to rehabilitate the word 
'race'.* Nor does it propose to introduce a new sense of the word.” 
It works with what is already there. It takes the form of reflection on 
an ‘already given concept. Still less is the account meant to provide 
warrant for the uncritical first-order use of the term. It is meant rather 
to facilitate critical reflection and to shed light on problems associated 
with the term. It does not engage the question whether the ordinary 
concept of race ought to be used except briefly at the end. That 
question can only be sensibly addressed once the concept has been 
clarified. 


- (4) Our project carries with it a certain ineliminable element of 
rationalization.* We want to understand the ordinary concept of race. 


1, Montagu, “Concept,” p. 24. 
M Writing ‘Race’ and the Difference It Makes," in Gates, ed, “Race,” Writng, and 
Diffenc (Chicago: Unmernty Press 1986), pp- 1-20, here p. 6. 
"The Uncompleted Argument,” in Gates, ed., pp. 21-57, here p. 85. 


*Species"). 
- B Rationalization’ is a janusfaced word. It can be used both pejoratively and honorifi- 
cally. A rationalization in the pejorative sense fails to make rational. This use is associated 
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But to attempt to understand is to attempt to make intelligible. Under- 
standing is making intelligible. The standard approach to the concept 
seeks to find error, confusion, and contradiction. This essay seeks to 
make the best sense possible of the ordinary concept of race. It is 
guided by the maxim of avoiding the attribution of conceptual confu- 
sion or empirical error to the concept, wherever possible. 

(5) The present account proceeds from the familiar methodological 
assumption that appeals to intuition are a legitimate and inescapable 
component of the articulation of ordinary concepts. Were the concept 
at issue anything other than the concept of race, the point would 
hardly bear mentioning. But the concept at issue is the concept of 
race. The very idea of appealing to intuitions about it may seem 
unseemly or suspect. To be sure, our intuitions about race are suspect. 
History shows how thought about race may be tainted by racist ideas 
in ways that are hidden to the thinker. We cannot accord the intuitions 
we have about the concept of race the degree of trust we give to 
ordinary ordinary concepts. But, again, the ordinary concept of race 
is our concept. As competent users of the term, we are entitled to draw 
on our intuitions about its application. And in any case, we could not 
simply ignore our intuitions even if we wanted to. They constitute 
our data. Even to begin the sort of inquiry undertaken here, we must 
suppose that at least some of our intuitions about the concept of race 
are correct. The idea that all our intuitions about the concept are 
incorrect runs into well-known Davidsonian difficulties. Surely we 
need to know something about the concept in order to hold mistaken 
views about iż" Still, we need to tread lightly. The possibility of ideolog- 
ical distortion is ever present. One small precautionary step we can 
take is to rely only on intuitions that survive critical reflection and 
remain stable in face of the evidence. These intuitions, too, may be 
brought into question, but they provide a place to start. 

u 
The aim of this section is to present the philosophical account of the 
concept of race. This account takes the form of an articulation of the 
concept’s logical core and the racialist development of that core. I will 
discuss these two topics in turn. 

II.A. The logical core of the ordinary concept of race is the concept's 
intelligible nucleus and is characterized by three basic theses. All 








with the name of Freud. A rationalization in the honorific sense succeeds in making 
rational. In the present context, the word is to be taken in its nonpejorative sense. 

* Sec Donald Davidson, "On the Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme,” in Inquines m 
Truth and Interpretation (New York: Oxford, 1984), pp. 183-98. 
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three are needed to arrive at a proper understanding of the concept. 
They must be taken in conjunction. 
The first thesis holds that 


(1) The concept of race 1s the concept of a group of human beings 
distinguished from other human beings by visible physical features 
of the relevant kind. 


This thesis captures the basic intuition that race is essentially manifest. 
The ordinary concept of race represents different racial groups as 
being visibly different. ‘Visible’ here means: visible to the naked eye, 
salient, and easily recognized.” The features in question are bod: 
features; the differences, bodily differences. The features are the sort 
of characters biologists call *phenotypic." The idea of race is the idea 
of a group with a distinctive phenotype. 

The visibility of these features is important. Race is essentially mani- 
fest. The ordinary concept of race requires that the distinction be- 
tween different racial groups be visibly marked in some way or other. 
The idea that there could be visually unmarked races—racial groups 
distinguished only by invisible features such as lactase tolerance (pres 
ence of the enzyme lactase) or the presence of the sickle-cell gene—is 
ruled out from the start.” The very notion of a visually indistinguish- 
able racial group runs counter to the idea of race. 

The insertion of the qualification 'of the relevant kind' before 
'visible physical features of race' is motivated by the thought that 
some visible physical features are not relevant. ‘Relevant’ here means: 
relevant to counting as a racial group. This point, although rarely 
denied, is commonly overlooked.” A thought experiment will show 
the necessity of the proviso. 


? Visible to the naked eye need not mean visible to the untramed eye. The ability to 
idenufy and distinguish visible features of the relevant kind 1 something that has to 
be learned. 

1 Jared Diamond proposes that human races could be defined by such "hidden" 

as the absence of antemalarial genes (which would group Swedes together 
with Xhoses) and the presence of the enzyme lactase (which would group northern 
and central Europeans Porp ee ee oe 
race")—"Race and Color,” Discover (November 1994): 84-89, here 

2 Consider, for example, Luigi Luca Cavalli-Sforza's defininon of a race as “a group 
of individuals that we can recognize as biologically different from others" —Genes, Psopis, 
gu HUNE Deck ee De Mayr's charactermation of ‘race’: 
“if the average difference between two groups of Gace Meteor M E 
recognizable on sight, we refer to such of individuals as races”—Evohuson and 
the of Life (Cambridge. Harvard, 1975 $75) and Montagü s representation of race’ 
as “a ion of the species the members of which resemble each other and differ 
from other members of the species m certain "—"Concept," p. 14. I do not 
dean O EAE ial ay GF liest silthoracmaly dusk. thar jase any wet ot vahie 
physical differences between two human is sufficient to determine them as 


m mind when referrng to visible physical differences (interbreeding groups being 
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Imagine a single room occupied by a racially diverse group of 
people. There are, let us suppose, Asian men and Asian women, white 
men and white women, black men and black women, and so forth. 
We politely ask the individuals who have Adam’s apples to stand on 
one side of the room, and those who do not to stand on the other 
side. There are, let us suppose, no borderline or ambiguous cases. 

The outcome of this imaginary procedure is that we have two clearly 
distinct groups—one on each side of the room—divided on the basis 
of “visible physical characteristics.” One group consists of men (black, 
white, Asian), the other of women (black, white, Asian). Now we ask: 
Is this division a racial division?” I assume that the answer you will 
give is “no.” I also assume that the ‘no’ is clear and unambiguous. 

Interestingly, this ‘no’ does not appear to depend on the peculiari- 
ties of the system of racial classifications one happens to employ. It 
is hard to see how any classification we could recognize as racial could 
possibly assign men and women to distinct racial groups. One could 
always call the division between men and women “racial.” But then, 
intuitively, the word ‘race’ would no longer be used to express the 
concept it ıs used to express. The fact that we do not think of division 
by Adam's apples as racial shows something important about our own 
understanding of the concept of race: we recognize some visible 
physical differences as relevant to race, others as irrelevant. Contrary 
to what is often said, the content of the ordinary concept of race is 
not completely indeterminate. 

As for the sort of visible physical differences that are relevant, there 
is remarkably widespread agreement. These differences are thought 
to include: differences of skin color (perhaps the preeminent example 
of a relevant visible physical difference) and differences of facial struc- 
ture, hair type, nose shape, and body form. There is no agreed upon 
canonical list of relevant features and no single agreed upon standard 
for determining what features are relevant, but there is a significant 
degree of overlap among lists. Everyone agrees that human beings 
differ along the dimensions mentioned. The differences are all differ- 
ences that eliminativists are at pains not to deny." And everyone 


necessarily dimorphic) But the fact that they neglect to make this point t illustrates 
the way the point that only some visible physical differences are racal can be overlooked. 
P The same point can be conveyed without the using the word ‘racial’. We ask: Is 
this division the sort of divimon that is called "racial"? I assume the answer remains. “ no." 
* Apprah, who thinks that “nobody has a race" finds no difficulty in of 
“[c]lasses of people who share certain eaxly observable physical most 
notable skm color and a few vimble features of the face and head.” These are “characteris 
tics we are very good at recogninng"—"Race," pp 37, 68, and 69. Diamond, who holds 
that *[t]he reality of human races 13 another commonsense ‘truth’ destined to follow 
the flat earth into oblivion" states matter of factly, dees c grege 
Clamified tc er in the human species are visibly different" —"Race and Color," 
and 86. icc cc IS a 
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agrees that these differences are racial—or, in any case, that they are 
the kind of differences that are called racial.” 

What I have said may be misleading so let me pause to state explicitly 
what it is that I am not saying. I am not saying that each racial group 
is distinguished from every other group along each of the dimensions 
specified above. Nor am I claiming that particular racial groups can 
be reliably identified on the basis of any one of the relevant visible 
differences. I am not claiming that racial groups can be distinguished 
on the basis of visible differences alone. I am not asserting that the 
visible physical differences provide a basis on which each individual 
can be assigned to a determinate racial group. Nor am I assuming 
that each individual belongs to exactly one racial group. I am not 
denying that the relevant visible physical features of race grade contin- 
uously. I am not suggesting that individual members of a racial group 
will be identical with respect to the visible physical features of race. 
I am not denying that the visible physical features of the individual 
members of a particular racial group will differ in various respects. 
My point is that racial groups differ from one another along some of 
these dimensions, and that they do so in varying ways and to varying 
degrees. How precisely the visible pbysical features of race are distrib- 
uted across the individual members of a racial group, the ordinary 
concept of race does not say. 

The specific features we have classified as "relevant" are all archetyp- 
ical examples of the kind of visible physical features that are called 
“racial.” Since our aim has been to get a grip on the sort of visible 
physical features that distinguish racdal groups, this result is not unex- 
pected. Racial groups are distinguished from one another by visible 
physical features that are racial. This pointis rescued from tautological 
triviality by the fact that the relevant physical features of race can be 
picked out "directly" through ostension. We can say that the relevant 


ordinary Eu M E 
differences in or ids Run Mid o Ad aey Bun oe 

to another" —Hwman a ap ira 1995), > 116. Montagu, 
Mio halb Gye mcn race’ "p Id p 27 a Zack who 
writes “[o]f course there exist — caedes wl 
calls upon us to "remove biological race from 
of “evident human differences in akin color and morphology, Gyr rea, 

5H, that there are no races, some eliminativisi want to deny the existence of 


onc horn is a property of unicorns despite their nonexistence. But pie Moroney nar 
that certain groups of individuals have characters that are property “racial” to the 


idea that groups whose members exhibit such features are racial, 5 the idea that raas 
exist 13 short. Its smallness may be one source of some eliminativists’ reluctance to allow 
that human beings have features that are properly called racial 
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features are features such as these (pointing to skin color, eye shape, 
hair form, and the like). Pointing allows us to escape the circle of 
words. 

The key role that examples play in our account accords well with 
the kind of term I take the ordinary word ‘race’ to be. I believe that 
‘race’ belongs to the class of ordinary words whose application Tyler 
Burge characterizes as “indexicallymediated” and “perceptually 
backed.”™ Its meaning is fixed in part by reference to the perceptible 
examples to which it is applied. Its original home is in ordinary 
experience. It differs dramatically from specifically theoretical terms, 
such as ‘phlogiston’, which are born of a systematic theory and not 
indexically applied." In this respect, it resembles a wide range of 
ordinary terms (Burge cites ‘sofa’ as an example) (op. at). Criticisms 
of the word ‘race’ based on the demand for precise criteria are mis- 
placed.” Being indexically mediated, the word can be applied in the 
absence of precise criteria. 

I should also note that possession of the ordinary concept of race 
does not require the ability to make subtle judgments about differ- 
ences between racial groups. Nor does it require the ability to identify 
particular racial groups with any specified degree of accuracy. It cer- 
tainly does not require the ability to assign each individual to one 
and only one racial group. What possession does require is the ability 
to identify some visible physical features as racial and to distinguish 
racial groups in a rough and ready way. ‘Rough and ready’ should be 
underscored. The requisite ability is very rudimentary. 


(2) The concept of race is the concept of a group of human beings 
whose members are linked by a common ancestry. 


Taken by itself, the first thesis might suggest that race is a matter of 
physical appearance merely. The second thesis corrects this misimpres- 
sion.” It asserts that race is also a matter of ancestry: who one’s parents 
are, who their parents are, and so forth. The link between race and 
ancestry is enshrined in the etymology of the English word ‘race’, 
which, the dictionaries tell us, derives from the Italian term ‘razza’ 
(meaning “race” and “lineage”). The German ‘Rass’ and French ‘race’ 
have the same derivation. A race is a lineage, a line. The infamous 
“one drop rule” (“one drop” of “black blood” makes an individual 


9 "Intellectual Norms and Foundations of Mind,” this JOURNAL, Lxxxir, 12 (Decem- 
ber 1986): 697-720, see pp. 703, 716. Burge himself does not discuss the word ‘race’. 
T Burge contrasts 'phlogiston' with ordinary words, p 716n. On race and 'phlogiston' 


P My discussion of the ancestry condition draws upon Kitcher, especially pp 92-97. 
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black, whatever his or her outward appearance might be) is not a 
part of the ordinary concept of race. It does however reflect—albeit 
in a grotesque, distorted yet terribly vivid way—the idea that ancestry 
is central to race. 

Now the ordinary concept of race does not itself specify the details 
of the nature of the ancestry that racial identity involves. Different 
conceptions of race will specify them in different ways. Nonetheless 
it is possible to extract from the concept a number of structural 
features. Thus, for example, an individual’s race (membership in a 
particular racial group) is determined by the race (racial member- 
ship) of the individual's immediate ancestors: his or her parents. If 
both parents of an individual belong to one particular racial group 
R, that individual will belong to R, and belong to R—by virtue of his 
ancestry. If the parents of an individual belong to a particular racial 
group A, it is because they are the offspring of parents who belong to 
R” Race is something inherited, a property transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Now the idea of a lineage brings with it the idea of a founder, a 
group of individuals who found the line.” Biologists refer to such 
groups as founder populations.” The line that the founders form is 
maintained through inbreeding. Endogamy is thus a structural charac- 
teristic of race. For a racial lineage to continue as the lineage it is, 
its members must for the most part select mates from within the racial 
group. I interpret the requirement of endogamy loosely. 

The logical core of the ordinary concept of race does not exclude 
the possibility of a racial lineage tolerating a certain amount of inter- 
breeding (consensual or otherwise). There is presumably a point at 
which exogamy leads to dissolution of the racial group. That point, 
however, is not specified by the concept. 


9 Whether an individual can belong to more than one race 15 a question which the 
ordinary concept of race does not answer. Particular comayshons of race may stipulate 
that each indrvidual—or each “normal” individual—belongs to one and only one race 


£ Mayr defines a (local) population as a ipai alia re eid 

a given location" —Populatons, Speaes, and Evotubon (Cambridge: Harvard, 1963) p. 82 

Zack follows Goodman in arguing that racial groups cannot be concerved of as popula 

tions "because races are non-evolving, idealtypes whereas populations constantly evolve" 

p 68) E a e populations, they are no longer races" —"Sux 

of Racial Science,” 1n Curtis Stokes, Teresa Meléndez, and Genice RhodesReed, 

ci farm OF Century Amenca (East Lansing: Michigan State UP, 2001), pp. 25-47, see 

p. 29. Their shared position presupposes that race must be concerved of ementialistically I 

believe this is a mistake—-one that rests on the common confusion of concept and 

conception—p. 439-40. I argue that the ordinary conception tsand the ordinary concept 
of race 15 not essentialistic on pp 449 and 453 respectively. 
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What makes a lineage racial? We can arrive at an answer by combin- 
ing the first and second theses. A racial lineage consists of (a) a 
succession of human groups distinguished from other human groups 
by certain visible physical features and (b) acommon founding group. 
The founders must (collectively) exhibit distinctive visible features of 
the relevant kind or possess alleles for such features. The same holds 
true of their offspring. If a group’s members share the same visible 
physical features but do not descend from a common founding group, 
that group does not count as a race. If the members share a common 
founding group but do not resemble one another in their visible 
physical features, their group does not count as a race. 

The third thesis holds that 


(3) The concept of race 15 the concept of a group of human beings 
who originate from a distinctive geographic location. 


The association between geography and racial group can be seen in 
the names the major writers on race in the seventeenth century as- 
signed to racial groups. Thus, for example, Linneaus offered the 
labels ‘Americanus’, ‘Europaeus’, ‘Asiaticus’, and ‘Afer’ [African]. 
Buffon used the labels ‘American’, ‘African’, ‘Chinese’, ‘Laplander’, 
and 'European'.* The terms favored by Blumenbach are ‘Caucasian’ 
(from Mt. Caucasus), ‘Monglian’, ‘Ethiopian’, ‘Asian’, and ‘Malay.’™ 
The association is preserved on or below the surface of many names 
used for racial groups today. ‘White’ (black, Asian) is the name for the 
group whose aboriginal habitat is Europe (Sub-Saharan Africa, Asia). 

The lexical link between race and geographical area reflects the 
intuitive idea that racial groups have their origin in different geo- 
graphical locations. If R, is a racial group, there is a specific geographi- 
cal location G, uniquely associated with it that is distinct from some 
other geographical location G, uniquely associated with some other 
racial group R,. The geographical location associated with a racial 
group consists of the “aboriginal” habitat of its ancestors. The aborigt 
nal habitat of common-sense and conventional races is fixed by the 
location the ancestors of the members of those groups occupied 


P System Naturae (1758) in Race and the Enbghienmaent, Emmanuel Chukwudi Eze, ed 
(Cambridge: Blackwell, 1997), pp. 10-14. 

H histore Naturelle Générale Et Particuhère (1769) Natural History, General and Particular, 
in Exe, ed, pp 15-28. 


9 De generis human: varistate natua, Third Edition (1795) On the Natural Varietus of 
Manlond, in Eze, ed., pp 79-90. 

™ The term ‘African-American’ displays the lexical link of race and geography, on 
the surface while narrowing the extengon of ‘black’. 
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immediately prior to the advent of European oceangoing transport, 
which is to say around 1492.” 

The archetypical example of the aboriginal habitat of racial groups 
is the continent.” Thus Africa is thought to constitute the aboriginal 
habitat of blacks, Europe the aboriginal habitat of whites, and Asia 
the aboriginal habitat of Asians. A racial group’s distinctive visible 
features are the product of its ancestors’ adaptation to the climate of 
its aboriginal habitat.” The visible physical features of race can thus 
be thought of as adaptive reactions to climatic variation. The fact that 
these features are features of this kind helps to explain why the visible 
physical features of race turn out to be the particular features they 
are.” What skin color, hair form, body shape, and the like all have 
in common is that they are all visible adaptive reactions to climatic 
variation. 

The essential distinguishing characteristic of the aboriginal habitats 
of racial groups is geographical separation. This separation helps to 
explain how it was that different racial groups came to be exposed 
to different climatic conditions. Their habitats occupied different 
locations. The physical barriers that divided the different aboriginal 
habitats (mountains, deserts, oceans) prior to 1492 impeded inter- 
breeding. Geographical separation resulted in (weak) reproductive 
isolation. The combination of this isolation and the differences in 
the climatic conditions of the different aboriginal habitats helps to 
explain how it was that the different racial groups came to have 
different visible physical features. The persistence of these differences 
after 1492—which is to say, after the development of technologies 
that made it possible to surmount the physical obstacles—is due in 
no small part to the fact that social barriers (lynching, law, custom, 
income) came to replace the physical ones in tbe interim. 


Sri ina tele har e Moi Salts reda capis epo cg 
m 1484. The dates 1450 and 1500 are conventionally used to mark tbe relevant 


historical juncture. 

9! The idea of the continent as a naturally given geographical unit has come under 
fire in recent times. Continents, like races, are said to be “socially constructed" —see, 
for example, Martin W. Lewis and Karen E. Wigen, The Myth of Continents (Berkeley 
California UP, 1997). It 1s of interest that the formation of the concept of continent 
and that of the (modern) concept of race were roughly coeval. One wonders if the 
two ideas are mutually entwined. Could it be that our idea of a contenent (and hence 
subcontinent) derives in part from the idea of the habitat of a raaal groupè Could it be 
that the idea of a raaal group gets part of its content from the idea of a group whose 
aboriginal home is a distinctive confnent? Perhaps the concepts should be thought 
of as operating m tandem, each helping to fix the reference of the other. 

9 Cavalli-Sforza, pp. 10-13; Mayr, Antmal, Speaes, and Evolution, pp. 645-46. 

* The characterization of the visible features of race as adaptive reactions to 
climatic variation is not uncontested—sec, for example, Diamond, p. 88; Zack, pp. 
39—40, 56-57. 
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One additional point: a basic understanding of the logical core 
also requires a basic grasp of what it does not include. Thus, for 
example, it does not require that the founding group exhibit some 
kind of genetic “purity” (a high-degree of genetic homogeneity at the 
time of racial origination).“ More specifically, it is compatible with 
the modern view that there are “no ‘pure’ human groups who have 
existed since the Creation as separate units."* Nor, again, does it 
require the existence of sharp divisions between different racial 
groups.” More precisely, it does not demand that each race R possess 
some unique property P (visible or hidden) or set of properties S that 
it shares with no other race (Rs, Rs, R,). A fortiori the ordinary concept 
of race does not require that each race R, possess some fixed and 
immutable unique property P (visible or hidden) or set of properties 
S that it shares with no other race.“ It follows from this that the logical 
core does not require that races have essences. The ordinary concept 
of race is not essentialistic. 

Being nonessentialist, the ordinary concept of race is nonracialist, 
racialism being a species of essentialism.* Its logical core does not 
hold that human beings are divided "by nature" into a hierarchy of 
races. Nor does it hold that each race is characterized by a fixed set 
of fundamental, “heritable,” moral, intellectual, and cultural charac- 
teristics common and peculiar to it. Nor again does it hold that each 
race has an essence that explains why it has the visible physical features 
it does, why it has the moral, intellectual, and cultural characteristics 
it does, or why the two are correlated. It does not hold that each 
individual member of a race necessarily shares the "essential" charac- 
teristics of his or her race. It does not—and this point should be 
underscored—require any intrinsic connection between skin color 
and humanly important traits such as intelligence or moral character.“ 

But to say that the logical core of the ordinary concept of race is 
nonessentialist is not to say that it is "antiessentialist." The logical core 


* I borrow this term from Kitcher, p. 98. 

* Lewontin, p. 118. 

? Montagu, “Concept,” p . 18; James "QE "Terms of Estrangement,” Discover 
. 43-44, 63 


name of a theory or family of theories about the human species and it subdivisions It 
works in the third person. ‘Racism’ by contrast is an affective and voluntative attitude 
toward individuals and groups. It works in the second person. Defining ‘racism’ as the 
view that there are fixed differences between the groups we call racial or as the view 
that there is a natural hierarchy among races has the disadvantage of making it difficult 
to discuss the view (which I call “racialist”) in a noninflammatory way. 

* Cf. Montague, "Concept," p. 24; Appiah, “Race,” p. 7. 
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is compatible with both antiessentialist and essentialist conceptions 
of race. This is to be expected. The logical core “should” (in some 
suitable sense of ‘should’) be such that it can be used to articulate 
conceptions of race of both kinds. It is because essentialist and anties- 
sentialist conceptions of race share a common subject matter fixed 
by the ordinary concept or race that they are able to contradict one 
another. 

The logical core of the ordinary concept of race is not committed 
to any particular taxonomy. It does not purport to tell us how many 
races there are or whether race even has a determinate cardinality. 
Its resources are too restricted to settle these questions. To address 
any one of them (or to dismiss them all as wrongheaded), the core 
would have to be supplemented by a more determinate conception 
of race. The basic list of common-sense races (white, black, Asian) is 
fixed by the ordinary conception of race. The coherence of the ordinary 
concept of race therefore does not depend on the availability of any 
particular racial taxonomy.” 

The logical core is compatible with the modern view that “the 
[scientific] term ‘race’ designates a group or population characterized 
by some concentrations, relative as to frequency and distribution, of 
hereditary particles (genes) or physical characters, which appear, 
fluctuate, and often disappear in the course of time by reason of 
geographic and/or cultural isolation." It does not require that the 
characters of members of racial groups be concordant (co-vary). And 
it is compatible with the modern view that the alleles of members of 
different races (including dispositions to phenotype) differ only in 
frequency (15d.) and that :néraracial diversity (within-population ge- 
netic variation) is far more pronounced than exíraracial diversity 
(among-populations genetic variation). The logical core is also com- 
patible with the generally recognized fact that there is no single 
diagnostic trait of racial membership. Taken together, these consider- 
ations suggest that to say that “in the light of modern genetics" the 
logical core of the ordinary concept of race is “utterly erroneous and 
meaningless," is something of an exaggeration.? 


*' Cf. Diamond, p. 84; Zack, pp. 1, 41-57, 69. 

* UNESCO, "First Statement on Race," in Montagu, Statement on Race (New York: 
Oxford, 1972), pp. 1-278, p. 46. 

* Jn a recent study Noah A. Rosenberg et al., found that a whopping 93-9596 of 
the average proportion of human genetic variation is due to differences between mdmdu- 
als within the same population and that only a miniscule 5-596 1s due to differences 
among populations— “Genetic Structure of Human Populations,” Seno, ccxcvim (De- 
cember 2002). 2581—85, sec p. 2381. Sec also the earlier Lewontin, p. 123 

B Montagu, “Species,” p. $ (emphass added). 
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One of the most striking results of our account of the logical core 
of the ordinary concept of race is that race turns out to be relatively 
unimportant. As represented by the logical core, race is a matter of 
skin color, shape, ancestry, and aboriginal habitat—and nothing more. 
Now the ordinary concept of race can be used to articulate conceptions 
of race that make race important (for example, by linking skin color 
to moral character). But the logical core itself does not make it 
important. It is therefore an error to think that an account of the 
concept of race must explain its intrinsic importance if it is to be 
adequate.” Intrinsic importance is precisely what the concept lacks. 

But if the logical core is combined with other things, it can become 
important. Thus, for example, if, in a particular society, being black (in 
the sense of skin color and ancestry) is a risk factor for hypertension 
(asthma, diabetes, heart failure, the list goes on) then being black- 
in-that-society is a risk factor for these diseases and hence important 
from the standpoint of health and medicine." If, in a particular 
society, the color black is understood to mean "[d]eeply stained with 
dirt; soiled, dirty, foul...having dark or deadly purposes, malignant; 
pertaining to or involving death, deadly, baneful, disastrous, sinis- 
ter...Foul, iniquitous, atrocious, horrible, wicked;...Indicating dis- 
grace, censure, liability to punishment, and so forth," as was the case 
in England before the sixteenth century, then being black (having 
skin of a color called black) will be imbued with intense symbolic 
significance in that society. Again, if race (in the sense of color and 
ancestry) is used to assign individuals to specific social positions or 
correlates with their individual life prospects, then what one's color is 
and who one's ancestors are will be of tremendous social importance. 

II.B. We are now in a position to turn to the radalist development of 
the concept of race. The racialist development fixes the ordinary 
conception of race. It is best thought of as a logical construction based 
on the logical core. The construction starts with the three theses 


specifying the ordinary concept's logical core: * 


(1) The concept of race is the concept of a group of human beings 
distinguished from other groups of human beings by visible physical 
features of the relevant kind. 

(2) The concept of race is the concept of a group of human beings 
whose members are linked by a common ancestry. 


* Cf. Appiah, "Race," p 74 

"On this topic, see Michael Root, "The Use of Race in Medicine as a Proxy for 
Genetic Differences," (forthcoming in Philosophy of Science, Proasdings). 

P Oxford Enghsh Dichonary, cited in Winthrop D Jordan, White over Black (Willramsburg: 
North Carolina UP, 1968), p. 7 
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(3) The concept of race is the concept of a group of human beings 
who originate from a distinctive geographic location. 


and then appends to these six additional theses, drawn from the 
characterization of racialism considered earlier. 
The concept of race is the concept of 


(4) a natural division of the human species into a hierarchy of groups 
that satisfy the conditions specified in (1)-(3). 

(5) a group of human beings satisfying the conditions specified in (1)- 
(3) which is characterized by a fixed set of fundamental, “heritable,” 
physical, moral, intellectual, and cultural characteristics common 
and peculiar to it. 

(6) a group of human beings satisfying the conditions specified in (1)- 
(3) whose distinctive visible physical features are correlated with 
tbe moral, intellectual, and cultural characteristics that are common 
and peculiar to it. 

(7) a group satisfying the conditions specified in (1)--(3) that possesses 
an “essence” which explains why it is that the group has the distinc- 
tive visible features it does, why it is that the group has the particular 
moral, intellectual, and cultural characteristics 1t does, and the corre- 
lation between the two. 

(8) a group of human beings satisfying the conditions specified in (1)- 
(3) whose members necessarily share its *essential" characteristics. 

(9) a group of human being satisfying the conditions specified in (1)- 
(3) whose essential characteristics constitute the essence of its 
members. 


Looking at this list, we see that the racialist development of race 
is the product of adding theses (4)-(9) to (1)-(3). Theses (4)-(9) 
represent the specifically racialist components of this conception. It 
is evident that the logical core, (1)-(3), is prior to and independent 
of the racialist development (4)- (9). It is also plain that the racialist 
development is something added on to the logical core. If the ordinary 
concept of race is no ordinary ordinary concept, it is because it has 
been subject to the racialist development. 

Now from our standpoint, the step from the logical core (8) to 
racialist development (4) seems huge. If, however, one were (i) already 
under the sway of the modern taxonomic project (ii) still in the thrall 
of Aristotelian (or Platonic) easentialism, (iii) chauvinistic about one's 
own racial group, (iv) ethnocentric, and (v) struck by the differences 
in appearance of the aboriginal inhabitants of other continents, all 
of which is to say that ifone had the mindset characteristic of eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries—then the step from logical core to 
racialist development would appear to be short. The racialist develop- 
ment would present itself as a natural extension of the logical core. 
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Or it would if the logical core and racialist development were distin- 
guished—which, in the eighteenth and nineteenth century, they were not. 

When the logical core first entered the historical scene, it was already 
articulated by the racialist development. The step from logical core to 
racialist development is logical not temporal. But the fact that this 
logical step was taken is historically contingent. Had world history gone 
differently—very differently perhaps—the logical core could have ap- 
peared without the racialist development. Nothing in the logical core 
necessitates this step. But in point of fact, things did not go differently. 
And because of this, the logical core and racialist development appear 
to be a unity. 

Let us compare the racialist development with the logical core. 
Unlike the logical core, the racialist development is inherently *essen- 
tialist." It does require a sharp distinction between different races. In 
contrast to the logical core, it is hierarchical. It represents the social 
hierarchy of race as “natural.” The racialist development also differs 
from the logical core in that it conflicts with current biological think- 
ing; in contradistinction to the logical core, it is essentialistic. There 
is no room in the modern biology (in the modern conception of 
species) that species have distinct essences which distinguish them 
from other species." A fortiori there is no room in biology for essences 
at the infraspecific level.” 

Another point of contrast is that the racialist development repre- 
sents race as being intrinsically important. It says that the visual physi- 
cal features of race arecorrelated with humanly important characteris- 
tics. To be of a particular race is to have a particular set of moral, 
intellectual, and cultural aptitudes and tendencies. The racialist con- 
ception represents the visible physical features of race as reliable 
markers of humanly important differences. 

The racialist development and the logical core differ in their norma- 
tive force. The logical core does not provide a rationale for racism, 
slavery, colonialism, or genocide. The racialist development does. It 
motivates the step from (a) representing another group as racially 
different to (b) taking these differences to be humanly important, to 
(c) regarding the other group as inferior, and (d) making it the 
object of hatred and contempt, to (e) imposing upon it involuntary 


H Elliott Sober ıs especially clear on this point "No phenotypic characteristics can 
be postulated as a species essence; the norm of reaction for each genotype shows that 
it is arbitrary to mngle out as privileged one phenotype as opposed to any other. Similar 
considerations show that no genotypic characteristics can be postulated as a species 
essence”—"Evolunion, Population Thinking, Essentialism,” in From a Brological Pant of 
View (New York: Cambridge, 1994), pp. 201-82, here p. 225. 

= This does not entail that the ordinary concept of race is biologically ngmfiamt 
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servitude or (f) colonial rule, or (g) attempting the liquidation of all 
its members—a sequence of steps historically all too familiar. 

The racialist development is inherently malignant. The logical core 
is not. The harm associated with the concept of race is due to its 
racialist development and not its logical core. We should, however, 
be wary of concluding that the logical core is benign. For it is extremely 
easy to slide from it to the racialist development. Ordinarily the two 
go together. It is only by force of abstraction that they can be separated. 
Considered from this angle, the logical core is anything but benign. 


III 


Iwantto close by considering some of the implications of the present 
account for eliminativism about the concept of race. Eliminativism is 
the view that the concept of race ought to be "eliminated" (withdrawn 
from use in theory and talk) on the grounds that it provides justifica- 
tion and support for racism. This position is based on the premise 
that the concept of race is inherently racialist. I have argued against 
this premise. What is racialist is the conception of race built into the 
racialist development of the concept. This raises the possibility that 
eliminativism may have misidentified its target. Perhaps its real or 
proper object is racialism or the raaakhst development of the concept 
of race—not the ordinary concept of race itself. 

This is important because the ordinary concept of race is rather 
difficult to do without. For one thing, it is needed for an analysis of 
racism. Racism is (roughly) hostility to individuals on the basis of their 
race, That is to say, on the basis of their (alleged) membership in a 
racial group: a group whose members exhibit a set of distinctive visible 
characteristics associated with their ancestry and aboriginal home. It 
is not easy—perhaps not even possible—to make sense of the object 
of racism and hence not possible to make sense of racism itself without 
employing a concept of race. We therefore cannotjettison the concept 
of race without at the same time jettisoning an indispensable tool in 
the struggle against racism: the concept of racism itself. 

Another reason the ordinary concept of race is difficult to do with- 
out is this. The concept captures a striking, if superficial, feature of 
empirical reality. Human beings exhibit differences of shape and 
color which are associated with differences in ancestry and aboriginal 
habitat. These differences are real. In saying this, we say nothing about 
any alleged moral, intellectual, or cultural differences that are alleged 
to be correlated with the former. And it is undeniable that these 
visible features are striking—from a human point of view. The proof 
being that human beings find them striking. The idea that the salience 
of these visible physical differences is fully explained by the existence 
of racism, I frankly find unbelievable. Consider a world without racism. 
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Differences of shape and color would, no doubt, have a different 
significance in such a world. For one thing they would be much much 
less important. But it seems to me likely that they would still be 
striking— physically striking—in a world free of racism. And, striking 
or not, these differences are differences. The concept of race is needed 
to represent these differences and capture their specific character. 

The case for eliminativism rests in part on the simple idea that 
without race there can be no racism. No race, no racism. In the absence 
of differences of shape and color, so the argument goes, racism would 
have no toehold in reality. The latter point is no doubt correct. The 
problem is that racism does have a toehold in reality. Human beings 
do differ in shape and color in ways that are connected to ancestry 
and aboriginal habitat. Pretending that what is the case is not the case 
cannot be an effective strategy for combating racism. Nor can denying 
that these differences are racial. Their existence is not, however, a 
cause for despair. Science tells us that they have no intrinsic signifi- 
cance and are not correlated with traits that are humanly significant. 
There is a gap between race and racialism. Racism's tochold in reality 
is just that, a toehold—and nothing more. 

Our account of the ordinary conception of race makes it possible 
to see that the word 'race' can be used to express the logical core of 
the concept without drawing upon its racialist development. It shows 
the possibility of using the concept of race without thinking racist 
thoughts. Given the difficulty of jettisoning the concept of race, this 
is an important result. 

It would, however, be a mistake to conclude that the ordinary 
concept of race is unproblematic. The logical core and racialist devel 
opment of the ordinary concept of race, although conceptually separa- 
ble, are intimately connected. The precise nature of this connection 
is complex and not entirely clear. But whatever the exact nature of 
this connection (psychological, cultural, semiotic), it goes very deep. 
The existence of this connection makes it unrealistic to suppose that 
the word 'race' can ever be wholly liberated from its racialist overtones 
and connotations. The concept is indelibly stained by its history and 
associations. To use the word 'race' is to run a series of risks: the risk 
of being misunderstood, of drawing unwittingly upon the concept's 
racialist development, and perhaps even of inadvertently providing 
racism with some modicum of support. These risks, however, cannot 
be avoided since the fact of racism means we must talk of race. The 
lesson to be drawn here is that we need to learn to navigate with a 
concept that is indelibly stained and ineluctably hazardous. This bur- 
den, itself a legacy of racism, comes with the territory. 

MICHAEL O. HARDIMON 
University of California/San Diego 
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ON THE NEW BIOLOGY OF RACE* 


he notion that race has some biological basis has been widely 

criticized, by both biologists and philosophers. Indeed, the 

view that race is no more scientifically real than witchcraft is 
so influential that many who want to argue that race is real divert to 
understandings of race and reality according to which race is real as 
a social, rather than natural, kind.! Against this trend, however, Robin 
Andreasen and Philip Kitcher have recently argued for an improved 
biology of race.* The improvements over past biological accounts of 
race are two-fold. First, the new biology of race avoids the racism of 
prior biological accounts of race, which often attributed intrinsic 
significance to racial phenotypic traits or tied intellectual, aesthetic, 
cultural, and moral potential to those traits. Indeed, both Andreasen 
and Kitcher, while trying to make biological sense of race, reject the 
conflict and social division that has surrounded race for so long. 
Second, the new biology of race actually includes sound scientific 
research. Briefly, the key idea to this new biology of race is that while 
perhaps there is no *race gene" or set of necessary and jointly sufficient 
phenotypic features that can be attributed to each race, races can be 
understood as breading populations. Here I want to question the viability 
of this approach. 


I 


On Andreasen’s “cladistic approach," we need not categorize humans 
according to inherent essences, geography, or conventionally estab- 
lished similarities, for there is another option for a viable biological 
understanding of race: we can classify via genealogy. A cladistic classifi- 
cation can be represented in a phylogenetic tree, as in Figure 1.’ 


* Thanks to David Eng for helpful comments on earlier drafts. 

! See, for example, Michael Root, “How We Drvide the World," Philosophy of Science, 
LXVI, Supplementary Volume (2000): 8628-99; Ronald R. Sundstrom, "Race ás a 
Human Kind,” Philosophy amd Soaal Cnhcism, xxvii (2002): 91-115; Sundstrom, 
“Racial Nommalism’,” Journal of Social Philosophy, xxxi (2002): 193-210; and Paul 
C. Taylor, "Appiah's Uncompleted Argument W.E.B. Du Bois and the Reality of 
Race," Soaal Theory and Practice, xxvi (2000): 103-28 

? Andreasen, “A New Perspective on the Race Debate,” British Journal for the Philoso- 
phy of Saena, XLIX (1998): 199-225; Andreasen, "Race: Biological Reality or Social 
Construct?” Philosophy of Science, LAVO Supplementary Volume (2000): 5653—66; 
Kitcher, "Race, Ethnicity, Biology, Culture,” in Leonard Harris, ed., Raasm (Amherst, 
NY: Humanity, 1999), pp. 87-120. 

3 Andreasen, “A New Perspective," p. 207. 
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Figure 1 


Each letter in Figure 1 represents a breeding population, that is, 
a population that is largely reproductively isolated from other popula- 
tions. Using this model, Andreasen constructs a phylogenetic tree, 
and hence identifies distinct breeding populations in terms of the 
relative closeness of different human populations through genetic 
distance, "a measure of the difference in gene frequencies between 
two breeding populations” (iid, p. 210).* Drawing from biological 
data, Andreasen informs us that Africans and non-Africans have the 
furthest genetic distance. The second split separates Pacific and South 
East Asians from other non-Africans, and eventually splits occur be- 
tween Pacific Islanders and South East Asians, North Eurasians and 
Caucasians, and finally within North Eurasians. On the basis of these 
data, Andreasen borrows the tree in Figure 2 from Luigi Luca Ca- 
valli-Sforza.* 
" Since biologists can construct such a “family tree,” Andreasen con- 
cludes the following: *It means that it is possible to give a biologically 
objective definition of race. Races are monophyletic groups; they are 
ancestor-descendant sequences of breeding populations, or groups 
of such sequences, that share a common origin.” 


‘Tt is worth noting that reproductive isolation does not exclusively mean geo- 
graphic isolation; other mechanisms can foster isolation, as we will see in our discus- 
sion of Kitcher. In addition, the wolation does not have to be so strong that there 
is zero interpopulation reproduction. It only entails that there is enough difference 
between intrapopulation reproduction and interpopulation reproduction to limit 
gene flow between populations, thereby resulting ın genetic distance. 

* Andreasen, “A New Perspective,” p. 212, and "Race," p. S660, Cavalli Sforza, 
“Genes, Peoples, and Languages,” Sasnnfic Amencan, CCLXV, 5 (1991): 104-10. 

* Andreasen, “A New Perspective,” p. 214. 
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Figure 2 


This account has several virtues.’ First, and most obviously, it seems 
to give a biological backing to our race talk. Second, since it hinges 
on reproductive isolation, the cladistic approach reveals the dynamic 
nature of race. That is, insofar as reproductive isolation has increas- 
ingly eroded since the European “discovery” and colonization period, 
races have been slowly burning out of existence for the last 500 or 
so years. Thus, we have racial ancestries, even if there are no current 
biological races. (As we will see, the view that races are disappearing 
marks a significant point of distinction between Andreasen and 
Kitcher.) Finally, the cladistic model carries no racist baggage, unlike 
so many preceding biological notions of race. 


Il 


I have no quarrel with the second and third virtues just mentioned,’ 
but I think we ought to take a closer look at the first point—that the 
cladistic approach affords race some biological reality. Consider first 


7 Andreasen, “A New Perspective," pp. 215-17, and "Race," p. S664. 
* Nor with the science behind Andreasen’s approach—she considers some possible 
objections on that front in “A New Perspective.” 
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that the folk notion of race does not normally contain the nine races 
identified in Figure 2. As others have noted, it is difficult to determine 
exactly what races the folk concept of race includes: some speak of 
“three major races"—African, Asian, and Caucasian; others consider 
Latinos, or Native Americans, to constitute a race. (Just in terms of 
numbers, I think it is safe to say that currently it is rare to hear a folk 
notion of race that involves more than four or five races)? 

Accordingly, it seems that the nine races in Figure 2 do not corre- 
spond extensionally with folk notions of race, and Andreasen is quick 
to agree, with particular mention of the Asian varieties in her schema: 
“the folk category ‘Asian’ is not a cladistic race.... North East Asians 
are more closely related to Amerindians and to Caucasians than they 
are to South East Asians. Similarly, South East Asians are more closely 
related to Australians than to North East Asians.” Andreasen takes 
this discontinuity with the folk notion of ‘race’ to be nonproblematic, 
when she continues, “This conclusion is interesting because it illus- 
trates that the existence of biological races does not depend upon 
our folk taxonomy being right”! 

But this exposes what I take to be a central flaw of the cladistic 
approach. That is, Andreasen has found a way of carving our ancestors 
into breeding populations, but these populations are not what we 
call ‘races’. In addition to the extensional differences already noted, 
consider the intension of ‘race’. Intensionally, of course, ‘race’ can 
mean (and has meant, over the years) a number of different things.” 


* Asis often pointed out, such folk categorizations often inconsistently offer group- 
ings that overlap race, ethnicity, and national origin. The history of intellectuals 
theorizing about race—as opposed to folk categorization—offers an extremely varied 
sct of lists of the races, which differ not only on how many races there are, but also 
on which races there are (none of which seems to match Andreasen's list). To 
mention just a few examples, Bernier lists four or five (he is noncommittal about 
whether Native Americans constitute a distinct race); Voltaire offers seven; Kant 
offers four or five, depending on the essay; and Du Bois eight. As Robert Bernasconi 
and Tommy Lott note, by the end of the nmeteenth century, the number of races 
"grew from four or five to fifty or even eighty,” except in the U.S., which sought to 
condense everyone of European descent into one race, to the exclusion of blacks, 
Asians, and Native Americans in particular—"Introduction," in Bernasconi and Lott, 
ed., The Idea of Race (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2000), p. x. As the question posed here 
15 whether there 1s any biological referent to what we, especially in the U.S., currently 
idenufy as races, I will be concerned with whether Andreasen and Kitcher can—or 
even need to—account for a biological bass of the current folk concept of race. 

Andreasen, “A New Perspective," p. 212-13; cf. Andreasen, “Race,” p. S664. 

! For two detailed analyses of what ‘race’ means and has meant, see K. Anthony 
Apprah, “Race, Culture, Identity Misunderstood Connections,” m Appmh and Amy 
Gutmann, Color Consaous: The Political Morahty of Race (Princeton: Univernty Press, 1996), 
and David Theo Goldberg, Raast Culture: Philosophy and the Pot of Meaning (Cambridge: 
Blackwell, 1993), chapter 4. Here, I only make some intuitive observations about what 
people mean or have meant by ‘race.’ I take ıt, though these observations are made 
from the armchair, so to speak, it is more or less obvious that these have been, at one 
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It might mean something as putatively benign as groupings based on 
pigmentation, for instance. Andreasen, however, holds that “Individu- 
als are members of a cladistic race if and only if they belong to 
breeding populations that share a common origin. This will be true 
regardless of how closely they resemble each other."* Accordingly, 
her cladistic classification does not match up with the folk concept 
of race that centers on pigmentation. Presumably, for example, we 
would at least struggle to reconcile this folk concept with the idea 
that “South East Asians are more closely related to Australians than 
to North East Asians.” None of this means that the ordinary notion 
of ‘race’ is coherent; the point is simply that the cladistic approach 
does not provide biological backing for 1. 

Or 'race' might mean something else. It might refer to a cluster 
of phenotypic features (in addition to skin color), but, since physical 
resemblance is irrelevant on Andreasen's cladistic approach, that ap- 
proach seems incapable of matching a phenotypic-cluster folk classifi- 
cation. Or, ‘race’ might be taken in the way (some) racists mean it, 
when they attach intellectual, moral, or aesthetic characteristics to 
phenotypic features in a hierarchical fashion. Or, it might be a concept 
that attaches some such characteristics to phenotypic “markers,” but 
in a nonhierarchical way, as we find in W.E.B. Du Bois." The point 
here is not that one of these understandings is better than the others 
(and, to be sure, each has its problems); again, the point is that 
Andreasen's cladistic approach does not map onto any of the more 
dominant folk conceptions of 'race', insofar as those conceptions are 
about more than genealogy. 

Surely, however, ancestry—which is at the heart of the cladistic 
approach—does play a large role in many conventional understand- 
ings of race. (This is one horn of Andreasen's two-pronged response 





time or another, conventional notions of ‘race’. Andreasen offers some t 
characterizations of commonsense ideas of race in “Race,” p. S668. See Luther Wright, 
Jr., "Who's Black, Who's White, and Who Cares Reconceptualizing the United States’s 
Definition of Race and Racial Clasnfications,” Vandertelt Law Renews, XLVI (1995). 
513-69, for summary and analyms of legal defininons of race in the U.S. Two relevant 
results can be found there: when not conflated with ethnicity and national origin, the 
legal definition of ‘race’ usually boils down to either overt physical traits or descent 
(And, snce on the second criterion one is of race R when both of one's parents are of 
R, presumably parental racial classification at some point must be defined by some 
non-gen criterion, most likely physical traits.) Finally, see Charles Hirschman, 
Richard Alba, and Reynolds Farley, "The Meaning and Measurement of Race m the 
U.S Census Glimpses into the Future," Demography, xxxvii (2000): 381-93, for how 
U.S. citizens selfidentify in census reporting. 

1 Andreasen, “Race,” p. S664. 

4 The Conservation of Races,” reprinted in Du Bots, The Souls Black Folk, David 
W. Blight and Robert Gooding Williams, eds. (Boston: Bedford, 1997). 
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to the type of objection offered here.) In the United States, at any 
rate, the “one-drop rule” has had a crucial role in our system of racial 
classification, so that persons of mixed black-white ancestry often get 
labeled as (and identify as) black, morphological indicators notwith- 
standing. As has been pointed out, of course, the one-drop rule regard- 
ing blackness is problematic on several levels, including being incon- 
sistent with U.S. policy regarding Native Americans.” The cladistic 
approach need not rely on the one-drop rule, however, for there is 
a more general ancestral component to the common-sense notion of 
race: a person is of race Rif and only if her parents are both members 
of R. 

Yet even this general genealogical element in common-sense no- 
tions of race does not match the cladistic approach. First, while ances- 
try is often part of the folk meaning of race, people frequently mean 
more than ancestry when they use racial discourse; skin color, for 
example, seems like a central—and inextricable—part of the folk 
meaning of 'race'. Indeed, race is sometimes thought to include even 
more than skin color. Again, there are overt racists, who adhere to 
hierarchical racial essences, as well as those, like Du Bois, who seem 
to hold that the races, while not hierarchically ordered, still have 
essential characteristics beyond the phenotypic ones. 

Second, whatever else conventional notions of race are intended 
to mean, they all seem to include the idea that races still exist. This, 
in turn, entails that the folk concept of ‘race’ at least means more 
than isolated reproductive groups that are vanishing (or have already 
vanished). Andreasen, by contrast, holds that because interracial re- 
production eliminates isolated breeding populations, races are ceas- 
ing to exist. Thus, it seems that the viability of Andreasen's cladistic 
approach, with its emphasis on ancestral isolated reproductive groups 
and dismissal of the centrality of phenotypic traits, does not entail 
that race—in its common-sense meanings—is real." 


H Andreasen, "Race," p. S665. 

4 See, for instance, Naomi Zack, Race and Mixed Race (Philadelphia: Temple, 1998) 
and M. Annette Jaimes, “Some Kind of Indyn,” in Zack, ed., Amencon Mixed Raor The 
Culture of Microdrernty (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1995) pp. 183-58. 

^ In their analysts of censusstyle self reporting on the 1996 Racial and Ethnic Targeted 
Test, Hirschman et al , "Meaning and Measurement,” note that American folk clasifica- 
tions might be more productively captured m terms of origin, rather than race, but 
these ongins are importantly different from Andreasen's ancestral breeding populations. 
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IH 


This brings us to the methodological question that is at the heart of 
Andreasen's theory, for she agrees that she has not shown that race 
in us usual meanings is real: “Questions about biological classification 
can be about ordinary language classifications, or they can be about 
scientific classifications. For example, the question 'is there a biologi- 
cally objective way to define race' could be asking whether biology 
vindicates our common-sense notions of race. Alternatively, it could 
be asking whether there are any biologically objective ways to divide 
humans into races." As Andreasen sees it, the theory proposed by 
those who think that race is socially constructed rather than real seeks 
to answer the first question—about common-sense notions of race. 
The cladistic approach, not inconsistent with the constructionist view, 
seeks to find a biological notion of race, whether or not it matches 
up with common sense. 

This agenda reveals the core question: How revisionist can.one be 
about the meaning of ‘race’ and still call it ‘race’? For instance, one 
might argue that because biologists can (to a large extent, though 
not entirely) divide the human species into two groups, namely those 
with XX chromosomes and those with XY, there is a biological notion 
of race, with two races, female and male. The right response to such 
an argument, I think, is that while it is true that this is one way of 
dividing up people biologically, it does not converge with what either 
intellectuals in the race debate or those who employ common sense 
mean by 'race'. Therefore, the argument has not established that 
races are biologically real. On the other hand, consider an approach 
that gave biological backing to race, but only required comparatively 
minor revisions to the common-sense notion of 'race' (for example, 
itrequired putting a group under the racial category Rthat previously 
was not thought of as R, but which contained members who were 
phenotypically similar). Perhaps we would concede that, indeed, races 
are biologically real and that we should revise our notion of 'race' in 
this minimal way. 

Thus, while sorne minimal revision to the meaning of 'race' (as for 
all definitions, of course) is allowable in the search for biological 
backing for race, we must stay fairly close to the vest, or we risk not 
talking about race at all. The question, again, is: How much revision 


" Andreasen, “A New Perspective,” p. 218. 

* While Andreasen is working independently of common-sense notions of race, she 
is also engaging in dialogue with those in “the race debate,” as indicated by the title of 
her paper, “A New Perspective on the Race Debate.” As such, it seems all parties ought 
to be ın the same neighborhood, more or less. 
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is allowable? I cannot offer a good answer to that question here, but 
I do not think it is necessary. (Although, in section tv, I will suggest 
a limiting condition on concept revision.) For it seems to me that 
the burden is on the revisionist to show that her revisions are war- 
ranted. We need an argument from Andreasen that we should still 
call her breeding populations ‘races’, even though, first, her nine 
populations do not correspond extensionally to what we usually iden- 
tify as races, and, second, her concept of 'race' as breeding population 
does not agree intensionally with the folk concept, insofar as we 
normally mean something beyond mere isolated reproductive groups, 
such as groups demarcated by skin color. 

Andreasen does offer a response to this concern (this is the other 
horn of the two-pronged response): "One can find in the history of 
science many instances to support the idea that the objectivity of a 
[natural] kind is not undermined by the fact that ordinary people 
have mistaken beliefs about its nature."? Here she cites examples 
such as whales. Common-sense belief tells us (or once told us, anyway) 
that whales are fish. However, science classifies whales as mammals. 
This disagreement between science and common sense does not mean 
that whales do not exist; rather, it merely means that common sense 
is wrong. The upshot is that we can replace common-sense concepts 
with scientific ones when common sense is mistaken. 

I think, however, that the analogy between whales and race is tenu- 
ous. In the disagreement over the status of whales, the scientist and 
the layperson can point to a thing they mutually agree is called ‘whale’, 
and the scientist can explain why it is more naturally lumped together 
with mammals than with fish, in terms of common properties like 
warm-bloodedness. This is a disagreement over how to classify one 
anomalous species in an otherwise fixed classification schema. 

In Andreasen’s account of race, however, there is a wholesale reshuf- 
fling of the classification schema itself. If, for instance, Andreasen 
and a layperson were to pick out a person of a certain genealogy and 
phenotype, where the layperson would classify that person as (say) 
‘Asian’, and Andreasen would classify her instead as ‘North East Asian’, 
there would be a much different ensuing dialogue than that in the case 
of whales. Since Andreasen’s classification schema puts the person in 
question closer to Caucasians than to South East Asians (while South 
East Asians are closer to Australians than to that person), it would 
soon become clear that the disagreement is not primarily about where 
to put this person in a fixed schema of classification, as it was in the case 


? Andreasen, “Race,” p. S662; cf. S665. 
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of labeling whales either fish or mammals. Rather, the disagreement is 
over the classification schema itself, and, consequently, over each 
schema’s underlying definition of race—one focuses on descent and 
breeding group, while the other focuses on descent and phenotype. 
This disagreement accounts for each party using a different label to 
refer to the same person, in contrast to the case of whales, where 
both parties can agree on one term—‘whale’—to refer to the object 
picked out by that term. 

At this point the layperson could reasonably assert that now the 
disagreement is not about how to classify the person in question; 
rather, it is about what classification schema and definition of race 
to adopt. And, if our layperson were informed that the common- 
sense understanding of race, centered on phenotype, is biologically 
unfounded, it would not be unreasonable for the layperson to reply 
that perhaps this simply means that there are no races. In this respect, 
the disagreement is very different from the whale case, where the 
layperson would be unreasonable to claim that there are no whales. 
In short, there is a stand-off here that was not present in the whale 
case, regarding which classification schema and definition of ‘race’ 
to choose. Reclassifying anomalous cases of misclassification (like 
whales) is not analogous to making wholesale changes in the classifica 
tory system. 

Accordingly, we need a further argument for revising our concept 
of race; saying that if we revised our concept of ‘race’, then it would 
be more similar to the case of whales than to some nonexistent kind 
like witches, is not itself a ground for revising our concept of race. 
Rather, one must argue for revising the concept of race as part of 
showing that race is more like whales than witchcraft. Only then, if 
we accept that prior argument, can we explore other conceptions 
of race. 

As a final note, the following claims cannot fill in the missing 
argument: common-sense races are not biologically real, whereas cla- 
distic races are; therefore, we should replace the folk notion with the 
cladistic notion. Such an argument begs the question of whether a 
biologically real notion of ‘race’ that is minimally related to the com- 
mon-sense notion is preferable to a conventional, but biologically 
nonexistent, notion of ‘race’. This, I take it, is one of the more crucial 
questions in the race debate, and any answer must argue for, rather 
than simply stipulate, one side over the other. Below (section v1), I 
will further examine the question of replacing or significantly revising 
common-sense racial discourse. 
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IV 


The above argument against Andreasen's account of race relies on 
four key premises: (1) that account's nine races present a system 
of racial classification that is substantially different from folk racial 
classifications; this extensional difference is based on the facts that (2) 
the cladistic model's reproductively isolated groups are disappearing 
(and so its eroding ancestral element does not match up with the 
folk notion’s persisting ancestral element) and (3) reproductively 
isolated groups do not map onto the phenotypical groupings that 
seem essential to the folk concept of ‘race’; finally, (4) scientists are 
not themselves the arbiters of the meaning of 'race'. The first three 
points are about the meaning of race; the fourth generates a meta- 
question about how meaning gets settled in the first place. What, 
then, if there were a viable classification of human races that could 
disrupt one or more of these premises? Indeed, Kitcher's theory of 
race seems to bypass the objections in (1)—(3). In this section, I 
want to examine premise (4); I take up Kitcher's alternative in the 
next section. 

The foregoing suggests that treating races as reproductively isolated 
breeding populations is too different from the common-sense notion 
of ‘race’ to provide an adequate biological account of race. To then 
conclude, however, that there is no biological basis of race might 
scem to presuppose a blanket premise that everyday folk, rather than 
professional scientists, have the authority to determine the meanings 
of purported natural kind terms. As a general principle, however, this 
presupposition is not so easily defended, particularly if we adopt the 
causal theory of reference as found in the work of Saul Kripke and 
Hilary Putnam. 

In Appiah's analysis of the meaning of ‘race’, for instance, he adopts 
a method of *semantic deference" that follows Putnam's "linguistic 
division of labor," a justification for nonspecialists' engaging in dis- 
course that uses terms with meanings that those nonspecialists cannot 
identify. The only way that such discourse is legitimate is if specialists 
can identify the meanings of those terms so that they may be freely 
used in folk discourse.” And, if we follow Putnam's Twin Earth 
thought experiment, we find that water, necessarily, means H,O, even 
if nonspecialists point to a watery substance with a chemical composi- 
tion of XYZ and call that ‘water’, in part because of the authority 
vested in specialists. Why, then, should it be a strike against An- 
dreasen's model of biological racial realism if nonspecialists point to 

peti w^ 
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P Appiah, “Race, Culture, Identity,” p 41. : í 
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a set of entities (for example, the “three major races”) and call those 
‘races’ in a way that is different from what the cladistic approach 
would suggest? Thus one rejoinder to my objection to Andreasen 
might be that since the experts, rather than common sense, determine 
the meaning of natural kind terms, it is irrelevant whether the biologi- 
cal data can provide a referent for the folk concept of race. 

As I see it, there are two problems with this rejoinder. The first is 
that semantic deference requires an expert definition of the term in 
question, and this requires both a defined set of experts and a (near) 
consensus on what the expert definition of the term is. Chemists, for 
example, can provide a unified expert judgment that water is com- 
posed of H4O. In the case of race, presumably the experts include 
biologists and philosophers (among other parties, such as physical 
anthropologists). However, there is severe disagreement among those 
experts when it comes to race, and that disagreement exists on two 
levels. On one level, there is disagreement over which entities are 
supposed to be identified as races in the first place. As we have seen, 
Andreasen identifies the nine populations in Figure 2. At the same 
time, however, Appiah’s own examination of the concept of ‘race’ 
identifies the “three major races" of African, Asian, and Caucasian. 
Kitcher also identifies those as the three major races.” 

On another level, even if that first question could be settled, there 
is widespread disagreement as to whether there is any biological reality 
to those racial classifications, and, if so, what the underlying biological 
referent is. For example, while Kitcher argues for the biological reality 
of the three major races, Appiah disagrees. Also consider Andreasen's 
use of her main source of biological data, Cavalli Sforza: while An- 
dreasen takes those data to generate a plausible story about the biolog- 
'ical reality of race, her source disagrees." In this respect, then, the 
expert consensus that water is H,O is very different from the ability 
of experts to fix the meaning (both extensional and intensional) and 
ontological status of race—unlike water, there simply is no decisive 
expert opinion on the nature of race. 

A second, related, point from above is pertinent here as well. We 
give preference to the views of experts over common sense only under 
certain limiting conditions. For instance, we prefer the specialist defi- 
nition of water as H,O, even when nonspecialists identify both H,O 
and XYZ as ‘water’, only when there is reasonable overlap between the 


= Appiah, "Race, Culture, Identity,” p. 77; Kitcher, p. 87. C£ notes 9 and 11 above. 

? Cavalli Sforza, P. Menozzi, and A. Prazza, The History and Geography of Human Genes 
(Princeton: University Press, 1994). For Andreasen's take on this disagreement, sec "A 
New Perspective,” p 218. 
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gross physical substances identified by specialists and nonspecialists 
concerning the object to be defined. To change the example, suppose 


chemists pointed to a substance S, with the chemical compound NaCl, 
and told nonspecialists that chemical analysis reveals that water is 
- NaCl, despite the mass of nonspecialists calling substance W (with 
the chemical composition H,O) ‘water’. Nonspecialists would rightly 
respond that NaCl is called ‘salt’, not ‘water’. This is the limiting 
condition on semantic deference: meanings of folk terms are deter- 
mined from the ground up by folk usage, rather than from above by 
specialists, to the extent that technical categories have to overlap 
reasonably with the folk categories themselves (like the relationship 
between water and watery substances, but unlike that between salt 
and water). If there is no scientific backing to some given folk category, 
and if there is no reasonably overlapping technical category that does 
have scientific backing, then that is when we determine that there 
simply are no things of that kind (for example, witches). This point 
about "reasonable overlap" is not particularly radical: the claim is 
simply that at some point (anomolouk cases aside) what terms desig- 
nate becomes rigidified. 

The problem with the chemists’ approach in the water-salt example 
is not that they have incorrectly analyzed the chemical composition 
of S. Instead, they have made a prespecialist categorization mistake 
by identifying the wrong substance in need of chemical analysis: they 
chose to analyze gross macrophysical substance S, which is rigidly 
designated as ‘salt’, rather than substance W, which is rigidly desig- 
nated as ‘water’, on the incorrect presupposition that anything with 
the chemical composition of Sis designated ‘water’. And this is much 
like the proposed problem with Andreasen’s account of race. The 
objection presented above is not that there is faulty biology, or even 
faulty analysis of that biology, but, rather, that there is a pre-specialist 
categorization mistake. The groups offered up as races (for which we 
can grant that scientists have identified real biological properties) 
simply are not races, just as salt isnot water. 

So the causal theory of reference will not bolster Andreasen's didie 
tic approach.” To put it roughly, the causal theory holds that natural 
kind terms get “baptized” in an initial naming process, and then thosé 
terms rigidly designate the objects that they so name. If, later, it is 
discovered that the baptizers (or other competent language users) 
identified properties with the object that are not, in fact, constitutive 


9 For her Andreasen holds that her approach “does not depend on" the causal 
theory—see ” p. S662. 
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of the object, so much. the worse for the folk definitions. On this 
theory, science, rather than folk usage, tells us what properties are 
associated with the term in question. The reason this does not aid 
Andreasen's approach is that her theory of race requires de-rigidifying 
the term ‘race’. On that approach, ‘race’ no longer picks out the 
same macrophysical objects (say, the three major races), nor does it 
pick out a reasonably overlapping object, which subsequently could 
be determined by scientists to have a different underlying structure 
than competent language users previously thought.* Rather, An- 
dreasen's approach picks out different objesi entirely (the nine popu- 
lations in Figure 2). 

In short, then, it does not help Andreasen’s cladistic approach to 
privilege specialist over nonspecialist understandings of race. For, 
first, the specialist understanding of race (as presented by Andreasen) 
does not reasonably overlap with the folk category; that is, the relation- 
ship between cladistic ‘races’ and folk races seems closer to the rela- 
tionship between salt and water than that between H,O and XYZ.” 
Second, in any case, unlike water, there is no scientific consensus that 
race is a real biological kind; there is no expert consensus about 
(a) what entities we should identify as races (the three major races, 
Andreasen’s nine, and so forth), or (b) whichever entities we choose, 
whether they have a biological basis. 


v 


All of the above does nothing to dispel the idea that if we could 
formulate a cladistic model that matches the common-sense notion 
of 'race', race would be biologically real. As it turns out, Kitcher 
presents a biological picture of race that ends up being strikingly 


“Nor, for that matter, is it ke Putnam's case of lemons that have changed from 
yellow to blue, since the proposed theory of race 1s not that the original objects picked 
ae ee 
changed from yellow to blue—sec Putnam, “Is Semantics Possible?” inted in his 


and Raski. Phulosophucal Papers, Volume 2 (New York 1975), 
pp. 139-5 


™ This is worded too strongly perhaps there s an argument for seeing the relati 
between Andreasen’s race and the folk concept as closer to that between HgO and 
rather than salt and water. But, as I argued above regarding the analogy with whales, 
this is not evident, and it requires a non-question begging ent, rather than mere 
a ariel Nr ea oy EI nae gag gi the difference between 
the folk t of race and Andreasen’s concept, a similar difference is found with 
species and taxa, insofar as they are defined historically by specialists, rather than 
according to shared phenotypic trait, and, since we would not therefore deade that 
species or er taxa do not exist, so we ahould not decide that races do not exist— 
“Race,” p. The case of species, however, 1s different from the case of race: ‘species’ 
15 not de-rigidified m the way that ‘race’ has been by Andreasen’s account. 
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similar to everyday usage. For Kitcher, a pure race (where purity 
merely connotes reproductive isolation, rather than any kind of racial 
superiority) is just a subset of Homo safnens, where offspring are of 
race R when their parents are of race R and parents are of race R 
when their offspring are of race R Like Andreasen’s account, this 
identifies races not “on the basis of traits,” but, rather, on “patterns 
of descent.” Finally, two further conditions are neceasary for this 
classification to have any “biological significance.” First, the members 
of the pure races must “have some distinctive phenotypic or genetic 
properties.” Second, the mixed-race population cannot be so large 
that once-existing pure races are no longer reasonably substantial 
parts of the general population (op. at, pp. 92-94). 

So far, this account is much like Andreasen's. Indeed, Kitcher ident 
fies inbreeding among populations—reproductive isolation—as the 
factor that ensures the required difference between interracial and 
intraracial genetic properties. A key point of distinction from An- 
dreasen’s picture, however, is that for Kitcher, reproductive isolation 
persists through the present. On the basis of what he admits to be 
limited data, Kitcher finds that there are comparatively low rates of 
sexual union among blacks and whites, though the same is not true 
of whites and (at least some populations of) Asian Americans (op. at., 
pp. 99-100). On this account, human reproductive isolation is not a 
matter of geographic isolation (though it once was); rather, it is a 
function of what can be extremely subtle isolating mechanisms, such 
as cultural barriers to interracial relationships and breeding (op. at, 
pp. 105-10). As for the claim that there have been periods of high 
rates of interracial reproduction in the U.S. (in particular, the wide- 
spread rape of black women by white slaveowners), Kitcher notes 
those high rates were nevertheless much lower than intraracial breed- 
ing; and, importantly, we can conceive of this gene pool modification 
as a “coercive restructuring of the minority race” (op. at, p. 102). 
Indeed, since the mechanisms that isolate breeding populations are 
in this way socio-cultural, for Kitcher race is both socially constructed 
and biologically real. 

This picture, then, is much more faithful to the folk category ‘race’ 
than Andreasen’s: unlike Andreasen’s model, Kitcher (a) finds repro- 
ductive isolation, and so race, persisting through the present; and 
(b) identifies as the races (isolated breeding groups) traditional racial 
groupings, such as black, white, and so forth. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that this picture is sufficiently faithful 
to the folk category. Kitcher acknowledges that he has only accounted 
for a difference between Africans and Caucasians in the U.S., while 
he has not provided evidence for a distinction between Asians and 
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Africans and little for a division between Asians and Caucasians.” 
Moreover, since this notion of race hinges only on reproductive isola- 
tion, different social classes that are reproductively isolated (such as 
landowners and peasants in England after the Norman conquest) 
would end up being classified as different races (op. at, p. 103). 

Accordingly, this presents a classification of ‘race’ that is substan- 
tially different from the folk meaning of the term. Kitcher’s treatment 
of the folk category ‘Asian’ is particularly inconsistent with folk usage. 
If there is no division between Asians and Caucasians or Asians and 
Africans, but there is a division between Africans and Caucasians, 
what happens to Asians in locations where the three meet (of. dt, p. 
100)? Are Asians raceless? Or perhaps Asians become Caucasian, or 
African? Or do Asians combine with either Africans or Caucasians to 
form a new, fourth race? It is difficult to see how any of these options 
would be sustained, or how dramatic political implications could be 
mitigated. More to the point, however, none of them seems to match 
the folk categorization of race. 

One might argue, however, that this problem arises only because 
of insufficient data on reproductive patterns. That is, if we had more 
complete data, we might find significantly higher rates of intraracial 
reproduction than interracial reproduction; and, since these repro- 
ductive behaviors are influenced by people’s perceptions of what race 
is (rather than any biological facts), the resulting breeding popula 
tions are going to end up matching folk racial groupings. 

This question leaves us waiting for more complete data. In the 
meantime, however, Kitcher’s account faces two further problems. 
First, Kitcher himself admits that to be “a workable biological concep- 
tion of race,” there must be mating patterns between the races that 
are sufficient “to sustain the distinctive traits that mark the races 
(which must, presumably, lie, at least in part, in terms of phenotypes, 
since organisms have no direct access to one another's genes)" (op. dt., 
p. 97). That is, while Kitcher's model identifies races as reproductively 
isolated breeding populations, and so phenotype alone is not the basis 
for race, this reproductive isolation is significant only so long as it 
maintains phenotypic differences between the races. But this exposes 
his model to old worries about the possibility of making sense of racial 


F Encher dod ee remidi Narea Ameriga SA0 OPI eee Ta 
m remarking that there are low rates of sexual union between Hispanics and 

? For Kitcher, ae ee 
different locanons due to different isolating mechanisms at those locations (say, differ- 
ences between Oakland and Memphis in the cultural barriers to interracial dating) 
racial distinctions may shift depending on the locale 
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divisions based on phenotype. Naomi Zack puts it this way: "The visual 
and cultural markers for membership in the black race differ too 
greatly for there to be any physical traits shared by all black individuals, 
and likewise for whites."* By Kitcher's own standards, then, in order 
for race to be a significant category, we at least need an additional 
story about which phenotypic traits are supposed to go with which 
races. If Zack is right, such a story cannot be told. 

Second, the races-asbreeding-populations model seems too broad, 
as evidenced by the counterintuitive result that peasants and landown- 
ers would have to be considered races. Folk usage, of course, distin- 
guishes between socioeconomic classes (for example, peasants) and 
races (for example, *white people"). And this reflects an intensional 
difference in the two meanings of race: the folk concept of race seems 
to include a phenotypical component, including traits such as skin 
color, that does not correlate one-to-one with class status; class status 
is orthogonal to membership in any given race. 

The more general point here is that potentially there are many 
breeding populations (based not only on class, but small regions, 
professions, cultures, and so forth), which are not accurately labeled 
'races'. Indeed, it is possible that nonracial breeding populations even 
could generate distinct phenotypic features, such that one population 
has, say, "hitchhiker's thumb." On Kitcher's model, such a population 
would have to be called a 'race', which seems to stretch the meaning 
of ‘race’. Thus, while Kitcher's account of race might seem to avoid 
significant divergence from the folk category of race, in the end there 
do seem to be substantial intensional and extensional differences 
between the two. 


VI 
Genetic findings recently published in Sdenat by Noah Rosenberg and 
others might seem capable of plugging the holes that we have so far 
seen in the races-as-breeding-populations theory.” They report that 
while 93-95% of genetic variation occurs within geographic populations, 
a further 3—596 of genetic variation distinguishes five populations that 
correspond to five "major geographic regions": Africa, Eurasia, East 
Asia, Oceania, and America (where Eurasia includes Europe, the Mid- 
East, and Central/South Asia). In essence, without prior identification 


9 Zack, “Life after Race,” in Zack, ed , Amencan Mixed Race. The Culture of Microdivernty 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1995), pp. 297-307, here p. 303. 

™ Rosenberg, Jonathan K. Pritchard, James L. Weber, Howard M. Cann, Kenneth 
E. Kidd, Lev A. Zhivotovsky, and Marcus W. Feldman, “Genetic Structure of Human 
Populations,” Saence ccxcvui (December 20, 2002): 2881-85. 
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of one’s geographic ancestry, genetic information can be used to 
identify that ancestry. Given that some disease risks are higher for 
different populations, this is particularly significant for health care 
treatment and epidemiological research. 

It is notable that the authors of this study never use the word ‘race’ 
to describe the geographical populations they identify. Yet The New 
York Times reports that they were willing to say in interviews that 
“[the five major] regions broadly correspond with popular notions 
of race."9 Can we therefore say that this is the biological basis for race? 

While these data certainly get us closer to the folk concept of ‘race’, 
it still seems too distant to say that race is biologically real. Consider, 
again, both the intension and the extension of the folk concept. 
Throughout, I have emphasized the significant degree to which the 
intension of ‘race’ is tied to gross morphological features, such as 
skin color. The data reported by Rosenberg and his co-authors provide 
no indication that those features can be mapped onto population- 
based properties, and, again, there is the point from Zack that even 
if such data becomes available, it is difficult to see -how we would 
identify even vague criteria for assigning certain phenotypic properties 
to one race and not to another. 

Relatedly, the geographic populations identified by Rosenberg and 
his co-authors seem extensionally different from the folk notion of 
race. For example, consider that the population of Adygei, from the 
Caucasus (from which the term ‘caucasian’ originates), is lumped 
into the same major geographical population as the French, Palestin- 
ians, and Pathan/Pushtuns of Afghanistan. Perhaps we should say 
that these groups all compose one race, but I think that further 
argument is required for doing so. This point becomes particularly 
compelling when one considers the political implications of these 
categories. Might, for instance, a race-conscious Palestinian categorize 
herself within a group that does not include the French? 

Political questions are important here not just because possible 
answers reveal something about the way we categorize ourselves. In 
section m1, I noted that the new racial biological realism needs a 
further argument showing either that we should replace race with 
the distinct (and more biologically defensible) concept of breeding 


9 “Gene Study Identifies 5 Main Human Populations," The New York Times (December 
20, 2002), Late Edition, Section A, page 37. It should be noted that hic popula- 
tions are not identical to breeding populanons. In defense of the ing population 
rhodel, however, one might argue that reproductive isolation results from i 
barriers. A claim of this sort 1s made in the Times’ report on Rosenberg et al, “Ge- 
netic Structure.” 
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population, or that we should modify our conception of race in this 
substantial way. Such a position bears the burden of explaining how 
it would be practically possible to revise so significantly entrenched 
racial discourse.” 

But in addition to the practical problems that would arise, there 
are also significant political hurdles facing any argument for either 
replacing race with another discourse entirely or substantially modi- 
fying the concept of race. For example, the classifications provided 
by both Kitcher and Andreasen struggle to make sense of the folk 
category ‘Asian’. If our political practices ought to contain no descrip- 
tive falsehoods, then their accounts of race would disallow political 
tools focused on Asians, such as those that might fight uniquely anti 
Asian discrimination. This is only one of the problems with the “black/ 
white binary" model of race, which others have discussed more exten- 
sively.” Furthermore, if the races-asbreeding-populations account 
ends up conflating different political axes, such as race and class 
(for example, English peasants), we might be left with impoverished 
political resources for dealing with social problems that are unique 
to each (which, again, others have discussed more extensively). The 
point can be stated briefly: a substantive revision to, or replacement 
of, the concept 'race' must show either that it can offer the requisite 
conceptual resources to justified political causes, or that those causes 
must be abandoned for the sake of conceptual coherence. 

Yet one might take a different argumentative tack and argue that 
this substantive revision is already taking place, rendering any political 
or practical questions moot. After all, since scientific discourse is not 
wholly isolated from folk discourse, itis conceivable that the biologists’ 
identification of breeding populations is itself changing the meaning 
of the folk concept of race, particularly in light of significant media 
coverage of these new biological data. While this change is conceiv- 
able, however, it seems doubtful that it has already been effected, 
given the divergence between the folk concept and the concept of 
races as breeding populations that has been discussed here. The 
source of this divergence is evident: the folk meanings of socially 


*! One potential practical problem with the revisionist program is that such a revised 
M I mui i AE ZO 
expresses concern about this in "Social Forces, ‘Natural’ Kinds,” in Abebe Zegeye, 
Leonard Harris, and Julia Maxted, eds., Exploitation amd Exchinon: Rao and Clas m 

US Soaety (London: Hans Zell, 1991), pp. 1-18, m favor of abandoning 
“If you want to talk about morp orphology, talk about morphology, if you want to 
talk about populations, talk about po ons" (p 12, n. 9) 

® See Linda Martín Alcoff, "Latino/as, Asian Americans, and the Black-White Binary,” 

The Journal of Ethics, vir (2003): 5-27. 
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charged concepts like race are influenced by social practices (which, 
in the case of race, have significant normative dimensions) that often 
are not themselves restricted to being biologically accurate, as much 
as we might like them to be. Thus, given the divergence between the 
folk concept of ‘race’ and the biological facts, racial discourse seems 
to be at a crossroads: either we must acknowledge that we have no 
biological basis for that discourse, or the meaning of ‘race’ must be 
changed to reflect the biology. In this case, the preasing question is 
one of social policy: Should such a change in racial discourse be 
effected? The suggestion here is that any argument in favor of this 
substantive revision requires a substantive defense against the poten- 
tial political problems just raised. 
vu 


All of the above leaves open the possibility that there might be some 
as yet undiscovered biological basis for race (though any such account 
of race would need to respond to Zack's challenge that there simply 
are no phenotypic traits shared by all blacks or all whites). It also 
leaves intact the idea that we might profitably make distinctions be- 
tween humans based on reproductively isolated breeding groups, even 
if we do not cash out race in these terms. Finally, the arguments made 
here leave open the possibility that race might be real as a social, if 
not biological, kind. The foregoing, however, does suggest that we 
have not yet been given an adequate argument for holding that breed- 
ing populations are the biological basis of race. 

JOSHUA M. GLASGOW 
California State University/Bakersfield 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THOMSON AND THE SEMANTIC ARGUMENT 
AGAINST CONSEQUENTIALISM* 


n “The Right and the Good,” Judith Jarvis Thomson! argues that 

important normative conclusions can be derived from the correct 

account of the meaning of ‘good’. She argues in particular against 
consequentialism on the basis of the semantic thesis that “all goodness 
is goodness-in-a-way.” 

In this essay, I will argue that Thomson’s attack on consequentialism 
is less powerful and less precisely targeted than she supposes. For 
we can develop an argument against pure obligation or categorical 
imperatives that is largely parallel to Thomson’s argument against 
pure goodness. The most plausible response to this largely parallel 
argument is to allow that the existence of pure obligation is neither 
semantically ruled out nor semantically guaranteed. Similarly, the 
most plausible response to Thomson’s argument against pure good- 
ness is that the existence of pure goodness is neither semantically 
ruled out nor semantically guaranteed. I will argue, however, there 
is something importantly right about Thomson’s attack: she does 
succeed in undermining one important source of support for conse- 
quentialism. 


I. THE ATTACK ON CONSEQUENTIALISM 


Thomson’s attack on consequentialism is in the tradition of an attack 
earlier developed by Philippa Foot.? Thomson’s argument can help- 


* I am grateful to Bill Nelson, Alastair Norcross, and audiences at UTIL 2000 and 
the University of Houston for most helpful comment on earlier versions, and to 
Judith Thomson for generously supplying me with copies of the proofs of Goodness 
and Aduce prior to publication. 

! This JOURNAL, XCIV, 6 (June 1997): 273-98 (hereafter RG) My primary focus 
will be this article, but Thomson’s views on these issues have also been developed 
in a number of other places, and sometimes it will be important to draw on these 
other presentations Other related pieces are: “On Some Ways in Which a 
Can Be Good,” Social Philosophy and rx, 2 (Summer 1992): 96-117, “Goodness 
and Utilitarianism tipp Haie Aaaa of the Amencan Philosophical Association, 
LXVI, 2 (October 1993). 1 also xvn, 4 (Jan 1994): 7-21 (page references 
to the latter); Gilbert Harman and Thomson, Moral Ralateoism and Merl Otectinib 
(Cambridge: Blackwell, 1996), pp. 125-64 (which I will refer to as "Relativism and 
Objectivity"); Goodness and Adice (Princeton: University Press, 2001). 

See Foot's “Utilitarianism and the Virtues,” Mind, xciv (1985): 196-209 (also 
presented as an APA presidential address). Thomson discusses the source of the 
argument in Foot in RG 275, note 3. Foot grves to my mind a less thorough and 
plausible account of the semantics of goodness than does Thomson. Samuel Scheffler 
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fully be seen as involving two key steps. The first step is a semantic 
claim about goodness, the claim that “all goodness is goodness- 
in-a-way.” The second step is the application of this claim about the 
nature of goodness to undermine consequentialism. 
Begin with the semantic claim: 
All goodness is goodness in a way...if we do not know in what way a man 
means that a thing is good when he says of it, "That's good’, then we 
simply do not know what he is saying of it (RG 276). 


Thomson’s version of this claim is significantly different from some 
earlier versions defended by Peter Geach, Paul Ziff, and others.* Geach 
took it that ‘good’ always applies to a kind (for example, ‘good ham- 
mer’, ‘good person’), and that to know the standards involved one 
needed to know the kind. Thomson claims instead that, “The role of 
‘good’ as a modifier on a kind-term is parasitic on the role of ‘good’ 
modified.” ‘Good’ occurs “modified” in such expressions as ‘good at 
dancing’ or ‘good to use to hang things’. 

Nonetheless, for Thomson, the arguments for the claim that all 
goodness is goodness in a way are arguments that go back to Geach 
and Ziff. Thomson does not make these arguments particularly ex- 
plicit, taking it that these earlier thinkers have established the central 
idea. As an attempt to make the argument for this central idea more 
explicit, try this: ‘good’ occurs in many different contexts, applied to 
many different kinds of things, things good for quite different reasons. 








responds to Foot in “Agent-Centered Restrictions, Rationality and the Virtues,” Mrnd, 
xciv (1985): 409-19. As he characterizes his mse in the introduction to his 
collection, Consequentiaksm and Its Cn&cs (New York: Oxford, 1988), p. 12, Scheffler 
argues that “the seeming irrationality of agentrelative morality does not depend on 
the assumption that it always makes sense to talk about better and worse states of 
affairs. The conflict goes than that...1t is not so easy to dispel the appearance 
of a conflict between agent constraints, on the one hand, and a very powerful 
and familiar conception of rationality on the other.” I sympathize with his reconstruc- 
tion of the paradoxical character of trelative morality, but do not think, for 
reasons ested in section Iv, below, the poeti of giving such a reconstruc- 
tion is 1 sufficient to vindicate consequentialism 

* Although Thomson presents sometimes semantic and sometimes metaphysical 
versions, surely the claim should properly be understood as initially semantic. The 
metaphysical claim should be understood as inferred from the semantc claim. Other- 
wise Thomson will just be begging the question. One might suppose that “all es 

15 goodn: " is a formulation of the inferred metaphyuical claim er than 
of the semantic claim, but I take Thomson to employ it as a formulation of the 
semantic clarm—see especially, “Goodness and Utilitarianism,” p. 11, where she says 
that “all goodness is goodness-in-a way" is a more "compact" way of putting the claim 
that 'good' 15 incomplete. 

‘See Geach, “Good and Evil," Analysis, xvn, 2 c d 38-42; Ziff, 
Semantic Analysts (Ithaca, NY: Cornell, 1960), chapter 6. 

* *Goodness and Utilitarianism,” p. 9. 
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So surely it is overwhelmingly plausible that ‘good’ shares with stan- 
dard indexicals the feature Thomson calls tncompleteness: when some- 
one asserts something of the form ‘xis good’, unless she or the context 
tells us what way of being good or standards she has in mind, we will 
not know what she is saying about x. 

Now consider the application of the semantic claim to undermine 
consequentialism. The consequentialist accepts what Thomson calls, 
after G.E. Moore, "Moore's story" about the right and tbe good. 


There is such a property as goodness... [and].. there is also such a relaton 
as being better than, or betterness...Moore's story then concludes: the 
right is analyzable in terms of the relation betterness. For it to be the 
case that Alfred ought to do a thing at a time is for it to be the case 
that the world will be better if he does the thing than it will be if 
he does any of the other things it 1s open to him to do at the time 
(RG 273-74). 


But if the semantic claim is correct, Moore’s story is mistaken. 


If there is no such property as goodness, and no such relation as bet- 
terness, then, a fortiori, the right is not analyzable in terms of the relation 
betterness.... What is wrong with Moore's story is...its very beginning 
(RG 276). 


In earlier presentations, Thomson goes on to consider and reject 
possible utilitarian responses, responses that involve specifying the 
way of being good the consequentialist has in mind. We will consider 
these issues in section IV. What we have already presented, though, 
is the heart of Thomson’s initial argument. 


II. A PARALLEL ARGUMENT AGAINST PURE OBLIGATION 


The thesis that all goodness is goodness-in-a-way presents problems 
for consequentialism. So far, we have an argument against consequen- 
tialism. But, J will argue, a largely parallel linguistic thesis about 
‘ought’ is equally plausible. The reasons we have to think that all 
goodness is goodness-in-a-way are also reasons to think that all ‘oughts’ 
are ‘oughts’-of-akind. Establishing these theses renders problematic 
a crucial deontological notion: the notion of a categorically binding 
‘ought’ or categorical imperative. So Thomson’s argument against 
consequentialism threatens a concept central to one of its main rivals. 

As we did in presenting Thomson’s argument, it is helpful to distin- 


€I do not mean to imply here that onh deontologists make use of the notion of 
a categorical ‘ought’. Certainly they are among those who do; to the extent that 
others do as well, my overall point—that Thomson's strategy of argument has radical 
implications exten well beyond consequentalism—is reinforced. 
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guish two steps in the parallel argument. The first step is to establish 
a semantic claim about obligation and ‘ought’, the claim that all 
‘oughts’ are 'oughts'-ofa-kind. The second step is to employ this 
semantic claim to raise problems for the idea of a categorical im- 
perative. 

Begin with the first step. The evidence for the incompleteness of 
utterances involving ‘ought’ is just as compelling as the evidence 
for the incompleteness of utterances involving ‘good’. Consider the 
sentence "The car ought to be fixed’. Without knowing more about 
the context, we do not know whether this sentence expresses the 
expectation that the car will by now have been fixed, the prudential 
judgment that it would be best for the owner to have the car fixed, 
the moral judgment that someone else owes it to the owner to fix 
the car, or the judgment that the car is in decent enough shape that 
itis worth someone’s fixing. Further contextual information is needed 
to decide between these (and probably other) possibilities. To para- 
phrase what we said earlier about ‘good’: ‘ought’ occurs in many 
different contexts, applied to many different kinds of things, express- 
ing many different kinds of obligation. So surely it is overwhelmingly 
plausible that ‘ought’ too is incomplete: when someone asserts some- 
thing of the form 'x ought to be done', or 'A ought to do x', unless 
she or the context tells us what kind of obligation she has in mind, 
we will not know what she is saying. Moreover, just as Thomson can 
appeal to a significant philosophical tradition’ of holding that ‘good’ 
is incomplete, so there is also a significant philosophical tradition® 
according to which ‘ought’ is incomplete. If all goodness is goodness- 
in-a-way, all ‘oughts’ are 'oughts'-of-a-kind. 

It is not necessary to establish that ‘ought’ works in precisely the 
same way in which ‘good’ works. It does not. Among the important 
differences are these: ‘ought’ is a verb; ‘ought’ (more than ‘good’) 
suggests the unique correctness of some option; unlike ‘good’, ‘ought’ 
does not always pick out systems of norms or standards; sometimes, 
instead, it picks out considerations that are propositional, laws or 
facts, not standards.’ (To see this, consider the difference between 


"Includmg Geach and Ziff, Foot herself, and G. H. von Wright in The Varietus of 
Goodness (New York. Humanities, 1963) 

"Including: Roger Wertheimer in The Segnificancs of Sense (Ithaca, NY: Cornell, 
1972); Harman ın various writings beginning with "Moral Relativism Defended,” The 
Philosophical Review, xxxiv. (1975). 3-22; David Wong in Moral-Helatvity (Berkeley 
California UP, 1984), and, most recently, Peter Unger in Lzorng High and Letting Dus 
(New York: Oxford, 1996), chapter 7. 

° On this point, see Wertheimer, pp 89-92. He distinguishes “systems of ideality” 
from “systems of actuality”; the difference is (roughly) a matter of direction of fit 
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‘oughts’ of expectation (for example, ‘she ought to be here by now’ 
and deontic ‘oughts’ (such as, ‘you ought not to tell lies’). The former 
do not seem to invoke norms, whereas the latter do.) 

But no such precise correspondence between ‘good’ and ‘ought’ 
is required for the argument. All that is required is that ‘ought’, like 
‘good’, is incomplete. And, whatever the further semantic complica- 
tions, the arguments for this incompleteness claim are surely over- 
whelming. 

We now move to the second step in the argument—the application 
of the idea that all ‘oughts’ are ‘oughts’-of-a-kind to undermine deon- 
tology. Thomson claims that if all goodness is goodness-in-a-way, then 
there is no such thing as pure unadulterated goodness. But then, if 
all *oughts' are 'oughts'-ofa-kind, there is no such thing as pure 
unadulterated obligation, no such thing as what one just plain ought 
or ought period to do. That is, there is no such thing as a categori- 
cal imperative. 

Let us take this a little more slowly. The central idea in the second 
stage of this argument is the idea that a plain ‘ought’, a categorical 
‘ought’, an ‘ought’-period is not just an ‘ought’ of a certain kind. So 
if all ‘oughts’ are only ‘oughts’-of-a-kind, then semantics leaves us no 
room for a categorical ought. 

To help explain the contrast between categorical and non-categori- 
cal ‘oughts’, consider the following passage from Stephen Darwall's? 
philosophical remembrance of William Frankena: 


In “On Saying the Ethical Thing” (1966), Frankena ventured the thought 
..that normative judgments are always made relative to some assumed 
perspective or point of view, and that the rationality that normative 
Judgments claim for the attitudes they standardly express is always within 
that point of view. 


[However]...‘oughts’ that seem binding to us from the moral point of 
view, present themselves (from that point of view) as binding nonrela- 


tively, not just binding relative to that perspective...moral obligations 
present themselves as categorically binding (14d, pp. 698—700). 


Thus there is a contrast between perspectival reasons and categori- 
cally binding genuine reasons. The argument we are here developing, 
parallel to Thomson's argument considered in section 1, claims that 
it follows from the thesis that all ‘oughts’ are ‘oughts’-of-a-kind that 


^ "Learning from Frankena: A Philosophical Remembrance,” Ethics, cva (July 
1997): 685—705. 
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there are no categorically binding reasons. All there are are perspecti 
val reasons. 

Any such conclusion will have important implications for moral 
theory. At the very least, the views of Kant and broadly Kantian theo- 
rists (like Darwall) will be undermined by it. They take the notion of 
a genuine, nonperspectival reason to be central to moral thinking 
and indeed to all rational deliberation. Moreover, and crucially for 
the critique of Thomson, the parallel argument will undermine Thom- 
son's own view about 'ought' developed in a number of places, most 
prominently in the second lecture of Goodness and Advice. Thomson 
there suggests that there is only one, categorical, advice sense of 
‘ought’ (op. at, pp. 43-82)." 

But the argument to the claim that there is no pure obligation from 
the thesis that all ‘oughts’ are ‘oughts’-of-a-kind is just as plausible as 
the argument to the claim that there is no plain goodness from the 
thesis that all goodness is goodness-in-a-way. So Thomson’s attack 
on consequentialism, like Bernard Williams’s before it,’ threatens 
some of consequentialism’s main rivals just as much as it threatens 
consequentialism, and indeed threatens Thomson's own positive view. 


IH. RESPONSES TO THE PARALLEL ARGUMENT 
AGAINST PURE OBLIGATION 


At this point, we should be suspicious. How can what seems to be a 
semantic thesis really undermine a concept central to moral theory 
(as at least some philosophers conceive it)? I will argue that our 
suspicions are justified, and that the thesis that all ‘oughts’ are 
‘oughts’-of-a-kind does not undermine the idea of categorically bind- 
ing reasons. Ánd once we have seen this, I will argue, we will also 
see that the thesis that all goodness is goodnessin-a-way does not 
undermine the possibility of understanding the kind of goodness the 
consequentialist needs. 

Before considering what I take to be the right response, it is impor- 


Thomson discusses the distinction between categorical and hypothetical impers- 
tives on pp. 48-49. 

2 It is striking that there 1s a point at which Foot is tempted in effect by the parallel 
argument against pure obligation. In a footnote on p. 169 of *Morality as a System 
of Hypothetical Imperatives” m Virtues and Vices (Berkeley: California UP, 1978), 
Foot writes: “This ‘ought’—the one in the sentence ‘One ought to be moral’—is 
supposed to be free floating and unsubecripted, and I have never found anyone who 
could explain the use of the word in such a context.” 

4 For the “integrity objection" narrowly targeted against utbtarianum, see Wik 
liarns's contribution to J.J.C. Smart and Williams, Ubktananism: For and Agasnst (New 
York: Cambndge, 1973); for the objection targeted much more broadly, sce Ethic 
and the Limits of Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard, 1985) 
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tant to consider Thomson’s own response. Though she does not 
articulate the argument considered in section 11 above, she does ex- 
plicitly deny the semantic parallel between ‘good’ and ‘ought’. She 
introduces two versions of the idea that there is such a parallel—the 
idea that ‘ought’ is three ways ambiguous, between ‘oughts’ of expecta- 
tion, hypothetical 'oughts', and categorical 'oughts', and the idea that 
‘ought’ is multiply ambiguous. She rejects both proposals. Since the 
latter is the proposal that provides the first step in the argument 
developed in section nr, I will focus just on her arguments against it. 
In Goodness and Advice, Thomson gives two reasons for thinking 
that "the multiple ambiguity idea" is "a very bad idea." First "it is 
wildly implausible to think that the word 'ought' is multiply ambiguous 
in that way": 
Suppose that Alfred’s paying Bertha five dollars would be good for 
Bertha but bad for Alfred. Alfred asks whether he ought to pay Bertha 
five dollars. A proponent of the Multiple Ambiguity Idea says that the 
only advice we are in a position to give him is that in the ‘ought oes 
tx Berta’ SENSE Of “ought” Alfred ought to pay Bertha, whereas in the 
‘Ought poies br aed SENSE of “ought,” it is not the case that Alfred ought 
to pay Bertha. Surely there remains a further question, namely whether 
Alfred just plain ought to pay Bertha. In asking the question whether 
Alfred...ought to pay Bertha, we are using the word “ought” in the advice 
sense (op. at, p. 46). 


The trouble with this argument is that it is hard to see why Thom- 
son’s insistence that Alfred is asking a real question carries any more 
weight than the parallel insistence of Moore. As Thomson character- 
izes him earlier in Goodness and Advice, 

Moore said it is clear that some things are good, some are bad, and 

some are neither. Goodness, he said, is the property all and the only 

good things have in common. That is the property that we would be 
ascribing to a thing—whether an event or anything else—if we said of 
it, "That's good"; and that is the property such that we are asking whether 

a thing possesses it when we ask about the thing "Is it good?" (op. at, 

p. 17). 


Proponents of Thomson's view (which one might call the multiple 
ambiguity idea) about goodness will deny evidential weight to Moore's 
insistence that there is a genuine question whether a thing is just 
plain good. Proponents of the multiple ambiguity idea about 'ought' 
will deny evidential weight to Thomson's insistence that there is a 
genuine question whether Alfred just plain ought to pay Bertha. No 
reason I can see has been supplied to credit Thomson but disbe- 
lieve Moore. 
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The second reason Thomson gives to reject the multiple ambiguity 
idea is that “it gives moral goodness and badness the wrong role in 
assessments of what a person ought to do” (op. at., p. 46). Immediately 
after alluding to this second reason, Thomson says "I will return to 
moral goodness and badness later" (op. at, p. 46). Presumably she 
here refers to her later account of the role of injustice and miserliness 
in determining the truth value of 'ought' judgments. She says that 
*to act unjustly is to fail to do what another person bas a non-overridden 
right to one's doing" (op. cdt., p. 59). She then develops the concept 
of miserliness: “I will describe as ‘miserly’ any act that provides its agent 
with a small gain...or even no gain at all, despite the act's being very 
bad for another person" (op. at, p. 61-62). Both are, she claims, 
second order ways of being bad, because the answers to the questions 
whether actions are unjust or miserly turn in part on the answers to 
questions about first order goodness and badness, specifically ques- 
tions about how good and bad those actions are for people. Thomson 
then includes among the principles that determine the truth value 
of 'ought' judgments: 

(III) A ought to V if his not Ving would be either unjust or miserly, 


and A ought not Vif his Ving would be either unjust or miserly 
(op. at, p. 67). 


Thomson's second reason to reject the multiple ambiguity idea 
presumably then amounts to the claim that (III) is correct, rather 
than its being true that, as the multiple ambiguity idea would suggest, 
A ought-morally to V if and only if his Ving would be morally good. 
Again, it is hard to see this reason as having any force. To accept 
Thomson’s (III) is to take a particular stand on a quite controversial 
issue about the relation between morality and practical reason. It is 
to hold not only that there are valid categorical ‘oughts’, but also that 
in determining what we ought to do moral considerations override, in 
the way (III) specifies, other considerations. Either sub-claim could 
be and has been denied. Some disbelieve in any such valid categorical 
imperatives; others allow that there are valid such imperatives but 
deny that moral considerations are rationally overriding. Thomson’s 
is certainly a possible and defensible view about these issues, and 
certainly conflicts with the multiple ambiguity view. But it is hard to 
see how, in sketching it as she has, she has given any strong reason 
to believe it or to reject the alternative multiple ambiguity view. 

So Thomson fails to show that we should reject the multiple ambigu- 
ity idea, the first premise of the parallel argument. The way to respond 
to the argument that there are no categorically binding reasons be- 
cause all ‘oughts’ are ‘oughts’-of-a-kind is not to deny the semantic 
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premise. It is instead to show that there is a kind of ought that 1s the 
kind that generates or constitutes categorically binding reasons. Two 
obvious suggestions present themselves: categorically binding ‘oughts’ 
are moral ‘oughts’, or they are razonal 'oughts'. 

Consider first the idea that categorically binding ‘oughts’ just are 
moral 'oughts'. Interestingly, this is an idea that Thomson in effect 
endorses in her brief discussion of categorical imperatives in Relativism 
and Objectivity (op. cit, pp. 148-50). As she understands it, to say that 


(O): ‘A ought to do X' 
is a categorical imperative is just to interpret (O) as saying 
(OC): ‘Morality requires A to do X" 


To assess this idea, that categorically binding ‘oughts’ are moral 
‘oughts’, we need to focus on the term ‘morality’ in OC. How are 
moral requirements to be identified? One suggestion would be that 
moral requirements are just requirements with a distinctive content 
and role—for example, impartial requirements designed to overcome 
social conflicts. But then notice that if we understand the term ‘moral 
ity’ in (OC) this way, we do not have a categorically binding ought. 
We do not have an imperative necessarily applying to and binding 
on everybody. How else might moral requirements be identified? No 
identification will be satisfactory if it fails to include this special kind 
of necessity and bindingness. But this special sort of necessity and 
bindingness is just what is involved in the notion of an ‘ought’ of 
reason. 

This suggests that categorically binding ‘oughts’ are better under- 
stood in the second way as ‘oughts’ of reason or rationality. Darwall 
suggests a way of interpreting such ‘oughts’: roughly, a categorically 
binding reason is a consideration a person would be moved to act 
on if she reflected rationally about it. To avoid circularity, the ideal 
of rational reflection must then be an independent, procedural or 
formal, not a substantive one. 

What Darwall suggests here is controversial. One might wonder how 
possible it is to specify in a neutral and plausible way the procedural or 
formal ideal of rational reflection or deliberation. And if this ideal 
can be specified reasonably adequately, one might wonder how deter- 
minate the categorically binding reasons that emerge will be. But 


M Darwall calls this view “constitutrve existence internalism." For a classification 
of types of internalism, see his “Internalism and Agency," Philosophical Perspectives, 
vı (1992): 155-74. Compare also Chrisune Korsgaard, “Skepticism about Practical 
Reason,” this JOURNAL, LXXXII, 1 (January 1986): 5-25 
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surely Darwall does enough to show what kind of ‘oughts’ categorically 
binding ‘oughts’ will be, if there are any. He does so by spelling out 
the theoretical role of and constraints on such categorically bind- 
ing 'oughts'. 

Thus the argument that there are no categorically binding 'oughts' 
because all ‘oughts’ are ‘oughts’-of-a-kind fails. It fails because we can 
explain what such categorically binding 'oughts' would be like if there 
were any. To put this another way, it fails because we can explain 
how categorically binding 'oughts' are construed by the theories ac- 
cording to which there are such categorically binding 'oughts'. To 
say this is not to say that such theories are correct and that there are 
such categorically binding ‘oughts’. It is only to say that such theories 
may be correct; whether they are and how that could be shown are 
questions which we cannot adequately address here. Their correctness 
cannot be semantically guaranteed, but it also cannot be semantically 
ruled out. 


IV. RESPONSES TO THOMSON'S ARGUMENT 
AGAINST CONSEQUENTIALISM 


Once we see how the parallel argument fails, we will see that Thom- 
son's argument against plain goodness fails in the same way. It is 
possible to explain what way of being good is being picked out by 
consequentialism, just as it is possible to spell out the kind of ‘ought’ 
involved in categorically binding reasons. Consequentialism too can- 
not be semantically ruled out and cannot be semantically guaranteed. 

Consider first the possibility that consequentialism might be spelled 
out in terms of intrinsic goodness, as Michael Zimmerman! suggests. 
As he spells the suggestion out: 


The key question then is: what way of being good does being intrinsically 
good involve?... The answer is: ethical goodness. When it is said that 
pleasure, or knowledge, or beauty, or virtue is intrinsically good...what 
is meant is that all these things are ethically good.... That which is intrinsi- 
cally good is preferable to that which is not, the ‘able’ here expressing 
moral worthiness (1bid., pp. 404-05). 


Nothing in Thomson's argument rules out the possibility of under- 
standing goodness this way. That there is such a thing as intrinsic 


Ub See "In Defense of the Concept of Intrinsic Value," Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 
xxix, 3 (September 1999): 889—410 I find much of Zimmerman's critique plaumble 
His approach 1 quite different from the one I take here: he does not exploit the 
parallel between ‘good’ and ‘ought’; he focuses on vindicating the concept of intrinsic 
value more than on Thomson's critique of consequentialism; and he does not dum- 
guish the two possible aims of Thomson's critique as I do later in this section. 
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goodness of this kind cannot be semantically ruled out, though it 
cannot be semantically guaranteed. 

Notice also a related possibility that Zimmerman does not exploit. 
By making the ‘-able’ in "preferable" express not moral but rational 
worthiness, we would have specified a kind of goodness closer to the 
kind of obligation in terms of which, we argued above, categorical 
imperatives are best understood. And the reasons we considered above 
suggest again that this is the better way to understand intrinsic good- 
ness. Thus we must reject Thomson's conclusion in "The Right and 
the Good,” that “there is no such property as goodness." 

This does not, however, mean that there is nothing to Thomson's 
critique. In earlier presentations, she sometimes has a more modest 
goal: not showing that consequentialism is incoherent, but instead 
undermining one important argument for it. In “Goodness and Utili- 
tarianism," she notices that a utilitarian might accept that all goodness 
is goodnessin-a-way, but still accept a version of the utilitarian formula 
that one ought to do whatever is better, by picking some way of being 
good and claiming that one ought to do anything that is better in 
that way. She canvasses several possible ways of being good to insert 
into the utilitarian formula. The most plausible of these is goodness 
for sentient beings. Her treatment of this possibility is instructive: 


It is of great interest that something is lost to the utilitarian who makes 
this choice. As Philippa Foot said, the chief attraction of utilitarianism 
for many people is that it sounds like a necessary truth. Suppose it 1s 
clear that if I do such and such then the world that will come about will 
be better—just pure, unadulterated better—than the world that will 
come about if I do so and so. Surely, then, it is clear that I ought to do 
the such and such. How could morality direct me otherwise?... Well, if 
all goodness is goodnessin-a-way, then there is no such thing as one 
world's being pure, unadulterated better than another. Consider, then, 
the utilitarian...who fixes on goodnessfor.... What emerges is that the 
theory we are supplied with by the utilitarian I envisage here is not at 
all plausibly viewable as a necessary truth. People may find it attractive, 
but if they do, it is a moral judgment which they are finding attractive, 
a—not at all obvious— moral judgment to the effect that it is goodness- 
for alone that matters to the question what a person ought to do (of. 
dt, p. 13). 


There is something right about her diagnosis of one source of 
consequentialism's appeal: the thought that the consequentialist prin- 
ciple cannot be rejected because it has the “flavor of necessary truth.” 
And Thomson is right to reject the idea that consequentialism is 
a necessary truth. Just as the truth of consequentialism cannot be 
semantically ruled out, it cannot be linguistically guaranteed. Some 
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care is needed, however, in explaining why, though consequentialism 
is not a necessary truth, it might seem like one. 

Let us formulate the consequentialist principle thus: the right action 
is the one with the best consequences. Accepting consequentialism 
involves accepting (i) that there is such a thing as the most valuable 
option, and (ii) that the proper response to value is to promote it 
rather than to honor it! Some opponents of consequentialism reject 
(i), some reject (ii). However plausible (i) and (ii) may be, neither 
is a necessary truth. So consequentialism, which requires both (i) and 
(ii), is not a necessary truth. 

The consequentialist principle will seem like a necessary truth, I 
suggest, only if we hear its assertion as pragmatically implying the 
truth of (i) and (ii). It is easy to see how this would happen with 
(i): we hear the assertion of the principle as guaranteeing what it 
presupposes, that there is such a thing as the best or most valuable 
option ((i)). It is harder to see why it would happen with (ii). But, I 
suggest, if consequentialism sounds like a necessary truth this must 
be because the assertion of the consequentialist principle is itself 
taken also to guarantee the correctness of an instrumental approach 
to value ((ii)). 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


Thomson's semantic argument against consequentialism from the 
claim that all goodness is goodness-in-a-way has broader implications 
than she recognizes. For a largely parallel semantic argument from 
the claim that all ‘oughts’ are 'oughts'-of-a-kind threatens to render 
incoherent the crucial deontological concept of a categorical ‘ought’. 
Neither argument succeeds in showing that the concept it targets is 
incoherent. For it is possible to specify the way of being good the 
consequentialist has in mind and the kind of ‘ought’ the deontologist 
has in mind. Whether there really is such a thing as this way of 
being good or this kind of obligation cannot be shown semantically; 
establishing either will require vindicating the normative theory in 
which it is embedded. Thomson is, however, right when, more mod- 
estly, her aim is simply to reject one familiar kind of argument for 
consequentialism, an argument deriving from the apparent necessity 
of the consequentialist principle. 

DAVID PHILLIPS 
University of Houston 


! Here I draw on Philip Pettit’s discussion in the article “Consequentialsm,” in 
Peter Singer, ed., A Companion to Ethics (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1991), pp. 230—40. 
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Kant's Theory of Taste: A Reading of the Cntique of Aesthetic Judgment. 
HENRY E. ALLISON. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001. 424 p. 
Cloth $75.00, paper $26.00. 


Kant's Theory of Taste completes Henry Allison's trilogy on Kant's 
critical system.! Allison now offers a systematic account of the first 
division of Kant's Critique of the Power of Judgment: The Critique of Aes- 

The book is in four parts. The first part is an analysis of the two 
Introductions to Kant's Critique of the Power of Judgment. In chapter 
one, Allison gives a compelling explanation of the relation between 
the "merely reflective" aesthetic judgments of the third Critique and 
the broader notions of reflection and reflective judgment at work 
in the first Critique, namely in Kant's theory of cognition. In chapter 
two, he offers an interpretation and defense of Kant's claim that one 
and the same "principle of the purposiveness of nature for judgment" 
underlies our empirical judgments about objects of nature, on the one 
hand; and the *merely reflective" judgments of taste, on the other 
hand. 

The second part of the book is a detailed commentary on the 
Analytic of the Beautiful: after an overview (chapter 3), Allison ana- 
lyzes each of the "four moments" of judgments of taste, namely their 
characterization as to quality, quantity, relation, and modality (chap- 
ters 4 to 7). He then provides an interpretation and defense of Kant's 
Deduction of judgments of taste (chapter 8). To characterize the 
difference of purpose between the exposition of the four moments 
and the Deduction, Allison borrows the first Cntigue’s distinction 
between quid faci and quid juns questions. The four moments are 
supposed to answer the former (quid faa), the Deduction is supposed 
to answer the latter (quid furis). I am not sure Allison is right to apply 
that distinction here. In the first Critique, Kant calls "questions of fact" 
(quid fadi) those questions that concern the way empirical concepts 
are acquired. In the case of empirical concepts, he says, answering 
questions of fact is also answering questions of right, namely ex- 


! Kant's Transcendental Idsalism (New Haven: Yale, 1988); Kant's Theory of Freedom 
(New York: Cambridge, 1990); sec also Idechsm and Freedom (New York: Cambndge, 
1996). 
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plaining why it is legitimate to apply such concepts to objects.! On 
the contrary, in the case of categories or a priori concepts, showing 
how they have been empirically acquired is neither exhausting the 
explanation of their origin nor legitimating their use in knowledge 
of objects. The a priori origin of the categories in logical functions 
of judgment is argued for in the Metaphysical Deduction of the Cate- 
gories, which is thus a justification of the daim that categories have an 
origin that is both a priori and intellectual. Their applicability to 
objects of nature is justified in the Transcendental Deduction. Now 
Allison suggests that the distinction between the four moments and 
the Deduction, in the Critique of the Power of Judgment, parallels that 
between the Metaphysical and the Transcendental Deduction, in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. If he is correct, as I think he is, then the four 
moments cannot possibly be a mere answer to a "quid fadi” question, 
in the first Cn&que's sense. Just like the Metaphysical Deduction, they 
too are the justification of a claim the claim that aesthetic judgments 
have an a priori origin. The role of the Deduction of judgments of 
taste, parallel to that of the Transcendental Deduction in the first 
Critique, is then to justify their claim to universal and necessary agree- 
ment on the part of all judging subjects. 

Of course, Allison could respond by defending his right to give the 
distinction between quad facti and quid juris a different sense than the 
sense Kant gives it in the first Critique. But I think we do not have just a 
mere quarrel of words here. I suggest that recognizing the justificatory 
aspect of the four moments, parallel to that of the Metaphysical 
Deduction in the first Critique, helps resolve an issue that Allison 
himself addresses at length: that of the relationship between the fourth 
moment (modality: the subjective necessity of judgments of taste) 
and the Deduction proper. I will say more on this shortly. 

Unlike most previous commentators, Allison takes quite seriously 
Kant's use of the table of the logical functions ofjudgment expounded 
in the first Critique as a leading thread in his exposition of the four 
moments of judgments of taste (namely, Kant's analysis of those judg- 
ments according to the four titles of the table of logical functions). 
As Allison and others have noted, however, here Kant starts with 
quality, not quantity. This is because the first question to be answered 
is: What is being asserted in a judgment of taste, that is, what is the 
meaning of the predicate ‘beautiful’ (or as the case may be, ‘ugly’)? 
Kant's response: what is being asserted is the object's being the occa- 
sion of a peculiar kind of “pleasure” in us. Allison provides a carefully 


! On&sque of Pure Reason, AB7/B119. 
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crafted analysis of what Kant calls the “disinterested” character of the 
feeling of pleasure expressed in judgments of taste. He defends the 
striking thesis that this feeling has an intentional aspect: it is not only 
caused by the free play of faculties in us, but it is also precisely the 
state of mind by way of which we become aware of this free play. One 
might object to Allison that the “free play of faculties” is not a state 
of mind we are aware of. Rather, it is a state the transcendental 
philosopher offers as an explanation for the peculiarity of the pleasure 
experienced and expressed in a judgment of taste. 

According to Kant, the second moment (the "subjective universal 
ity” of judgments of taste) rests on the first: because the feeling of 
pleasure expressed in the predicate is disinterested (first moment), 
the judgment can make a claim to be shared by all (second moment). 
Allison deploys a great deal of care and exegetical subtlety in de- 
fending Kant’s view of the relation between distinterestedness and 
subjective universality of judgments of taste against standard objec- 
tions. I did not find the defense convincing, and I wonder whether 
it is all that necessary. Is it that important to Kant’s analysis that the 
second moment be justified by the first? Why would it not simply 
describe a second characteristic of judgments of taste: they make a 
claim to the agreement of all judging subjects, so that we have here one 
more ground for maintaining that if there are indeed such judgments, 
then they must have an a priori origin? Of course, in proposing such 
a reading J am also proposing to interpret Kant’s use of his leading 
thread in a different way than Allison does. Allison reads the four 
moments as a progressive argument in which each step depends on 
the preceding ones. I propose to read the four moments as a checklist 
as it were, where each title describes a specific aspect of any judgment 
(like it does in the table of the first Critique) and thus helps elucidate 
the nature of judgments of taste (what is being asserted of what 
(quality and quantity), and on what grounds (relation)?). 

Allison notes that in the third moment (relation), Kant departs 
from the meaning of the corresponding title in the table of the first 
Critique (119). I find this claim surprising. A judgment of taste is easily 
recognized as a categorical judgment, so that the question to be 
answered is: What, in the logical subject of the judgment (‘this X is 
beautiful’) grounds the attribution of the predicate? Kant’s answer: 
it is the “form” of the object, “as apprehended” by the judging subject. 
In this connection, Allison provides an illuminating analysis of what 
Kant calls the “formal purposiveness" and “purposiveness of form” of 
the object judged to be beautiful (125-38). 

Allison’s analysis of the fourth moment (the “subjective necessity” 
of judgments of taste) and of the Deduction that immediately follows 
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is particularly impressive. He makes two important claims about the 
fourth moment: one concerning its relation to the other three, the 
other concerning its relation to the Deduction. (1) The moment 
of modality, Allison maintains, does not add a new element to our 
understanding of the form and content of judgments of taste. Rather, 
it unifies the three previous moments and derives from this unifying 
focus a characterization of the evaluative or normative force of those 
judgments (see 144). (2) In doing so, the fourth moment prepares 
the ground for the Deduction without overstepping its role. In the 
fourth moment, Kant characterizes aesthetic judgments as making a 
claim to subjective necessity (we claim that others ought necessarily 
to agree with our judgment, without having any objective ground for 
our claim). Kant then points out the existence of a universally shared 
and sharable agreement of imagination and understanding (“com- 
mon sense”) as the ground for all cognitive judgments.’ This prepares 
the ground for the argument of the Deduction (§38), according to 
which an agreement of imagination and understanding which, unhke 
their agreement in cognitive judgments, is not bound by rules, grounds the 
claim that aesthetic judgments can be, and ought to be universally 
shared. So, as I indicated earlier in this review, the fourth moment 
does have some justificatory role: it justifies the claim that aesthetic 
judgments, because of their claim to subjective necessity, have to have 
an a priori ground. It also points the way to the nature of this a priori 
ground. But only the Deduction specified the nature of that ground 
and thus justifies (or so Kant thinks, and Allison approves) to the 
universal and necessary subjective validity of pure judgments of taste. 

I am not sure Allison is entirely successful in his defense of the 
Deduction. As other commentators have pointed out, it still seems 
that Kant has at most proved the possibility of obtaining other judging 
subjects' agreement to my aesthetic judgment. He has not proved the 
necessity of a universal agreement, even under the supposition that my 
judgment is formed under the subjective norm of the sensus communis 
aesthetscus, that is, the universally sharable harmonious play of imagina- 
tion and understanding. In order to move from the justification of 
that mere possibility to that of the necessity of a universal agreement, it 
seems that one needs to bring into play the normative request carried 
by the idea of a “universal voice,” the voice of a universal community 
of judging subjects. Such a request is itself not sufficiently grounded 
in the mere play of imagination and understanding in their free 
harmony. It has a source of its own, which the solution to the dialectic 


* Cnhqus of the Power of Judgment, 821. 
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will reveal to be the intelligible nature of judging subjects. And it 
grounds the “intellectual interest in the beautiful” stated and ex- 
pounded in §42, immediately after the Deduction of judgments of 
taste. 

This leads us to the topics addressed in part III, “The Moral and 
Systematic Significance of Taste.” In chapter 9, Allison takes us back 
to the two Introductions to the Critique of the Power of Judgment, in 
order to review Kant's systematic account of the relation between 
taste and morality. In chapter 10, he analyzes the role of the “disinter- 
estedness” of judgments of taste in educating us for morality. But his 
most striking contribution comes with chapter 11, where he analyzes 
Kant's solution to the Antinomy of judgments of taste. According to 
Allison, the “indeterminable concept” or “concept of the supersensi- 
ble" which, according to Kant, provides its solution to the Antinomy 
of the Critique of Taste, is that...of the beautiful itself. Among the 
arguments Allison gives to support his thesis is the definition of the 
beautiful in the third moment of the Analytic of judgments of taste: 
"Beauty is the form of furposiveness insofar as it is perceived in the 
object without the presentation of a purpose.” Purposiveness, Allison notes, 
is according to Kant a concept of reason. So, this characterization of 
the beautiful makes it a concept, or more precisely an idea, of reason, 
and so a good candidate for being the indeterminable concept of the 
supersensible that grounds Kant's solution to the Antinomy of the 
Critique of Taste. Moreover, the concept of ‘beautiful’ is doubly inde- 
terminable, since it is defined as the form of purposiveness without 
the representation of a purpose. And finally, in Kant's classification of 
representations,‘ there is nothing else for the representation 'beauti- 
ful’ to be than an idea of reason, since it is certainly not a concept 
of the understanding, and it is not an intuition. 

Now, although it is true that defining the beautiful as the “form of 
purposiveness without the representation of a purpose” leads to the 
idea of a supersensible ground for this purposiveness, this does not 
make the concept of the beautiful itself a concept of the supersensible. 
As Allison himself notes, the beautiful is certainly sensible. Moreover, 
although Allison is again correct in noting that it would be implausible 
to consider the beautiful as a concept of the understanding, taking 
it to be an idea of reason is perhaps not the only remaining option 
(pace Allison, 249). Why would it not be the case that the Critique of 
Aesthetic Judgment forces us to consider another kind of concept, a 


concept we might describe as a concept of the merely reflective power of 


* C£. Onhque of Pure Reason, A319-20/B376-77 
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judgment? Compare with what Kant says of the concept of purpos- 
iveness in the second part of the Critique of the Power of Judgment, the 
Critique of Teleological Judgment: in its use for our cognition of organ- 
isms, purposiveness is an idea of reason for reflective judgment” Here 
the concept of the beautiful might be a concept of reflective judgment 
itself. This concept does contain, among other marks, an idea of 
reason for reflective judgment, that of purposiveness. But it also has 

- other marks, according to the other "moments" of the Analytic of the 
Beautiful: it is "the object of a satisfaction devoid of all interest." It 
is "what, without a concept, is liked universally." It is *what, without 
a concept, is cognized as the object of a necessary satisfaction." To 
these characterizations, the solution to the Antinomy adds the thesis 
that full due can be given to the paradoxical character of the concept 
of the beautiful only by taking into account the indetenminable concept 
of the supersensible that is the ground of the sensible object judged to 
be beautiful, as well as of the judging subjects themselves. Allison’s 
analyses help us better understand these points. I do not think they 
justify characterizing the concept of the beautiful itself as being the 
indeterminable concept of the supersensible that, according to Kant, 
provides the solution to the Antinomy. 

Part IV further illuminates the relation between the sensible and 
the supersensible in Kant's explanation of beauty in nature and art, 
by considering what Allison calls two *parerga" of Kant's theory of 
taste: Kant's theory of fine art and genius (chapter 12) and Kant's 
theory of the sublime (chapter 13). 

Because of its detailed and subtle textual analyses, and because of 
the novelty and boldness of its core theses—about Kant's method in 
the Critique of the Power of Judgment, about the respective roles of the 
“four moments” and the Deduction of Taste, about the Antinomy 
and its solution, about the relation between art and morality— 
Allison's new book will remain an indispensable reference for any 
discussion of Kant's tbeory of taste. 

BEATRICE LONGUENESSE 
Princeton University 
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MOVING BEYOND METAPHORS: UNDERSTANDING 
THE MIND FOR WHAT IT IS* 


n the last fifty years, there have been three major approaches to 

understanding cognitive systems and theorizing about the nature 

of the mind: symbolicism, connectiontsm, and dynamicism. Each of 
these approaches has relied heavily on a preferred metaphor for 
understanding the mind. Most famously, symbolicism, or classical 
cognitive science, relies on the “mind as computer" metaphor. Under 
this view, the mind is the software of the brain. Jerry Fodor,! for one, 
has argued that the impressive theoretical power provided by this 
metaphor is good reason to suppose that cognitive systems have a 
symbolic “language of thought” which, like a computer programming 
language, expresses the rules that the system follows. Fodor claims 
that this metaphor is essential for providing a useful account of how 
the mind works. 

Similarly, connectionists have relied on a metaphor for providing 
their account of how the mind works. This metaphor, however, is 
much more subtle than the symbolicist one; connectionists presume 
that the functioning of the mind is like the functioning of the brain. 
The subtlety of the “mind as brain” metaphor lies in the fact that 
connectionists, like symbolicists, are materialists. That is, they also 
hold that the mind is the brain. When providing psychological descrip- 
tions, however, it is the metaphor that matters, not the identity. In 
deference to the metaphor, the founders of this approach call it 


* Special thanks to Charles H. Anderson. Thanks as well to William Bechtel, Ned 
Block, David Byrd, Rob Cummins, Brian Keeley, Bnan McLaughlin, William Ramsey, 
Paul Thagard, and Charles Wallis for comments on earlier versions. Funding has 
been provided in part by the Mathers Foundation, the McDonnell Center for Higher 
Brain Function, and the McDonnell Project for Philosophy and the Neurosciences. 


! The Language of Thought (New York: Crowell, 1975). 
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“brain-style” processing, and claim to be discussing “abstract net- 
works."* This is not surprising since the computational and representa- 
tional properties of the nodes in connectionist networks bear little 
resemblance to neurons in real biological neural networks. 

Proponents of dynamicism also rely heavily on a metaphor to under- 
stand cognitive systems. Most explicitly, Tim van Gelder* employs the 
Watt Governor as a metaphor for mind. It is through his analysis of 
the best way to characterize this dynamic system that he argues that 
cognitive systems, too, should be understood as nonrepresentational, 
low-dimensional, dynamical systems. Like the Watt Governor, van 
Gelder argues, cognitive systems are essentially dynamic and can only 
be properly understood by characterizing their state changes through 
time. The "mind as Watt Governor" metaphor suggests that trying to 
impose any kind of discreteness, either temporal or representational, 
will lead to a mischaracterization of minds. 

Notably, each of symbolicism, connectionism, and dynamicism rely 
on metaphor not only for explanatory purposes, but also for devel 
oping their conceptual foundations in understanding the target of 
the metaphor; that is, the mind. For symbolicists, the properties of 
Turing machines become shared with minds. For connectionists, the 
character of representation changes dramatically. Mental representa- 
tions are taken to consist of “sub-symbols” associated with each node, 
while “whole” representations are real-valued vectors in a high-dimen- 
sional property space. Finally, for the dynamicists, because the Watt 
Governor is best described by dynamic systems theory, which makes 
no reference to computation or representation, our theories of mind 
need not appeal to computation or representation either. 

In this article, I want to suggest that it is time to move beyond these 
metaphors. We are in the position, I think, to understand the mind 
for what it is: the result of the dynamics of a complex, physical, 
information processing system, namely the brain. Clearly, in some 
ways this is a rather boring thesis to defend. It is just a statement of 
plain old “monistic materialism” or “token identity theory," call it 


! James L. McClelland and David E. Rumelhart, “Future Directions," in McClelland 
and Rumelhart, eds., Parallel Distributed Processing: Explorations m the Microstructure of 
is rir Volume 2 (Cambridge: MIT, 1986), pp. 547-52. 

See Chapter 10 of William Bechtel and Adele Abrahamsen, Connectionism and 
the Mind: Parallel Processing, Dynamics, and Evolution m Networks, Second Editon (Mak 
den, MÀ Blackwell, 2001). 

í What Might Cognition Be, If Not Computation?" this JOURNAL, XCI, 7 (July 
1995): 345-81. 

$ meos for example, Paul Smolensky's “On the Proper Treatment of Connection- 

” Behavioral and Bram Scences, x1, 1 (1988): 1-23. 
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what you will. It is, in essence, just the uncontroversial view that, so 
far as we know, you do not have a mind without a brain. But, J further 
want to argue that the best way to understand this physical system is 
by using a different set of conceptual tools than those employed by 
symbolicists, connectionists, and dynamicists individually. That is, the 
right toolbox will consist in an extended subset of the tools suggested 
by these various metaphors. 

The reason we need to move beyond metaphors is because, in science, 
analogical thinking can sometimes constrain available hypotheses. This 
is not to deny that analogies are incredibly useful tools at many points 
during the development of a scientific theory. It is only to say that, 
sometimes, analogies only go so far. Take, for instance, the develop- 
ment of the current theory of the nature of light. In the nineteenth 
century, light was understood in terms of two metaphors: light as a 
wave, and light as a particle. Thomas Young was the best known 
proponent of the first view, and Isaac Newton was the best known 
proponent of the second. Each used their favored analogy to suggest 
new experiments, and develop new predictions.) Thus, these analogies 
played a role similar to that played by the analogies discussed above 
in contemporary cognitive science. As we know in the case of light, 
however, both analogies are false. Hence the famed “wave-particle 
duality” of light: sometimes it behaves like a particle; and sometimes 
it behaves like a wave. Neither analogy by itself captures all the phe- 
nomena displayed by light, but both are extremely useful in character- 
izing some of those phenomena. So, understanding what light is 
required moving beyond the metaphors. 

I want to suggest that the same is true in the case of cognition. 
Each of the metaphors mentioned above has some insight to offer 
regarding certain phenomena displayed by cognitive systems. How 
ever, none of these metaphors is likely to lead us to all of the right 
answers. Thus, my project in trying to move beyond these metaphors 
is a synthetic one. I want to provide a way of understanding cognitive 
systems that draws on the strengths of symbolicism, connectionism, 
and dynamicism. The best way of doing this is to understand minds 
for what they are. To phrase this as a conditional, if minds are the 
behavior of complex, dynamic, information procesaing systems, then we 
should use the conceptual tools that we have for understanding such 
systems when trying to understand minds. I outline here a general theory 


‘For a detailed descripaon of the analogies, predictions, and expenmens, see 
Chris Eliasmith and Paul Thagard, "Particles, Waves and Explanatory Coherence,” 
Bnash Journal of the Philosoph of Scunce, xiva (1997). 1-19. 
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that describes representation and dynamics in neural systems (R&D theory) 
that realizes the consequent of this conditional. I argue that R&D 
theory can help unify neural and psychological explanations of cogni 
tive systems and that the theory suggests a need to re-evaluate standard 
functionalist claims. 

First, however, it is instructive to see how R&D theory does not 
demand the invention of new conceptual tools; the relevant tools are 
already well tested. So, in some ways, the theory is neither risky nor 
surprising. What is surprising, perhaps, is that our most powerful tools 
for understanding the kinds of systems that minds are have yet to be 
applied to minds. I suggest that this surprising oversight is due to an 
overreliance on the “mind as computer” metaphor. 

I. A BRIEF HISTORY OF COGNITIVE SCIENCE 
While the main purpose of this article is clearly not historical, a brief 
perusal of the relevant historical landscape helps situate both the 
theory and the subsequent discussion. 

I.1. Prehistory. While much is sometimes made of the difference 
between philosophical and psychological behaviorism, there was gen- 
eral agreement on this much: internal representations, states, and 
structures are irrelevant for understanding the behavior of cognitive 
systems. For psychologists, like John B. Watson and B.F. Skinner, 
this was true because only input/output relations are scientifically 
accessible. For philosophers, like Gilbert Ryle, this was true because 
mental predicates, if they were to be consistent with natural science, 
must be analyzable in terms of behavioral predicates. In either case, 
looking inside the “black box” that was the object of study, was prohib- 
ited for behaviorists. 

Interestingly, engineers of the day respected a similar constraint. In 
order to understand dynamic physical systems, the central tool they 
employed was (classical) control theory. Classical control theory, noto- 
riously, only characterizes physical systems in terms of their input/ 
output relations in order to determine the relevant controller. Classi- 
cal control theory was limited to designing nonoptimal, single-vari- 
able, static controllers and depended on graphical methods, rules of 
thumb, and did not allow for the inclusion of noise.’ While the limita- 
tions of classical controllers and methods are now well known, they 
nevertheless allowed engineers to build systems of a kind they had 
not systematically built before: goal-directed systems. 


1 For a succinct description of the history of control theory, see Frank L. Lewis's 
Apptied Optimal Control and Estimation (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1992). 
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While classical control theory was useful (especially in the 1940s) 
for building warhead guidance systems, some researchers thought it 
was clearly more than that. They suggested that classical control theory 
could provide a theoretical foundation for describing living systems 
as well. Most famously, the interdisciplinary movement founded in 
the early 1940s known as “cybernetics” was based on precisely this 
contention.* Cyberneticists claimed that living systems were also essen- 
tially goakdirected systems. Thus, closeddoop control, it was argued, 
should be a good way to understand the behavior of living systems. 
Given the nature of classical control theory, cyberneticists focused on 
characterizing the input/output behavior of living systems, not their 
internal processes. With the so-called “cognitive revolution” of the 
mid-1950s, interest in cybernetics waned due in part to its close associa- 
tion with, and similar theoretical commitments to, behaviorism. 

I.2. The cogniteve revolution. In the mid-1950s, with the publication 
of a series of seminal papers,’ the “cognitive revolution” took place. 
One simplistic way to characterize this shift from behaviorism to cog- 
nitivism is that it became no longer taboo to look inside the black box. 
Quite the contrary: internal states, internal processes, and internal 
representations became standard fare when thinking about the mind. 
Making sense of the insides of that black box was heavily influenced 
by concurrent successes in building and programming computers to 
perform complex tasks. Thus, many early cognitive scientists saw, 
when they opened the lid of the box, a computer. Furthermore, as 
explored in detail by Fodor, "Computers show us how to connect 
semantical with causal properties for symbols." So computers have what 
it takes to be intentional minds. Once cognitive scientists began to 
think of minds as computers, a number of new theoretical tools be- 
came available for characterizing cognition. For instance, the comput- 
er's theoretical counterpart, the Turing machine, suggested novel 
philosophical theses, including functionalism and multiple realizabil- 
ity, about the mind. More practically, the typical architecture of com- 


* For a statement of the motivations of cybernetics, see Arturo Rosenblueth, Nor- 
bert Wiener, and Julian Bigelow, “Behavior, Purpose, and Teleology," Philosophy of 
Science, x (1943): 18-24. 

* These papers include, but are not limited to: A. Newell, C. Shaw, and H. Simon, 
“Elements of a Theory of Human Problem Solving,” Psychological Renew, Lxv (1958): 
151-66; G. Miller, “The Magical Number Seven, Plus or Minus Two: Some Limits 
on Our Capacity for Processing Information," Psychological Review, L x11 (1956). 81-97; 
Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline Goodnow, and George Austin, A Study Of Thinking 
(New York: Wiley, 1956). 

?* Psychosemantics (Cambridge: MIT, 1987), p. 18. 
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puters, the von Neumann architecture, was thought by many to be 
relevant for understanding our cognitive architecture. 

Adoption of the von Neumann architecture for understanding minds 
was seen by many as poorly motivated, however. As a result, the early 
1980s saw a revival of the so-called “connectionist” research program. 
Rather than adopting the architecture of a digital computer, these 
researchers felt that an architecture more like that seen in the brain 
would provide a better model for cognition.!! As a result of this theoret- 
ical shift, connectionists were very successful at building models sensi- 
tive to statistical structure, and could begin to explain many phenomena 
not easily captured by symbolicists (for example, object recognition, 
generalization, and learning). 

For some, however, connectionists bad clearly not escaped the 
influence of the “mind as computer” metaphor. Connectionists still 
spoke of representations, and thought of the mind as a kind of com- 
puter. These critics argued that minds are not essentially computa- 
tional, they are essentially physical, dynamic systems." They suggested 
that if we want to know which functions a system can actually perform 
in the real world, we must know how to characterize the system's 
dynamics. Furthermore, since cognitive systems evolved in dynamic 
environments, we should expect evolved control systems, like brains, 
to be more like the Watt Governor—dynamic, continuous, coupled 
directly to what they control—than like a discrete state Turing mæ 
chine that computes over "disconnected" representations. As a result, 
these "dynamicists" suggested that dynamic systems theory, not com- 
putational theory, was the right quantitative tool for understanding 
minds. They claimed that notions like ‘chaos’, ‘hysteresis’, ‘attractors’, 
and ‘state-space’ underwrite the conceptual tools best suited for de- 
scribing cognitive systems. 

1.3. A puzzling oversight. In some ways, dynamicists revived the com- 
mitments of the predecessors of the cognitive revolution. Notably, 
the Watt Governor is a standard example of a classical control system. 
If minds are to be like Watt Governors, they are to be like classical 
control systems; just what the cyberneticists had argued. One worry 
with this retrospective approach is that the original problems come 


1 As discussed in both Smolensky and the introduction to Rumelhart and McClel 
land, eds. Parallel Distributed Processing: Explorations rn the Microstructure of Cogniton, 
Volume 1 (Cambridge: MIT, 1986). 

" See the various contributions to Robert F. Port and van Gelder, eds , Mind as 
Moton: Explorations m the Dynamics of Cognition (Cambridge: MIT, 1995), especially 
the editors’ introduction. 
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along with the original solutions. The limitations of classical control 
theory are severe, so severe that they will probably not allow us to 
understand a system as complex as the brain. 

An important series of theoretical advances in control theory went 
completely unnoticed during the cognitrve revolution, however. Dur- 
ing the heyday of the computer, in the 1960s, many of the limitations 
of classical control theory were rectified with the introduction of what 
is now known as “modern” control theory. Modern control theory 
introduced the notion of an “internal system description" to control 
theory. Àn internal system description is one that includes system state 
vanables (that is, variables describing the state of the system itself) as 
part of the description (see Figure 1). It is interesting that with the 
cognitive revolution, researchers interested in the behavior of living 
systems realized they needed to “look inside" the systems they were 
studying and, at about the same time, researchers interested in con- 
trolling engineered systems began to "look inside" as well. Both, nearly 
simultaneously, opened their black box. As already discussed, how- 
ever, those interested in cognitive behavior adopted the computer as 
a metaphor for the workings of the mind. Unfortunately, the ubiquity 
of this metaphor has served to distance the cognitive sciences from 
modern control theory. Nevertheless, I argue below that modern control 
theory offers tools better suited than computational theory for under- 
standing biological systems as fundamentally physical, dynamic sys- 
tems operating in changing, uncertain environments. 

This is not to suggest that each of the dominant metaphors should 
be taken as irrelevant to our understanding of minds. Both connec- 
tionism and dynamicism highlight important limitations of the origi- 
nal “mind as computer" metaphor. Connectionism challenged the 
symbolicist conception of representation, noting how important statis- 
tical considerations are for capturing certain kinds of cognitive phe- 
nomena. Dynamicist critiques of symbolicism focused on its lack of 
a principled account of the temporal properties of cognitive systems. 
Nevertheless, it was the symbolicists, armed with their metaphor, who 
rightly justified opening the black box. Furthermore, both connec- 
tionism and dynamicism introduced their own misleading metaphors. 


8 This introduction 1s largely credited to R Kalman in his “A New Approach to 
Linear Filtering and Prediction Problems," ASME Journal of Basic Engrnsertng, LXXXII 
(1960): 35—45. 

H van Gelder, "What Might Cognition Be, If Not Computanon?" 
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matrix 


Figure 1: A modern control theoretic system description. The vector u(t) is 
the input to the system. A and B are matrices that define the behavior of the 
system, x(t) is the system state variable (generally a vector), and x is the 
derivative of the state vector. The standard transfer function in control theory, 
as shown in the rectangle, is integration.” 


II. REPRESENTATION AND DYNAMICS IN 
NEURAL SYSTEMS: A THEORY 
Moving beyond metaphors—that is, taking seriously the view that 
minds are complex, physical, dynamic, and information processing 
systems—means using our best tools for describing systems with these 
properties. In the remainder of this section, I propose and defend a 
theory of representation and dynamics in neural systems (R&D the- 
ory) that takes precisely this approach. R&D theory relies on modern 
control theory, information theory, and recent results from neurosci- 
ence to provide an account of what minds are.!5 
Below I have broken this account into three parts. The first defines 
representation, the second describes computation, and the third sec- 
tion, on dynamics, shows how the preceding characterizations of rep- 
resentation and computation can be merged with control theory to 
provide an account of neural and cognitive function. The result, I argue, 
is a theory that avoids the weaknesses and capitalizes on the strengths 
of past approaches. 
IL.1. Representation. A central tenet of R&D theory is that we can 
adapt the information theoretic account of codes to understanding 


4 [ have simplified this diagram for a generic linear system from the typical, truly 
general one found in most control theory texts by excluding the feedthrough and 
ou matrices. Nothing turns on this simplification ın this context. 

For an in-depth technical description of this approach, see Eliasmith and Charles 
H. Anderson, Neural Engineering: Computation, Representation and Dynamics tn Neurobyo- 
logical Systems (Cambridge: MIT, 2008). 
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representation in neural systems. Codes, in engineering, are defined 
in terms of a complimentary encoding and decoding procedure be- 
tween two alphabets. Morse code, for example, is defined by the 
one-to-one relation between letters of the Roman alphabet, and the 
alphabet composed ofa standard set of dashes and dots. The encoding 
procedure is the mapping from the Roman alphabet to the Morse 
code alphabet and the decoding procedure is its inverse. 

In order to characterize representation in a cognitive/neural sys- 
tem, we can identify each of these procedures and their relevant 
alphabets. The encoding procedure is quite easy to identify: it is the 
transduction of stimuli by the system resulting in a series of neural 
“action potentials,” or “spikes.” The precise nature of this encoding 
has been explored in depth via quantitative models.” So, encoding 
is what neuroscientists typically talk about. When we show a cognitive 
system a stimulus, some neurons or other “fire.” Unfortunately, neuro- 
scientists often stop here in their characterization of representation, 
but this is insufficient. We also need to identify a decoding proce- 
dure—otherwise, there is no way to determine the relevance of the 
encoding for the system. If no information about the stimulus can 
be extracted from a spiking neuron, then it makes no sense to say 
that it represents the stimulus. Representations, at a minimum, must 
potentially be able to “stand-in” for their referents. 

Quite surprisingly, despite typically nonlinear encoding, a good 
linear decoding can be found.” And, there are several established 
methods for determining linear decoders given the statistics of the 
neural populations that respond to certain stimuli.’ Notably, these 
decoders are sensitive both to the temporal statistics of the stimuli 
and to what other elements in the population encode. Thus, if you 
have multiple neurons involved in the (distributed) representation 
of a time-varying object, they can "cooperate" to provide a better repre- 
sentation. 

Having specified the encoding and decoding procedures, we still 
need to specify the relevant alphabets. While the specific cases will 
diverge greatly, we can describe the alphabets generally: neural re- 
sponses (encoded alphabet) code physical properties (decoded alpha- 
bet). In fact, it is possible to be a bit more specific. Neuroscientists 


See James M. Bower and David Beeman, The Book of GENESIS: Explormg Reahstic 
Neural Models with the GEneral NEural SImulation System (Berlin: Springer, 1998) for 
a review of such models. 

H As demonstrated by Fred Rieke et al., Sputes: Exploring the Neural Code (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1997), pp. 76-87. 

As discussed in Eliasmith and Anderson 
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generally agree that the basic element of the neural alphabet is the 
neural spike. There are many possibilities for how such spikes are 
used, however: average production rate of neural spikes (that is, a 
rate code); specific timings of neural spikes (that is, a timing code); 
population-wide groupings of neural spikes (that is, a population code); 
or the synchrony of neural spikes across neurons (that is, a synchrony 
code). Of these possibilities, arguably the best evidence exists for a 
combination of timing codes and population codes.” For this reason, 
let us take the combination of these basic coding schemes to define 
the alphabet of neural responses. Thus, the encoded alphabet is the 
set of temporally patterned neural spikes over populations of neurons. 

It is much more difficult to be specific about the nature of the 
alphabet of physical properties. Of course, we can begin by looking 
to the physical sciences for categories of physical properties that might 
be encoded by nervous systems. Indeed, we find that many of the 
properties that physicists traditionally use do seem to be represented 
in nervous systems; for example, displacement, velocity, acceleration, 
wavelength, temperature, pressure, and mass. But there are many 
physical properties not discussed by physicists which also seem to be 
encoded in nervous systems; for example, red, hot, square, dangerous, 
edible, object, and conspecific. Presumably, all of these *higherdevel" 
properties are inferred on the basis of representations of properties 
more like those that physicists talk about. In other words, encodings 
of ‘edible’ depend, in some complex way, on encodings of “lowlevel” 
physical properties like wavelength, velocity, and so forth. While R&D 
theory itself does not determine precisely what is involved in such 
complex relations, there is reason to suppose that R&D theory pro- 
vides the necessary tools for describing such relations. To see why 
this is so, let us consider a simple example. 

It is clearly important for an animal to be able to know where 
various objects in its environment are. As a result, in mammals, there 
are a number of internal representations of signals that convey and 
update this kind of information. One such representation is found 
in parietal areas, particularly in the lateral intraparietal cortex (LIP). 
For simplicity, let us consider the representation of only the horizontal 
position of an object in the environment. As a population, some 
neurons in this area encode an object’s position over time. This repre- 
sentation can be understood as a scalar variable, whose units are 


™ For an overview of this evidence, see Rieke et al.; Eliasmith and Anderson; and 
L Abbott, “Decoding Neuronal Firing and Modelling Neural Networks,” Quarter 
Review of Biophysics, xxvi, 3 (1994): 291-881. 
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degrees from midline (decoded alphabet), that is encoded into a 
series of neural spikes (encoded alphabet). Using the quantitative 
tools mentioned earlier, we can determine the relevant decoder. Once 
we have such a decoder, we can then estimate what the actual position 
of the object is given the neural spiking in this population. Thus we 
can determine precisely how well (or what aspects of) the original 
property (in this case, the actual position) is represented by the neural 
population. We can then use this characterization to understand the 
role that the representation plays in the cognitive system as a whole. 

As mentioned, this is a simple example. But notice that it not only 
describes how to characterize representation, it also shows how we 
can move from talking about neurons to talking about “higherevel” 
variables, like object position. That is, we can move from discussing 
the “basic” representations (that is, neural spikes) to “higher-level” 
representations (that is, mathematical objects with units). This sug- 
gests that we can build up a kind of “representational hierarchy” that 
permits us to move further and further away from the neuraLlevel 
description, while remaining responsible to it. For instance, we could 
talk about the larger population of neurons that encodes position in 
three dimensional space. We could dissect this higher-level descrip- 
tion into its lower-level components (for example, horizontal, vertical, 
and depth positions), or we could dissect it into the activity of individ- 
ual neurons. Which description we employ will depend on the kind 
of explanation we need. Notably, this hierarchy can be rigorously and 
generally defined to include scalars, vectors, functions, vector fields, 
and so forth." The fact that all of the levels of such a hierarchy can 
be written in a standard form suggests that this characterization provides 
a unified way of understanding representation in neurobiological 


Note that the focus of this article is on how to characterize represen- 
tational states, computations over these states, and the dynamics of 
these states. As a result, I do not directly address concerns related to 
content determination. This is largely because such a discussion would 
lead me far afield. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that R&D 
theory is suggestive of a particular approach to content determination. 
Notice, first, that both the encoding and decoding are essential for 
determining the identity of a representation. This means that both 
what causes a neural state, and how that state is used by the system 
are likely to play a role in content determination. This suggests that 
some kind of two-factor theory is consistent with R&D theory. As well, 


" This generalization is made explicit in Eliasmith and Anderson, pp 79-80. 
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a single neural state may play a role in multiple contents concurrently, 
because distinct, yet related, representations (and hence contents) 
can be identified at different levels of organization at the same time. 
This may initially seem problematic, but, because the relation between 
levels of representation is quantitatively defined (hence we know 
precisely what role a single neural state is playing in each of the 
representations defined over it), we should expect the parallel content 
relations to also be well defined. Of course, such comments only 
provide a hint of a theory of content, they do not constitute one.” 

In any case, there is no reason to consider such a theory of content if 
its underlying theoretical assumptions are not appropriate to cognitive 
systems. So, we should notice that the strength of the previous charac- 
terization of representation lies in its generality. That is, regardless 
of what the higher-level representations look like (that is, what kind 
of mathematical objects with units they are), R&D theory will apply. So 
R&D theory, while having definite consequences for what constitutes a 
good representational story, is silent as to which particular one is 
correct for a given neural system. This is desirable for a theory of 
mind because higher-level representations are clearly theoretical pos 
tulates (at least at this point in the development of neuroscience). 
While we can directly measure the voltage changes of individual neu- 
rons, making claims about how they are grouped to represent the 
world is not easily confirmable. Presumably, the right representational 
story will be the most coherent and predictively successful one. 

I.2. Computation. Of course, no representational characterization 
will be justified if it does not help us understand how tbe system 
functions. Luckily, a good characterization of neural representation 
paves the way for a good understanding of neural computation. This 
is because, like representations, computations can be characterized 
using decoding. But, rather than using the “representational decoder" 
discussed earlier, we can use a "transformational decoder." We can 
think of the transformational decoder as defining a kind of biased 
decoding. That is, in determining a transformation, we extract infor- 
mation other than what the population is taken to represent. The bias, 
then, is away from a "pure," or representational, decoding of the 
encoded information. For example, if we think that the quantity x is 


2 For mstance, in order to understand the relation between representations at a 
given organizational level, we need to consider computational relations, as discussed 
in the next section. For an in-depth but preliminary discussion of a theory of content 
that is consistent with R&D theory, see my "How Neurons Mean A Ncurocomputa- 
tional Theory of Representational Content" (Ph.D. diss., Washington Univermty, St. 
Louis, 2000). 
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encoded in some neural population, when defining the representa- 
tion we determine the representational decoders that estimate x. 
When defining a computation, however, we identify transformational 
decoders that estimate some function, f(x), of the represented quan- 
tity. In other words, we find decoders that, rather than extracting the 
signal represented by a population, extract some transformed version 
of that signal. The same techniques used to find representational de- 
coders are applicable in this case, and result in decoders that can 
support both linear and nonlinear transformations.? 

Given this understanding of neural computation, there is an impor- 
tant ambiguity that arises in the preceding characterization of repre- 
sentation. It stems from the fact that information encoded into a 
population may now be decoded in a variety of ways. Suppose we are 
again considering the population that encodes object position. Not 
surprisingly, we can decode that population to provide an estimate 
of object position. However, we can also decode that same information 
to provide an estimate of some function of object position (for exam- 
ple, the square). Since representation is defined in terms of encoding 
and decoding, it seems that we need a way to pick which of these 
possible decodings is the relevant one for defining the representation 
in the original population. To resolve this issue let me specify that 
what a population represents is determined by the decoding that 
results in the quantity that all other decodings are functions of. Thus, 
in this example, the population would be said to represent object 
position (since both object position and its square are decoded). Of 
course, object position is also a function of the square of object 
position (that is, x = Vx‘). This further difficulty can be resolved by 
noticing that the right physical quantities (that is, the decoded alpha- 
bet) for representation are those that are part of a coherent, consis- 
tent, and useful theory. In other words, we characterize cognitive 
systems as representing positions because we characterize the world 
in terms of positions, and cognitive systems represent the world. 

Importantly, this understanding of neural computation applies at 
all levels of the representational hierarchy, and accounts for complex 
transformations. So, for example, it can be used to define inference 
relations, traditionally thought necessary for characterizing the rela- 
tions between high-level representations. Again consider the specific 
example of determining object position. Suppose that the available 
data from sensory receptors make it equally likely that an object is in 
one of two positions (represented as a bimodal probability distribution 


3 As demonstrated in Ellasmith and Anderson, pp. 148-60. 
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over possible positions). Also suppose, however, that prior informa- 
tion, in the form of a statistical model, favors one of those positions 
(perhaps one is consistent with past known locations given current 
velocity, and the other is not). Using the notion of computation 
defined above, it is straightforward to build a model that incorporates 
transformations between, and representations of (1) the top-down 
model, (2) the bottom-up data, and (3) the actual inferred position 
of the object (inferred based on Bayes’s rule, for example). As ex- 
pected, in this situation the most likely position given the a priori 
information would be the one consistent with the top-down model. 
If the bottom-up data is significantly stronger in favor of an alternate 
position, however, this will influence the preferred estimate, as ex- 
pected.™ So, although simple, performing linear decoding can sup- 
port the kinds of complex transformations needed to articulate de- 
scriptions of cognitive behavior. Statistical inference is just one 
example. 

Before moving on to a consideration of dynamics, it is important to 
realize that this way of characterizing representation and computation 
does not demand that there are “little decoders” inside the head. 
That is, this view does not entail that the system itself needs to decode 
the representations it employs. In fact, according to this account, 
there are no directly observable counterparts to the representational 
or transformational decoders. Rather, they are embedded in the syn- 
aptic weights between neighboring neurons. That is, coupling weights 
of neighboring neurons indirectly reflect a particular population de- 
coder, but they are not identical to the population decoder. This is 
because connection weights are best characterized as determined by 
both the decoding of the incoming signal and the encoding of the 
outgoing signal. Practically speaking, this means that changing a con- 
nection weight both changes the transformation being performed 
and the tuning curve of the receiving neuron. As is well known from 
both connectionism and computational neuroscience, this is exactly 
what happens in such networks. In essence, the encoding/decoding 
distinction is not one that neurobiological systems need to respect in 
order to perform their functions, but it is extremely useful in trying 
to understand such systems and how they do, in fact, manage to 
perform those functions. 

11.3. Dynamics. While it may be understandable that dynamics were 


* For the technical details and results of the model described here, see Eliasmith 
and Anderson, pp. 275-88 For a brief discussion of more logictike inference on 
symbolic representations, see section IV.1. 
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initially ignored by those studying cognitive systems as computational 
systems (theoretically, time is irrelevant for successful computation), 
it would be strange, indeed, to leave dynamics out of the study of minds 
as physical, neurobiological systems. Even the simplest nervous systems 
performing the simplest functions demand temporal characterizations 
(for example, locomotion, digestion, and sensing). It is not surprising, 
then, that single neural cells have almost always been modeled by 
neuroscientists as essentially dynamic systems, In contemporary neuro- 
science, electrophysiologists often analyze cellular responses in terms 
of ‘onsets’, ‘latencies’, ‘stimulus intervals’, ‘steady states’, ‘decays’, and 
so forth—these are all terms describing temporal properties of a 
neuron’s response. The fact is, the systems under study in neurobiology 
are dynamic systems and as such they make it very difficult to ignore time. 
Notably, modern control theory was developed precisely because 
understanding complex dynamics is essential for building something 
that works in the real world. Modern control theory permits both the 
analysis and synthesis of elaborate dynamic systems. Because of its 
general formulation, modern control theory applies to chemical, me- 
chanical, electrical, digital, or analog systems. As well, it can be used 
to characterize nonlinear, time-varying, probabilistic, or noisy systems. 
As a result of this generality, modern control theory is applied to a 
huge variety of control problems, including autopilot design, spacecraft 
control, design of manufacturing facilities, robotics, chemical process 
control, electrical systems design, design of environmental regulators, 
and so on. It should not be surprising, then, that it proves useful for 
the analysis of the dynamics of cognitive, neurobiological systems as well. 
Having identified quantitative tools for characterizing dynamics, 
and for characterizing representation and computation, how do we 
bring them together? An essential step in employing the techniques 
of control theory is identifying the system state variable (x(t) in Figure 
1). Given the preceding analysis of representation, it is natural to 
suggest that the state variable just is the neural representation. 
Things are not quite so simple, however. Because neurons have 
intrinsic dynamics dictated by their particular physical characteristics, 
we must adapt standard control theory to neurobiological systems. 
Fortunately, this can be done without loss of generality.” As well, 
all of the computations needed to implement such systems can be 
implemented using transformations as defined earlier. As a result, 
we can directly apply the myriad techniques for analyzing complex 


S For the relevant derivations, see Eliasmith and Anderson, pp 221-25. 
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Figure 2: A control theoretic description of neurobiological systems. All vari- 
ables are the same as in Figure 1. However, the matrices A’ and B' take into 
account that there is a different transfer function, A, (t), than in Figure 1. 
As well, x(¢) is taken to be represented by a neural population. 


dynamic systems that have been developed using modern control 
theory to this quantitative characterization of neurobiological systems. 

To get a sense of how representation and dynamics can be inte- 
grated, let us revisit the simple example introduced previously: object 
position representation in area LIP. Note that animals often need to 
know not just where some object currently is, they need to remember 
where it was. Decades of experiments in LIP have shown that neurons 
in this area have sustained responses during the interval between a 
brief stimulus presentation and a delayed "go" signal. In other words, 
these neurons seem to underlie the (shortterm) memory of where 
an interesting object is in the world. Recall that I earlier characterized 
this area as representing x(t), the position of an object. Now we know 
the dynamics of this area, namely, stability without subsequent input. 
According to R&D theory, we can let the representation be the state 
variable for the system whose dynamics are characterized in this 
manner. 

Mathematically, these dynamics are easy to express with a differen- 
tial equation: x(t) = f u(t) dt. In words, this system acts as a kind of 
integrator. In fact, neural systems with this kind of dynamics are often 
called "neural integrators" and are found in a number of brain areas, 
including brainstem, frontal lobes, hippocampus, and parietal areas. 
Neural integrators act like memories because when there is no input 


9 For a detailed description and review of these experiments and their results, 
see C. Colby and M. Goldberg, "Space and Attention in Parietal Cortex," Annual 
Rennes of Neuroscumos, xxii (1999). 319-49, and R Andersen, L. Snyder, D. Bradley, 
and J. Xing, “Multmodal Representation of Space in the Posterior Parietal Cortex 
and Its Use in Planning Movements,” Annual Review of Neuroscunos, xx (1997): 303-30. 
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(that is, u(t) 20), the change in the output over time is 0 (that is, 
& = $ = 0). Thus, such systems are stable with no subsequent inputs. 
Looking for the moment at Figure 1, we can see that the desired 
values of the A and B matrices will be 0 and 1 respectively in order 
to implement a system with these dynamics. Since we have a means 
of "translating" this canonical control system into one that respects 
neural dynamics, we can determine the values of A' and B' in Figure 
2; they turn out to be 1 and 7 (the time constant of the intrinsic neural 
dynamics), respectively. We can now set about building a model of 
this system at the level of single spiking neurons which gives rise to 
these dynamics—originally described at a higher level. In fact, the 
representation in LIP is far more complex than this, but the represen- 
tational characterization of R&D theory is a general one, so such 
complexities are easily incorporated. As well, more complex dynamics 
are often necessary for describing neural systems, but again, the gener- 
ality of R&D theory allows these to be incorporated using similar 
techniques.” So, while the neural integrator model is extremely sim- 
ple, it shows how R&D theory provides a principled means of ex- 
plaining a cognitive behavior (that is, memory) in a neurally plausi- 
ble network. 

I.4. Three principles. R&D theory is succinctly summarized by 
three principles: 


(1) Neuralrepresentations are defined by the combination of nonlinear 
encoding (exemplified by neuron tuning curves) and weighted lin- 
ear decoding. 

(2) Transformations of neural representations are functions of variables 
that are represented by neural populations. Transformations are 
determined using an alternately weighted linear decoding. 

(8) Neural dynamics are characterized by considering neural represen- 
tations as control theoretic state variables. Thus, the dynamics of 
neurobiological systems can be analyzed using control theory. 


To summarize these principles, Figure 3 shows a “generic neural 
subsystem." This figure synthesizes the previous characterizations of 
representation, computation, and dynamics, across multiple levels 
of description. 

While recent, this approach has been successfully used to character- 
ize a number of different systems including the vestibular system, 
the lamprey locomotive system, the eye stabilization system, working 


U For various examples, see Eliasmith and Anderson, especially chapters 6 and 8. 
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Figure 3: Generic neural subsystem. A synthesis of the preceding characteriza- 
tions of representation (encoding/decoding), computation (biased decod- 
ing), and dynamics (captured by A,,(¢) and the dynamics matrices). Dotted 
lines distinguish basiclevel (that is, neural) and higherdevel (that is, mathe- 
matical objects with units) descriptions. 


memory,” and the limb control system.” As well, a rigorous formula- 
tion of each of these principles is available.” 


III. COMPARISON TO CURRENT APPROACHES 


Notice that R&D theory is not a description of cognitive systems as 
*being like" anything; cognitive systems are neurobiological systems 
that are best described by certain well-established quantitative tools 
for describing physical systems. That is, I am not proposing an analogy 
of "the mind as neural integrator" or even *the mind as a control 
system." While we may notice that certain control structures mimic 
some behaviors of neurobiological systems, we have to build the de- 
tailed neurobiological model and then determine if the mind really 
does work that way. In other words, R&D theory in no way suggests 
we should stop at the analogy. Rather, it gives us principled means of 


9 These examples can all be found in Eliasmith and Anderson. 

9 As described in Z. Nenadic, Anderson, and B. Ghosh, "Control of Arm Movement 
Using a Population of Neurons,” Mathematical and Computer Modelling, xxxv (2002). 
1261-69. 

* This formulation can be found in Eliasmith and Anderson, pp. 230-31. 
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comparing a full-blown, neuron-level implementation with the actual 
neurobiological system. Connectionists, symbolicists, and dynamicists 
typically build models that begin and end with metaphors; in particu- 
lar, they do not specify how their models relate to the mind as a 
physical system. But, the devil is in the details. 

To see what is gained by moving away from the various metaphors 
that have dominated theorizing about the mind, let me briefly com- 
pare R&D theory to past approaches. In doing so, I describe several 
of what I take to be the central strengths and weaknesses of each 
approach. These lists are not intended to be exhaustive, but represen- 
tative. So long as I am right about at least one of each, my claim that 
R&D theory should be preferred follows. 

II.1. Symboliasm. The central problem for symbolicists, which I have 
already mentioned, is that time is largely ignored, or considered only 
after the fact.” Other typical concerns about symbolic models include 
their brittleness (that is, lack of ability to survive partial destruction 
of the system or its representations), high-level discreteness," and 
unconvincing descriptions of lowlevel perceptual processes.? R&D 
theory suffers from none of these limitations due to its essential 
inclusion of time and its responsibility to the underlying neural archi- 
tecture. 

The central strengths of symbolicism are demonstrated by its many 
past successes (for example, ACT and SOAR). These are largely due 
to its espousal of cognitivism, that is, its willingness to peer inside the 
black box. Doing so has made representation an essential ingredient 
for providing good explanations of cognitive systems. As well, symbol 
icism is supported by a powerful and general theory of computation. 
Together, the commitment to representation and the quantitative 
theory of computation, make for a unified understanding of cognitive 
systems. R&D theory shares similar strengths. While computational 
theory is bolstered by including control and information theory, and 
the notion of representation is sharpened to relate directly to neural 


© Perhaps the most concerted effort to include nme in such models 1s in Allen 
Newell's Unified Theorws Of Cognition (Cambridge: Harvard, 1990). This attempt, 
however, is both afterthe-fact and largely inconsistent, as discussed in my “The 
Third Contender: A Critical Examination of the Dynamicist Theory of Cognition,” 

ical Psychology, 1x, 4 (1996). 441-63. 

* As discussed in E. Smith, “Concepts and Induction,” in Michael Posner, ed., 
Foundations of Cognitrue Scenes (Cambridge. MIT, 1989), pp. 501-26. 

™ This is made clear in the case of visual processes by P Churchland, V. Ramachan- 
dran, and T. Sejnowaki, “A Critique of Pure Vision," m Chnstof Koch and Joel 
L Davis, eds., Large-Scale Neuronal Theories of the Bram (Cambridge: MIT, 1994), 
pp 23-60. 
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systems, the ability to provide unified representational explanations 
remains. 

That being said, a typical concern of symbolicists regarding ap- 
proaches that are concerned with neural implementations, is that the 
demonstrated symbol manipulating abilities of cognitive systems are 
lost in the concern for neural detail. In one sense, this issue is easily 
addressed in the context of R&D theory. This is because the numeric 
representations in R&D theory are just another kind of syntax. While 
itis nota typical syntax for the logic used to describe cognitive function 
by symbolicists, the syntax itself does not determine the kinds of 
functions computable with the system.* Given the discussion in sec- 
tion 0.2, we know that this theory supports quite general computa- 
tion, that is, linear and nonlinear functions. Ás a result, most, if not 
all, of the functions computed with standard symbolicist syntax can 
be computed with the numerical syntax adopted by R&D theory. 
More to the point, perhaps, past work using numerical distributed 
representations bas shown that structure sensitive processing of the 
kind demanded by Fodor and Zenon Pylyshyn? can be achieved in 
such a system.” Furthermore, this kind of representational system has 
been used to model highdevel cognitive functions, like analogical 
mapping." As a result, structured symbol manipulation is not lost by 
adopting R&D theory. Rather, a precise neural description of such 
manipulation. is gained. 

II.2. Connectionism. Of past approaches, connectionism is probably 
the most similar to R&D theory. This raises the question: Is R&D 
theory merely glorified connectionismr A first response is to note that 
glorifying connectionism (that is, making it more neurally plausible) 
is no mean feat. The neural plausibility of many connectionist models 
leaves much to be desired. Localist models are generally not neurally 
plausible at all. But even distributed models seldom “look” much like 
real neurobiological systems. They include neurons with continuous, 
real-valued inputs and outputs, and often have purely linear or generic 
sigmoid response functions. Real neurobiological networks have highly 


H This general point has been argued in J. Girard, "Proof-Nets: The Parallel Syntax 
for Proof-Theory,” 1n Aldo Ursini and Paulo Agliano, eds, Logic and Algebra (New 
York: Marcel Dekker, 1996), pp. 97-124; and J. Girard, "Linear Logic," Theoretical 
Computer Science, L, 1 (1987): 1-102. 

*"Connectionism and Cognitve Architecture: A Critical Analysu,” Cognisonm, 
xxvm (1988): 8—71. 

* As demonstrated in T. Plate, "Distributed Representations and Nested Compost 
tional Structure” (Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 1994). 

” As in Eliasmith and Thagard, "Integrating Structure and Meaning: A Distributed 
Model of Analogical Mapping," Cognitive Saence, xxv, 2 (2001): 245-86. 
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heterogeneous, nonlinear, spiking neurons. Connectionists them- 
selves are seldom certain precisely what the relation is between their 
models and what goes on the brain.* 

Of course, such connectionist models are far more neurally plausi- 
ble than symbolicist ones. As a result, they are not brittle like symbolic 
systems, but rather degrade gracefully with damage. As well, they are 
supremely statistically sensitive and are thus ideal for describing many 
perceptual and cognitive processes that have eluded symbolicists. And 
finally, connectionist models do, on occasion, consider time to be 
central to neural processing.” Again, R&D theory shares each of these 
strengths and, in fact, improves on a number of them (for example, 
neural plausibility, and the integration of time). 

But, more importantly, R&D theory also goes beyond connection- 
ism. Connectionism has been predominantly a bottom-up approach 
to cognitive modeling. The basic method is straightforward: connect 
simple nodes together and train them to compute complex functions. 
While this approach can provide some useful insights (for example, 
determining what kinds of statistical structure can be detected in the 
training set), it is unlikely to lead to a useful model of a brain that 
consists of billions of neurons. Connecting ten billion nodes together 
and training them will probably not result in much. So, one of the 
main difficulües that connectionism suffers from is tbe lack of a 
principled method. 

Progress in decomposing complex physical systems often necessi- 
tates an integration of bottom-up and top-down information.” So, in 
the case of neurobiology, it is essential to be able to test top-down 
hypotheses regarding brain function that are consistent with known 
lower-level facts. That is, we must be able to relate high-level character- 
izations of psychological processes (for example, *working memory") 
to more specific implementational claims (for example, that networks 
of certain kinds of neurons can realize such processes). Connectionists, 
unfortunately, have no principled method for incorporating top-down 
constraints on the design and analysis of their models. R&D theory, in 
contrast, explicitly combines both higher- and lowerlevel constraints 
on models. 


™ See the various discusnons by the editors in McClelland and Rumelhart, eds., 
Parallel Distributed Processing: Explorations tn the Microstructure of Cognition, Volume 2. 

* See the selection of the examples in Patricia S. Churchland and Terrence J. 
Sejnowski, The Computational Bram (Cambridge: MIT, 1992). 

* As argued by Bechtel and Robert C. Richardson in their Discovenng Complexity: 
Decomposuion and Localization as Strategus m Scientific Research (Princeton: University 
Press, 1998). 
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The third principle of R&D theory captures this synthesis. It is with 
this principle that the analyses of representation, computation, and 
dynamics come together (see Figure 3). As an example, consider the 
recent proposal by Rajesh Rao and Dana Ballard“ that the visual 
system acts like a dynamic, optimal linear estimator (that is, a linear 
control structure known as a Kalman filter).® Using R&D theory, we 
can build a large-scale, complex network to test this hypothesis. This 
is because the hypothesis is a precise high-level description, there is 
a significant amount of neural data available regarding the visual 
system, and principle three tells us how to combine these. Using the 
tools of connectionism, we simply cannot test this kind of highdevel 
claim. It is not at all evident how we can train a network to realize 
an optimal estimator, or what an appropriate network architecture 
would be. So, R&D theory is able to test high-level hypotheses in ways 
not available to connectionists. This makes R&D theory much better 
able to bridge the gap between psychological and neural descriptions 
of behavior than connectionism. 

Another way of making this point is to contrast the kind of character- 
ization of dynamics principle three offers, with that typical of connec- 
tionism. While connectionists often consider the importance of time, 
and, in particular, have introduced and explored the relation between 
recurrent networks and dynamic computation, they do not have a 
systematic means of analyzing or constructing networks with these 
properties. Principle three, by adopting control theory, makes such 
analyses possible within R&D theory. That is, control theory has a 
large set of well-established quantitative tools for both analyzing and 
constructing control structures. And, because R&D theory provides 
a means of intertranslating standard and *neural" control structures, 
such tools can be used in a neurobiological context. This is extremely 
important for understanding the dynamic properties, and otherwise 
predicting the overall behavior of a network constructed using the 
R&D approach. In other words, R&D relates rather imprecise connec- 
tionist notions like ‘recurrence’ to a specific understanding of the 
dynamics of physical systems that is subject to wel-known analytical 
tools. This makes it possible to design networks rigorously, with highly 


4 Predictive Coding ın the Visual Cortex: A Functional Interpretation of Some 
Extra-Classical Receptive-Field Effects,” Nature Neuroscience, 11, 1 (1999): 79-87 

£ Another hightevel hypothesis regarding the use of the Kalman filter has been 
made in the context of the construction and use of cognitive maps in hippocampus 
1n K. Balakrishnan, O Bousquet, and V Honavar, “Spatial Learning and Localizaton 
in Animals: A Computational Model and Its Implications for Mobile Robots," Adaptrve 
Behavior, vu, 2 (1999): 178—216. 
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complex dynamics (like the Kalman filter mentioned earlier), a task 
left mostly to chance with connectionism. 

The previous discussion shows how principle three supports build- 
ing networks that have the complex dynamics demanded by a higher- 
level hypothesis. In addition, principle three supports building networks 
that have the complex representations demanded by a higher-level 
hypothesis. For example, Eliasmith and Anderson® describe a model 
of working memory that accounts for representational phenomena 
not previously accounted for. Specifically, this model employed complex 
representations to demonstrate how working memory could be sensitive 
not only to spatial properties (that is, position) but to other properties 
concurrently (for example, shape). In addition, the model gives rise 
to both neural predictions (for example, connectivity and firing pat- 
terns), and psychological predictions (for example, kinds of error 
and conditions for error). This was possible only because R&D theory 
provides a means of determining the detailed connection weights 
given high-level descriptions of the system. Again, it is unclear how 
such a network could have been learned (that this is not an easy task 
is a good explanation for why it had not been previously done). 

In both of these examples, R&D theory is distinguished from con- 
nectionism because it does not share the same heavy reliance on 
learning for model construction. Unfortunately, getting a model to 
learn what you want it to can be extremely challenging, even if you 
build in large amounts of innate information (and choosing what to 
build in tends to be something of an art). But, connectionists have 
little recourse to alternative methods of network construction, so the 
severe limitations and intrinsic problems with trying to learn complex 
networks are an inherent feature of connectionism. R&D theory, 
in contrast, allows for high-level characterizations of behavior to be 
imposed on the network that is constructed. As a result, connection 
weights can be analytically determined, not learned. 

Nevertheless, R&D theory is also able to incorporate standard learn- 
ing rules.“ And, more than this, R&D theory can provide new insights 
regarding learning. This is because being able analytically to construct 
weights also provides some insight into methods for deconstructing 
weights. So, given a set of learned weights, the techniques of R&D 
theory can be used to suggest what function is being instantiated by 


4 "Beyond Bumps: Spiking Networks that Store Smooth N-Dimensional Functions,” 
xxxvin (2001): 581-86. 
* As discussed in chapter 9 of Elrasmith and Anderson, Neural Engineering: Computa- 
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the network.” Often, when some input/output mapping has been 
learned by a connectionist network, it is very difficult to know exactly 
which function has been learned because the testable mappings will 
always be finite. Using R&D to determine which linear decoders com- 
bine to give a set of provided connection weights can be used to give 
an exhaustive characterization of what higherevel function is actually 
being computed by the network. 

Such connection weight analyses are possible because R&D theory, 
unlike connectionism, explicitly distinguishes the encoding and de- 
coding processes when defining representation and computation. 
While the relation between this distinction and the observable proper- 
ties of neurobiological systems is subtle, as noted in section 11.2, the 
theoretical payoff is considerable. 

To summarize, R&D theory should be preferred to connectionism 
for two main reasons. First, R&D provides for a better understanding 
of neural connection weights, no matter how they are generated. 
There is much less mystery to a network's function if we have a good 
means of analyzing whatever it is that determines that function. While 
learning is powerful, and biologically important, it cannot be a replace- 
ment for understanding what, precisely, a network is doing. Second, 
R&D theory provides a principled means of relating neural and psy- 
chological data. This makes representationally and dynamically com- 
plex cognitive phenomena accessible to neural level modeling. Given 
a high-level description of the right kind, R&D theory can help us 
determine how that can be realized in a neural system. Connectionists, 
in contrast, do not have a principled means of relating these two 
domains. As a result, hightevel hypotheses can be difficult to test in 
a connectionist framework. 

So, unlike connectionism, R&D theory carefully relates neural and 
psychological characterizations of behavior to provide new insights 
into both. And, while it is possible that certain hybrid models (either 
symbolicist/connectionist hybrids, or localist/distributed hybrids) may 
make up for some of the limitations of each of the components of 
the hybrid alone, there is an important price being paid for tbat 
kind of improvement. Namely, it becomes unclear precisely what the 
cognitive theory on offer is supposed to be. R&D theory, in contrast, 
is highly unified and succinctly s ized by three simple, yet quan- 
tifiable, principles. To put it simply, Occam's razor cuts in favor of 
R&D theory. But, it should be reiterated that this unification buys 





5 For a simple example, see Eliasmith and Anderson, Neural Engrneertng, pp. 
294-98, 
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significantly more than just a simpler theory. It provides a unique set 
of conceptual tools for relating, integrating, and analyzing neural and 
psychological accounts of cognitive behavior. 

II.3. Dynamicism. Of the three approaches, dynamicism, by design, 
is the most radical departure from the "mind as computer" metaphor. 
In some ways, this explains both its strengths and its weaknesses. 
Having derided talk of representation and computation, dynamicists 
have put in their place talk of “lumped parameters,” and “trajectories 
through state-space.” Unfortunately, it is difficult to know how lumped 
parameters (for example, “motivation” and “preference”)* relate to 
the system that they are supposed to help describe. While we can 
measure the arm angle of the Watt Governor, it is not at all clear 
how we can measure the “motivation” of a complex neurobiological 
system. But this kind of measurement is demanded by dynamicist 
models. As well, some dynamicists insist that cognitive models must 
be low-dimensional, in order to distinguish their models from those 
of connectionists." But insistence on low-dimensionality greatly re- 
duces the flexibility of the models, and does not seem to be a princi- 
pled constraint. Finally, because the Watt Governor, a standard ex- 
ample of a classical control system, has been chosen as a central 
exemplar of the dynamicists approach, the wel-known limitations of 
classical control theory are likely to plague dynamicism. Clearly, these 
limitations are not ones shared by R&D theory. 

What the replacement of the *mind as computer" metaphor by the 
"mind as Watt Governor" metaphor gained for dynamicists was an 
appreciation of the importance of time for describing the behavior of 
cognitive systems. No other approach so relentlessly and convincingly 
presented arguments to the effect that cognitive behaviors are essen- 
tially temporal. If, for example, a system cannot make a decision 
before all of the options have (or the system has) expired, there is 
little sense to be made of the claim that such a system is cognitive. 


“These are two of the lumped parameters included in the model of feeding 
described in J. Busemeyer and J. Townsend, "Decision Field Theory. A Dynamic- 
Cognitive Approach to Decision Making in an Uncertain Environment,” Psychological 
Reoww, c, 3 (1998): 482-59. 

f van Gelder, “What Might Cognition Be, If Not Computation?" 

* These points are discussed in detail in my “Commentary: Dynamical Models 
and van Gelder's Dynamicism: Two Different Things," Behavioral and Brain. Scwnces, 
xxi, 5 (1998): 615—65, and my “The Third Contender A Critical Examination of 
the Dynamicist Theory of Cognition.” 

* Such argument are prominent in both van Gelder's "What Might Cognition 
Be, If Not Computation?" and his "The Dynamical Hypothesis In Cognitive Science," 
Behavioral and Bram Sciences, xx1, 5 (1998) 615—655, and the various contributions to 
Port and van Gelder. 
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Furthermore, there is evidence that perception and action, two clearly 
temporal behaviors, provide the foundation for much of our “more 
cognitive” behavior.” While dynamicists have done a good job of 
making this kind of argument, the consequences of such arguments 
need not include the rejection of representation and computation 
that dynamicists espouse. R&D theory, which essentially includes pre- 
cisely these kinds of dynamics, shows how representation, computa 
tion, and dynamics can be integrated in order to tell a unified story 
about how the mind works. 

III.4. Discussion. So, in short, R&D theory adopts and improves upon 
the dynamics of dynamicism, the neural plausibility of connectionism, 
and the representational commitments of symbolicism. As such, it is 
a promising synthesis and extension of past approaches to understand- 
ing cognitive systems, because it includes the essential ingredients. 
Of course, it is not clear whether R&D theory combines those ingredi- 
ents in the right way. Because it is a recent proposal for explaining 
cognitive systems, its current successes are few. While it has been used 
to effectively model perceptual (the vestibular system), motor (eye 
control), and cognitive (working memory) processes, these particular 
examples of perceptual, motor, and cognitive behavior are relatively 
simple. So, while the resources for constructing neurally plausible 
models of phenomena that demand complex dynamics over complex 
representations are available, it remains to be clearly demonstrated 
that such complexity can be incorporated into R&D theoretic models. 

Aswell, R&D theory does not, in itself, satisfactorily answer questions 
regarding the semantics of representational states. As Fred Dretske” 
has noted, coding theory does not solve the problem of representa- 
tional semantics. Thus, R&D theory needs to be supplemented with 
a theory of meaning, as mentioned in section m1.1. In fact, I think 
R&D theory suggests a novel theory of meaning that avoids the prob- 
lems of past theories.” Nevertheless, this remains to be clearly demon- 
strated. 

Even in this nascent form, however, R&D theory has some important 
theoretical implications for work in philosophy of mind and cognitive 
science. For example, functionalism regarding the identity of mental 


M This view, associated variously with terms "embodied," “embedded,” or *dynam- 
1cust” has been expressed in, for example, Francisco J. Varela, Evan Thompson, and 
Eleanor Rosch, The Embodied Mind: Cognitroe Scunce and Human Experience (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1991), and more recently in Ballard, M. Hayhoe, P. Pook, and R Rao, “Deictic 
Codes for the Embodiment of Cognition," Behavioral and Brain Sciences, in press 

V. Knowledge and the Flow of Information (Cambridge: MIT, 1981). 

£ For an attempt at aruculating such a theory, see my “How Neurons Mean: A 
Neurocomputational Theory of Representational Content " 
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states may need to be reconceived. If, as R&D theory entails, the 
function of a mental state must be defined in terms of its time course, 
and not just its inputs and outputs, it is unlikely that functional isomor- 
phism of the kind that Hilary Putnam? envisioned will be sufficient 
for settling the identity of mental states. If the dynamics of some 
aspects of mental life are central to their nature, then an atemporal 
functionalism is not warranted. Standard functionalism in philosophy 
of mind is clearly atemporal. And, I take it, some (if not many) aspects 
of mental life have their character in virtue of their dynamics (for 
example, shooting pains, relaxed conversations, and recognizing 
friends). So, a "temporal" functionalism is necessary for properly 
characterizing minds. In other words, input, outputs, and their time 
course must all be specified to identify a mental state. While some 
mental functions may not be especially tied to dynamics (for example, 
addition), others will be (for example, catching a ball). Specifying 
ranges of dynamics that result in the successful realization of that 
function will allow us to determine if some mind or other can really 
be in a given mental state. 

These considerations have further consequences for the role of the 
Turing machine in cognitive science.” While cognitive functions will 
still be Turing computable, they will not be realizable by every univer- 
sal machine. This is because computing over time (that is, with time 
as a variable in the function being computed) is different from com- 
puting in time (that is, arriving at the result in a certain time frame). 
When this difference is acknowledged, it becomes clear that Turing 
machines as originally conceived (that is, under the assumption of 
infinite time) are relevant theoretically, but much less so practically 
(that is, for understanding and identifying real minds). I take it that 
more argument is needed to establish such conclusions, but that, 
at the very least, adopting R&D theory shows how such positions 
are plausible. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Perhaps, then, R&D theory or something like it can help rid us of 
the constraints of metaphorical thinking. Such an approach holds 
promise for preserving many of the strengths, and avoiding many of 
the weaknesses, of past approaches to understanding the mind. But, 


5 “Philosophy and Our Mental Life,” in his Mind, Language, and Realty: Philosophical 
Papers (New York: Cambridge, 1975), pp. 291-303 

H These consequences are more fully explored in my “The Myth of the Turing 
Machine: The Failings of Functionalism and Related Theses,” Journal of Experimental 
and Theoretical Artificial Intelligence, xiv. (2002): 1-8 
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THE END OF COUNTERPART THEORY* 


ounterpart theory says roughly that, for any object O and any 

property F, O is possibly Fif and only if O has a counterpart 

that is F. Moreover, O is essentially F if and only if all of O's 
counterparts are F! According to David Lewis," the theory's leading 
advocate, our counterparts are typically a lot like us. Lewis holds that 
I am possibly forty feet tall if and only if there is someone in a 
universe spatiotemporally isolated from ours—one of Lewis's "possible 
worlds"—who, though otherwise appropriately like me, is forty feet 
tall. 

Many find counterpart theory attractive, but most reject Lewis's 
modal realism.* So most deny that we have flesh-and-blood counter- 
parts in unreachable but humanly inhabited universes. They insist, 
instead, that our counterparts are somehow “abstract.” It is that sort of 
counterpart theory—the sort endorsed by virtually every counterpart 
theorist except for Lewis himself—that I shall argue is untenable. 
(Indeed, as we shall see, there are good reasons to reject any reduction 
of modal properties to abstract worlds, counterpart-theoretic or other- 
wise.) Because I do not believe Lewis's ontology, I think his version of 
counterpart theory is also mistaken. And so—I conclude—we should 
reject every sort of counterpart theory. 


I. COUNTERPART THEORY AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
MODAL PROPERTIES 


The counterpart theorist says that, for any object O and any property 
F, O is possibly Fif and only if O has a counterpart that is F. But she 


* Thanks to Bob Adams, Jim Cargile, Dave Chalmers, Jan Cover, Michael Della 
Rocca, John Devhn, John Divers, Geoff Goddu, Mark Heller, Harold Langsam, Gene 
Mills, Mark Murphy, Al Plantinga, Gideon Rosen, Dean Zimmerman and, especially, 
Mike Bergmann, Mike Rea, and Ted Sider. Vermons of this paper were presented 
at Virginia Commonwealth University, Western Washington University, the Univermty 
of Virginia, and Metaphysical Mayhem VIL This paper was supported, in part, by a 
summer grant from the Univeraty of Virginia. 

V This characterization 15 rough, leaving out, among other things, the sortalrelanve 
nature of counterpart relations. 

1 See On the Plurahty of Worlds (New York: Blackwell, 1986). 

* Advocates of counterpart theory include Graeme Forbes (“Iwo Solutions to 
Chisholm's Paradox,” Philosophical Studses, XLVI (1984): 171-87), Alan Gibbard (*Con- 
tingent Identity,” Journal of Phulosophscal Logic, 1v. (1975): 187-221); Allen Hazen 
(“Counterpart-Theoretic Semantics for Modal Logic," this JOURNAL, LXXVI, 6 (June 
1979): 319-88); Mark Heller (“Property Counterparts in Ersatz Worlds,” this JOURNAL, 
xcv, 6 (June 1998): 298-316); Theodore Sider (Four-Dimensionalism: An Ontology of 
Persistence and Trme (New York: Oxford, 2001), pp 111-13); and Robert Stalnaker 
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does not believe that the having of counterparts’ going hand in hand 
with the having of modal properties is some sort of cosmic modal 
coincidence. Her idea is not that, as a synthetic necessity, counterpart 
relations merely but unerringly “track” modal properties. Rather, the 
counterpart theorist thinks that O's having a counterpart that is Fis 
what it is for O to be possibly F. Standing in the relevant counterpart 
relation is what tt is to have the “corresponding” modal property. 
Thus, counterpart theory is about analyzing modal properties. (Or it is 
about analyzing possibilities. Although I shall usually describe counter- 
part theory as analyzing O's property of being possibly F, we could just 
as well describe it as analyzing the possibility of O's being F.) 

We can further illustrate this point—that counterpart theory is in ` 
the business of providing counterpart-theoretic analyses of modal 
properties—by considering the “classic” objection to counterpart the- 
ory. That objection charges counterpart theory with changing the 
subject. When I ask whether I might have been happier, so the objec- 
tion goes, I am asking whether (this very person—might have been 
happier. It is simply not to answer my question to say that an other- 
worldly someone else is happier, even if he is very much like me, even 
if we call him “Merricks’s counterpart.” 

This sort of objection was raised early on by both Alvin Plantinga* 
and Saul Kripke.* Plantinga says: 


According to [counterpart theory] there is a world W...that includes the 
existence of an unwise counterpart of Socrates...and how is that even 
relevant to the claim that Socrates himself—the Socrates of [our 
world]—could have been unwise? There could have been a foolish per- 
son a lot like Socrates; how does this fact show that Socrates could have 
been unwise (op. at, p. 116)? 


And consider the following from Kripke: 


The counterpart of something in another possible world is neveridentical 
with the thing itself. Thus if we say 'Humphrey might have won the 
election (if only he had done such-and-such)', we are not talking about 
something that might have happened to Humphrey but to someone else, 
a "counterpart" Probably, however, Humphrey could not care less 
whether someone else, no matter how much resembling him, would have 
been victorious in another possible world. Thus, Lewis’s view seems to 
me even more bizarre than the usual notions of transworld identificaton 
that it replaces (op. at, p. 45, note 13). 








(“Counterparts and Identity,” Midwest Studies m Philosophy, x1 (1986): 121-40) 
* The Nature of Necessity (New York: Oxford, 1974). 
* Naming and Necessuy (Cambridge Harvard, 1980). 
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The counterpart theorist’s rejoinder is that the unwise counterpart 
of Socrates is relevant to Socrates’s being possibly unwise because 
Socrates’s having such a counterpart is one and the same thing as his 
being possibly unwise. Similarly, she insists, the very thing Humphrey 
cares about—possibly winning the election—just is, is analyzed as, his 
having a counterpart who wins. 

Now Humphrey might think he does not care about having a victori- 
ous counterpart. But Humphrey's thinking this, the counterpart theo- 
rist maintains, does not imply that counterpart theory is false. It 
implies, instead, that Humphrey is mistaken about how to analyze 
modal properties. Humphrey's situation, the counterpart theorist 
should claim, is like that of the parched man who says, “J could not 
care less about H,O; I want water!” 

The counterpart theorist's claim here is, of course, controversial. 
Obviously, those who hold that the classic objection itself undermines 
counterparttheoretic analyses of modal properties will look askance 
on any response that trades on such analyses. Perhaps we are at an 
impasse, since, just as obviously, the counterpart theorist will insist 
that such analyses are correct. But all that matters for our purposes 
is that the counterpart theorist will defend such analyses. 


IIl. NO "GENERIC" COUNTERPART-THEORETIC ANALYSES 


The counterpart theorist must say that there are counterpart-theoretic 
analyses of modal properties. But any such analysis, if it is to have a 
hope of being successful, is committed to a substantive account of 
the nature of counterparts and possible worlds. To see why I say 
this, consider—for reductio—a purported analysis free of any such 
commitments. Consider this purely “generic” counterpart-theoretic 
analysis: 
(1 O is possibly forty feet tall is analyzed as O has a counterpart that 
is forty feet tall.’ 


In these debates, ‘counterpart’ is a technical term, its meaning stipu- 
lated by the counterpart theorist. And something must be stipulated; 
if nothing at all were stipulated, (1) would be meaningless rather 
than merely generic. Moreover, if (1) is to be generic, the stipulated 
meaning cannot favor one account of counterparts over another. 


* C£. Hazen, p. 322, Lewis, p 196, and Sider, p. 195. 

7 One might recast (1) as an account of O's being sere possibly forty feet tall 
. This change has some benefits. For example, ıt allows O's being actually forty feet 
tall, all by itself, to make O posubly forty feet tall, no counterpart needed. This is 
not relevant to my arguments, so I shall ignore it in what follows. 
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The only meaning that seems to fit the bill—the only thing about 
counterparts upon which all accounts agree—is the following. An 
object O's counterpart is that which, by having a nonmodal property, 
thereby gives the “modal version" of that property to O^ 

So (1), iftruly generic, is really a condensed version of the following: 


(2) O is possibly forty feet tall ıs analyzed as there is a forty-foot-tall 
something other than O whose being forty feet tall is what it 1s for 
O to be possibly forty feet tall. 


(In order to accommodate abstract counterpart theory, (2) itself 
should be read as a gloss of the more careful: 


(2*) Ois possibly forty feet tall ıs analyzed as there is something other 
than O that stands in some relation to the property of being forty 
feet tall and whose being thus related to that property is what it ıs 
for O to be possibly forty feet tall. 


If O's counterpart is an abstract object it will have no height whatso- 
ever. So it discharges its duty by standing in some relation other than 
exemplification to being forty feet tall But for ease of exposition and 
only when it will cause no confusion, I shall continue to speak as if an 
object's alleged counterparts have the properties that it possibly has.) 

Even by the counterpart theorist's own lights, (2) is not a good 
analysis of O's being possibly forty feet tall. For O's being possibly 
forty feet tall is invoked in the analysans. Thus, (2) is unacceptably 
circular (likewise with (2*)). Given only generic counterpart theory, 
(1) fares no better. For, as noted, (1)’s use of ‘counterpart’ makes it 
merely a condensed statement of (2). 

(1) is done in by its use of ‘counterpart’. But we cannot repair (1) 
by simply dropping that word. For consider: 


(8) O is possibly forty feet tall 1s analyzed as there is something other 
than O that is forty feet tall. 


Even if counterpart theory is correct, (3) is not. Not just any old forty- 
foot-tall object will do the trick. (The result of making the correspond- 
ing change to (2*) is even worse: 
(3*) Ois possibly forty feet tall is analyzed as there is something other 
than O that stands in some relation to the property of bemg forty 
feet tall) 


e analysantes of (1) and (2) say too much; that of (3) says too 


* C£. Sider, “Review of Michael Jubien's CEN Modahty, and the Fallacy of Refer- 
ence,” Noüs, xxxiri (1999): 284-94, here p. 290 
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little. To get a sense of how to avoid both extremes, contrast (1) 
through (3) with an analysis of the sort Lewis might give: 


(4) O is possibly forty feet tall ıs analyzed as there is something other 
than O, in a universe spatiotemporally isolated from ours, that is 
appropriately similar to O but that 1s forty feet tall. 


This analysis will prompt further questions, such as: What does ‘appro- 
priately similar’ amount to? But it is not circular, giving it a leg up 
on (1) and (2). Moreover, (4) says enough about the object invoked 
in the analysans to separate it from the obviously inadequate (3). 
Thus (4), unlike (1) through (8), is at least a legitimate contender. 

The counterpart theorist need not agree with Lewis on the nature 
of counterparts; she need not endorse (4). But if the counterpart 
theorist bopes to analyze modal properties successfully, she must avoid 
the errors of (1) through (3) and emulate the virtues of (4). And to 
do that, she must tell us something about what alleged counterparts 
are like. There can be no generic counterpart-theoretic analyses of 
modal properties. 

Those who write in any detail about counterpart theory typically 
say something about the nature of counterparts. Often, they empha- 
size that our counterparts need not be concrete human beings located 
in physical worlds; they emphasize that counterpart theory as such 
does not imply Lewis's extravagant ontology.’ But this had better not 
be the end of their story. For no counterparttheoretic analyses of 
modal properties are endorsed by saying only that counterpart theory 
is true but Lewis got it wrong. After all, the implicit circularity afflicting 
(1) also afflicts: 


(1*) Ois possibly forty feet tall ts analyzed as O has an abstract counterpart 
that is forty feet tall. 


I have considered various attempts at a generic analysis that begin 
with the idea that our counterparts have the properties that we possibly 
have. We have seen the problems with that approach. But before 
leaving attempted generic analyses behind, there is one other ap- 
proach worth noting. An aspiring generic analyst might offer: 


(5) Ois possibly forty feet tall is analysed as O is represented as being 
forty feet tall in an abstract possible world. 


(B) does not invoke the term 'counterpart' in its analysans. Thus (5) 


? See, for example, Hazen, pp 319-20; and Sider, "Review of Michael Jubien's 
Ontology, Modahty, and the Fallacy of Reference,” p. 290. 
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gains superiority over (1) and (1*). And it achieves generic status by 
failing to allude to counterparts by way of some other, more controver- 
sial, description. But these gains and achievements amount to leaving 
counterparts out altogether. And so (5) fails to deliver a bona fide 
counterpart-theoretic analysis, generic or otherwise. 

In other words, (5) illegitimately presupposes that every analysis of 
a modal property in terms of what a possible world represents is 
counterparttheoretic. (5) can be modified so that it rules out non- 
counterpart-theoretic approaches. But doing so involves specifying, 
in particular, how a world represents O as forty feet tall. As we shall 
sce in what follows, this takes us down one or another controversial 
path. Once we start down one or another of these paths, we part ways 
with one or another counterpart theorist. Thus, our account ceases 
to be generic. (Saying a world represents O by having a counterpart of 
O would be suitably generic; but of course it reintroduces the circular- 
ity that undermined (1) and (1*).) 

In the sections following, I shall attack nongeneric counterpart- 
theoretic analyses of modal properties. A defender of counterpart 
theory might be tempted to reply that objections based on this or 
that account of the nature of counterparts are not objections to 
counterpart theory as such. But, as we have seen, counterpart theory 
as such implies that there are counterparttheoretic analyses of modal 
properties. Abstract counterpart theory as such is committed to analy 
ses in terms of some detailed account or other of the nature of 
abstract counterparts and abstract worlds, analyses that take us beyond 
suggestions like (1) and (1*). If all those analyses fail, then so does 
abstract counterpart theory itself. 

My objections to generic counterpart-theoretic analyses are part of 
my overall argument against counterpart theory. Their primary point 
is to prepare the way for that argument, to get us to see that the 
counterpart theorist as such is committed to there being some more 
detailed analysis or other of modal properties, something more de- 
tailed than the sketchy answers considered above. But my overall 
argument against counterpart theory aside, the objections above—all 
by themselves—should trouble most counterpart theorists. For most 
counterpart theorists have little more to say about the nature of 
counterparts than that they are “abstract.” Thus the objections above 
show that most counterpart theorists have no counterpart-theoretic 
analyses of modal properties. And to endorse counterpart theory— 
which just is the theory that some such analyses are true—without 
understanding and endorsing any such analysis is to buy a pig in a 
poke, to leap without looking, to endorse a theory without knowing 
its content. 
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III. HELLER'S ABSTRACT COUNTERPART THEORY 


Most abstract counterpart theorists say little about the nature of coun- 
terparts, but not all are so reticent. Mark Heller presents a detailed 
account of the nature of abstract worlds and counterparts (op. cit). 
(Indeed, among defenders of abstract counterpart theory, Heller may 
be the most explicit about the details.) I shall raise five objections to 
Heller’s counterpart-theoretic analyses of modal properties. 

I shall develop these objections in some detail, in part because my 
target is not Heller alone. For after discussing Heller, I shall show 
how basically those same objections undermine almost every attempt 
at analyzing modal properties in terms of abstract counterparts. That 
is, I shall argue that they directly undermine all such attempts except 
those that rely upon sui generis propositions (or states of affairs, and 
so forth) (section Iv). I then show why no abstract counterpart theorist 
can rely on such propositions (or states of affairs, and so forth) (sec- 
tion VI). 

Heller begins to explain bis view by relating an account of worlds 
sketched by W.V. Quine." According to that account, a world is a set 
of ordered pairs. The first member of each ordered pair is an ordered 
quadruple representing a particular point in the "space-time mani- 
fold." The second is either a 1—representing that point as filled—or 
a 0—representing that point as empty. In order to allow for properties 
not supervenient on distributions of being filled or being empty, Heller 
modifies the Quinean account. Heller has the second member of 
each ordered pair be a set that represents a property; a different 
set represents each property that can be exemplified at a point in 
space time.” : 

So given Heller's theory, the following is a possible world: 


SET S {<<13, 69, 1560, 2>, (3, 48] 5, <<589, 4, 37, 38>, (7, 19>, 
<<77, 82, 99999, 311», {3}>...} 


Heller's worlds "represent" things as being a certain way (op. cit, p. 
307). Moreover, Heller explicitly endorses analyzing modal claims in 
terms of what his possible worlds represent (op. at, p. 315). For 
example, I am possibly forty feet tall is analyzed by Heller as my being 


M Quine sketches this account ın “Propositional Objects,” in Ontological Relativity 
and Other Essays (New York: Columbia, 1969), pp. 189-60 

!! Heller says that these modifications do not take us all the way to a fully worked 
out account of worlds—see p. 316 For example, a full account would have a way 
of representing abstract objects, which do not exemplify properties at points in 
space timc. 
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represented as being forty feet tall in some of his possible worlds. Thus 
we find in Heller an attempt at giving analyses of modal properties. 

Those analyses are counterpart-theoretic. A world represents me as 
being forty feet tall in virtue of its having among its members a series 
of quadruples which thus represent me; that series is my “counterpart” 
in that world. (Moreover, its counterparts need not be my counter- 
parts; thus we get the intransitivity of “transworld identity” that is a 
hallmark of counterpart theory.) Some may find this a strained notion 
of ‘counterpart’. But, of course, any abstract counterpart theorist must 
invoke this or some equally “strained” notion.” And this is no problem. 
As already noted, in these debates ‘counterpart’ is a title of art; what- 
ever plays the appropriate role in the analysis merits that title. 

Heller’s worlds are sets. We might wonder how a set like the one 
gestured at above manages to represent a possibility. Heller’s answer 
is that sets represent only because we use them to do so. Moreover, 
which sets represent which possibilities depends on how the sets are 
interpreted. Indeed, Heller goes so far as to say, “if no one had 
ever interpreted sets as possible worlds, then sets would not have 
represented alternative possibilities” (op. cit, p. 315). 

Heller should say these things. Reconsider the view Quine originally 
sketched. There it is a matter of decision—not prior objective fact— 
that 1 represents a point as filled and 0 a point as empty. The number 
1 could just as easily have represented being empty, 0 being filled. 
Likewise, given Heller’s account of worlds, it is a matter of interpreta- 
tion whether {3, 48} represents (for example) negative charge rather 
than some other property. And whether a series of quadruples (in a 
given world) is my counterpart representing me as tall, rather than 
yours representing you as short, is likewise a matter of interpretation. 

Objection 1: Heller claims that being possibly forty feet tall is analyzed 
in terms of set-theoretic representations. And he claims that which 
sets represent which possibilities depends on our interpretations. To- 
gether, these claims imply an unacceptable conclusion. They imply 
that the nature of my being possibly forty feet tall is, among other 
things, a function of how we interpret sets. After all, given one interpre- 
tation of sets, my being possibly forty feet tall will be analyzed as (my 
existing and) the existence of set S above. Given another interpreta- 
tion, my being possibly forty feet tall will be analyzed as the existence 
of a distinct set T, differing from 5 by (for example) replacing every 
occurrence of 3 with a 7, and every occurrence of 7 with a 3. 

The point here, obviously, has nothing to do with my being possibly 


2 C£ Lewis, p. 149. 
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forty feet tall in particular. If Heller is right, the nature of every modal 
property depends on something that we do. So I conclude that Heller 
is not right. For it is surely false that, for example, what it is for the 
sun to be possibly just a hair smaller is, even in part, a result of 
anything we do. This is my first objection to Heller. 

Objection 2: Set aside my first objection. Grant Heller that, as a result 
of our interpretations, an object's having a modal property is analyzed 
in terms of the existence of such and such a set-theoretic entity. 
This implies—since our interpretations could have differed—that the 
analyses that hold as a result of those interpretations could have 
differed. And this in turn implies that the analysis of each modal 
property is itself a contingent matter. But the analysis of any property 
is a matter of necessity. That Heller's view implies otherwise is my 
second objection. 

This objection is not troubled by the obvious fact that what we 
mean by the English expression 'is possibly forty feet tall' is contingent. 
There is no question that that expression could have meant that a 
certain set S exists, or instead that set T'exists, or instead that chickens 
exist. Nevertheless, it is in fact true that ‘is possibly forty feet tall’ 
means exemplifies the property of being possibly forty feet tall The 
counterpart theorist’s task is to analyze properties like being possibly 
forty feet tall And, to repeat, the true analysis is a matter of necessity. 

Objection 3. My third objection begins by considering an objection 
Heller addresses in his article: 


In a world with no interpreters, the sets that actually are possible worlds 
go uninterpreted...since no worlds exist in worlds without interpreters, 
nothing is possible (or necessary) in those worlds. So if there had been 
no interpreters, there would have been no modal truths (op. at, p 314). 


Heller takes this objection seriously. (This alone shows that Heller is 
promoting an analysis of modality; for this objection would be a howler 
if interpreted sets were supposed to be anything else.) His reply is 
that, once interpreted, sets are indeed possible worlds; and so, once 
interpreted, we can say truly that wherever those sets exist—even in 
worlds without interpreters—there are alternate possibilities (op. at, 
pp. 314-15). Suppose we grant Heller his reply. Suppose that once 
the interpreting is actually done, we have all the modality we want or 
need, even in worlds without interpretation. 

I think that the interpreting has not all been done; and so I think 
that—given Heller’s view—we lack the modality we need. To begin 
to see why I say this, note that it was not true a thousand years ago 
that humans interpreted sets to represent the possibility of molecules’ 
being composed of atoms. For humans then were not able even to 
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entertain this possibility. But we are, surely, in a situation akin to that 
of our forbears. For there are, surely, possibilities we cannot entertain. 
And so, as a result, we have not interpreted sets to represent those 
possibilities. Similarly, we have not interpreted sets to represent every 
possibility involving possible properties and individuals that do not 
and did not and will not actually exist (the “alien” properties and 
individuals). So we have not—and will not and cannot—interpret sets 
to represent all the possibilities that we know there are. So Heller's 
view—which implies that the extant possibilities cannot outstrip the 
interpreted sets—is wrong. This is my third objection to Heller.” 

As an aside, I note that the above three objections threaten more 
than just abstract counterpart theory. They are objections to any view 
that endorses both of the following claims. First, de re (or even de 
dicto) modality is reduced to what abstract structures represent. Sec- 
ond, abstract structures represent in virtue of what we do. Even a 
noncounterpart theorist who wants to reduce modal properties to 
set-theoretic constructions is threatened by the above objections. Re- 
latedly, the above objections—along with the one to follow—show 
that propositions are not sets, at least not sets relevantly like those 
Heller invokes. (For example, propositions stand in certain interrela- 
tions, such as entailment, essentially. Suppose set S is a proposition 
that entails set T because of what each set represents. And suppose 
each set represents what it does in virtue of what we contingently do. 
Then S entails T contingently. Absurd.) 

Objection 4: The above objections turn on the role Heller places on 
interpretation. Some might object that this picks on the worst part 
of his view. They might say a better way to take Heller—or perhaps 
a better version of a Heller-like counterpart theory—allows the worlds 
to represent "objectively" rather than as a result of our interpreting. 
Or, alternatively, they might say that we should consider a Heller- 
style approach that leaves representation out of the picture altogether. 

Let us begin with this second suggestion. Defenders of this sugges- 
tion might say, for example, that my being possibly forty feet tall is 


3 CF. Lewis, p 156 

M Consider the view that O's being possibly Fis analyzed as there being some set or 
other that is imierpreted as representing O as F. (That set will have to be "maximal" and 
*possible.") According to this view—unlike Heller's—our interpretations do not 
"select" the analysis of any property. Rather, our interpreting is part of the analysis 
itself, an analysis that is constant no matter how we interpret. This sort of approach 
is not subject to my second objection. It is subject to a cousin of my first objection. 
But most importantly, it ıs devastated by the third. For by building interpreting into 
the analysans of each modal property, it implies that there are no modal properties 
in worlds without interpreters. 
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analyzed as the existence of set S. But, they add, this has nothing to 
do with what S represents. They might even add that just as water’s 
being H,O has nothing to do with what H,O represents, so my being 
possibly forty feet tall's being set S has nothing to do with what S 
represents. The identity or analysis or reduction in one case, just as 
in the other, is simply a straightforward metaphysical fact. 

Taxation without representation is bad. Reduction without repre- 
sentation is worse, at least when it is the reduction of de re modal 
properties to abstract structures. For such alleged reductions are 
wholly unmotivated. It is S’s supposedly representing me as forty feet 
tall that motivates an account of my being possibly forty feet tall in 
terms of S. (Similarly, S qualifies as a possible world only because 
of what it represents, only because it is a maximal and consistent 
representation.) Of course, one can simply announce that my being 
possibly forty feet tall just is the existence of S apart from what—if 
anything—5S represents. But this is like the bald assertion that my 
being possibly forty feet tall just is my being on the same planet as a 
yawning cat, or (instead) my being less than ten light years from the 
moon, or my being such that three is prime. 

Even if we want to adjust Heller's theory so that it avoids the first 
three objections, we should not abandon representation. The other 
option, then, is to insist that the sets in question do represent, but 
not in virtue of anything we do. I am not sure how sets (of ordered 
pairs of ordered quadruples and sets of numbers) are supposed to 
represent thus "objectively." It is odd to think that a set of ordered 
pairs represents me as being forty feet tall and the sun as being a 
hair smaller and so on in and of itself, intrinsically and objectively, 
not on the basis of any sort of interpretation. It is strange to say that 
sets could—in and of themselves—pull this off. The suggestion seems 
to be that these sets are a language, but not by convention. 

The oddness of such a view aside, we might wonder how these sets 
represent. One reply is that they just do, end of story. Aficionados of 
ersatz possibilia will see that this reply is like what Lewis calls “magical 
ersatzism" (of. ct., pp. 174ff.). Presumably, if counterpart theory is 
built on a foundation of primitive or brute representation, it will be 
built on something like sui genens propositions (or states of affairs, 
and so forth) rather than on sets like S. So "magical" representation 
does not so much suggest a way of modifying Heller as it does an 
entirely different approach. And I shall address that approach below 
(section v1). (But, for the record, what I say about sui generis proposi- 
tions easily applies to the claim that Heller's sets magically represent.) 

Perhaps the defender of a Heller-style theory will insist that sets 
like S represent objectively, but deny that they do so in the primitive 
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way credited to sui genens propositions. The only likely suggestion 
here is that sets like Heller's represent various possibilities in virtue 
of their "structure." And so, along these lines, Theodore Sider says: 
"Modal concepts lay down a structural requirement: our talk of possi- 
ble worlds and the rest is about any structure that is suited to play 
the relevant roles." So let us consider whether we can get objective 
representation from sets like 5 via their "structure." 

One objection to this idea begins by considering Paul Benacerraf's 
famous argument! against identifying numbers with sets. A set's being 
(for example) the number three would be the result of some feature 
of that set. But there is no relevant feature that one of the sets 
competing to be three has and all the others lack, no difference of 
the sort necessary to make one set (but none of its competitors) the 
number three. So either none of the competitors is three, or more 
than one of them is. But it is false that more than one of them is. 
(By the transitivity of identity, if any set is (identical with) the number 
three, no set not identical with it is also (identical with) the number 
three.) So no set is the number three. Parts of Benacerraf's paper 
are quite controversial; but its least controversial conclusion is that 
there is no set S such that it is the number three.” 

A similar sort of argument has been made against set-theoretic 
reductions of ordered pairs. Peter Forrest considers Kuratowski’s con- 
struction 


.. whereby <a,b> is identified with {a,{a,b}}. But, as is well known, Kura- 
towski's identification suffers from a grave defect if it is treated as any- 
thing more than a modeHheoretic device. For it is a convention, not a 
discovery, that <a,b> is to be identified with {a,{a,b}} rather than, say, 
{{a,e},{a,b}}, and serious ontology is not done by convention.” 


4 "The Ersatz Pluriverse,” this JOURNAL, XCIX, 6 (June 2002): 279-315, see p. 310. 

This view—the view that a world represents by its "structure"—resembles “picto- 
rial” ersatzism, according to which a world represents “by isomorphism" (Lews, 
pp. 166-67). 

7 "What Numbers Could Not Be," Philosophical Review, xxiv (1965). 47-73. 

"8 Benacerraf has many critics, including Crispin Wright (Frege's Conception of Num- 
bers as Objects (Aberdeen: Univernty Presa, 1983)); Jerrold Katz (“Skepticism about 
Numbers and Indetermmacy Arguments," ın Adam Morton and Stephen Stich, eds., 
Benacerraf and His Oritics (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1996), pp. 119-39); Penelope Maddy 
(“Sets and Numbers,” Notis, xv (1981): 495—511); and Linda Wetzel (“That Numbers 
Could Be Objects,” Philosophical Studies, Lvi (1989): 273-92). Yet none dispute the 
pomt just noted. (A supervaluationist might say that ‘some set is the number three’ 
is true, claiming it is true on each precisification of ‘three’, but she will not say that 
there is a set S that is the number three, that is, she will not say that there is a set 
S such that ‘Sis the number three’ is true on all precimfications of ‘three’ ) 

? “Neither Magic Nor Mereology: A Reply to Lewis," Australasian Journal of PRiloso- 
phy, LXIV (1986): 89-91, here pp. 90-91. 
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The same point is made by D.M. Armstrong, who concludes of identi- 
fying ordered pairs with unordered sets of sets: “...as a piece of serious 
metaphysics, this seems quite unacceptable.”™ 

With all this in mind, turn to the Heller-inspired theory according 
to which sets represent possibilities “objectively,” by way of their struc- 
ture. It cannot be that my being possibly forty feet tall just is or is 
analyzed as my being thus represented by set S and also that it is 
false—because it is analyzed in some other way—that my being possi- 
bly forty feet tall just is or is analyzed as my being thus represented. 
So, given the view here about the analysis of modal properties, there 
is a privileged set-theoretic way to represent my being possibly forty 
feet tall. But—certainly—there is not. 

The objection here is not that this view implies that more than one 
series of quadruples will qualify as my forty-foot-tall counterpart. This 
implication is unproblematic; counterpart theory happily insists that 
I have many counterparts in multiple worlds, many of whom make 
me possibly forty feet tall. Rather, the objection here is that this 
approach absurdly implies that no single analysis of a modal property 
is better than some incompatible analyses. 

To see this point more clearly, return to the idea that a world is a 
set of ordered pairs, the first member of which is an ordered quadruple 
locating a point, the second of which represents that point as filled 
or as empty. One way of doing things has 1 representing a point as 
filled and 0 as empty; another approach has it the other way around. 
Obviously, these approaches are inconsistent with each other: one 
approach uses 1 to represent being empty, the other uses it to repre- 
sent being filled. So if the representations here are the true analyses 
of possibly being filled and possibly being empty, one or the other 
(or some third approach along these lines) will have to be objectively 
“privileged.” But none is; there will always be equally good but incom- 
patible set-theoretic ways to represent various possibilities, just as there 
are equally good but incompatible set-theoretic candidates for being 
the number three or for being the ordered pair «a,b». 

Some will object that Benacerraf's worry about identifying numbers 
with sets, and the worry Forrest and Armstrong have about identifying 
ordered pairs with unordered sets, are really no worries at all. Rather, 
some will say, it is simply indeterminate which of the competing sets is 
identical with the number three and which unordered set of sets is 


9 "In Defence of Structural Universals,” Australanan Journal of Philosophy, LXIV 
(1986): 85—88, here p. 87 
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«a,b». (There are a variety of ways this sort of reply could go, each 
invoking a different notion of indeterminacy.”) 

I do not find this reply very plausible. I think it fails to block 
Benacerraf's objection, and fails to block Armstrong’s and Forrest's 
objection. But my aim here is not to defend Benacerraf or Armstrong 
or Forrest. And I do not need to. For whatever one thinks of the 
indeterminacy reply with respect to, say, reducing ordered pairs to 
unordered sets, one should find it absolutely unacceptable as a way of 
saving the *objective" version of Heller's abstract counterpart theory. 

To begin to see why I say this, consider the following. Faced with, 
for example, two intuitively similar reductions of ordered pairs to 
unordered sets, perhaps we could plausibly play the indeterminacy 
card. But playing that card would not be remotely plausible if faced 


2 Wright develops this reply invoking "Quinean indeterminacy,” pp. 125-27. And, 
as Hazen notes, so would Gilbert Harman and Quine himself—see Hazen's “McGinn’s 
Reply to Wright's Reply to Benacerraf,” Anahss, xiv (1985): 59-61; Harman's “An 
Introducton to “Translation and Meaning’, Chapter Two of Word and Objet" in 
Donald Davidson and Jaakko Hintikka, eds., Words and Objections (Boston: Reidel, 
1969), pp 14-26; and Quine's "Replies To Harman" in Words and Otpechons, pp 
295-97. 


But Wright is wrong (so are Harman and Quine). Marie McGinn raises one 
objection to Wright, an objection I endorse, in "Wright's Reply to Benacerraf,” 
Anahas, xiv (1984): 69-72. Moreover, suppose that there are more and less natural 
interpretations of language (cf. Lewis, "New Work for a Theory of Universals," Austral- 
asan Journal of Philosophy, LXI (1983): 343-77). For example, one might say, it is 
more natural to interpret ‘gavagai’ as ‘rabbit’ than as ‘undétached rabbit part’ or as 
any of the other alleged competitors. And so, one might say, ‘gavagai’ means rabbit. 
But none of the competing set-theoretic entities are “more natural” referents of the 
expression 'Merricks's counte ' than are any of the others. So the sort of thing 
that would abolish Quinean indeterminacy leaves unresolved the conflict among our 


incompatible but equally good candidates for being my counterparts So the problem 
with objective set-theoretic counterparts 1s not merely an instance of Quinean indeter- 


munacy 

Someone might respond to my Benacerrafstyle objection by saying ıt merely 
points out an' instance of vagueness due to semantc indecision. But—I reply—in 
cases of that sort of vagueness, deciding on a single candidate results in added 
precision For example, suppose one area with precise borders was designated ‘out- 
back'. Then certain sentences would be determinately true that (according to the 
believer ın semantic indecision) were not so before, such as “Ned stepped out of 
the outback exactly ten seconds ago " 

Now suppose the alleged vagueness due to semanüc indecision associated with 
“Merricks’s counterparts” were precisfied away. This would not add the appropriate 
sort of precision, in part because what makes the candidates "equally good" is their 
representing exactly the same possibilines. Because selecting one set-theoretic repre- 
sentation of a possibility from among the various "equally good" candidates cannot 
dehver the appropriate precmon, the problem with "objective" set-theoretic counter- 
parts is not due to vagueness of the semantic indecision sort. Joseph G Moore defends 
a similar point while presenting a Denacerrafstyle argument against identifying 
propositions with sets—see “Propositions, Numbers, and the Problem of Arbitrary 
Identification,” Synthese, cxx (1999): 229-68. 
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with the idea that each ordered pair is identified with any and every 
set that meets or exceeds a certain threshold of structural complexity. 
And, of course, things get worse if the view in question implied that 
each ordered pair is also a cat and is a tree and is in fact each and 
every thing with a sufficiently complex “structure.” The moral here 
would not be that it is indeterminate which of every complex entity is 
identical with <a,b>. The moral, obviously enough, would be that it 
was a mistake to try to reduce that ordered pair to whatever has a 
sufficiently complex structure. 

This is pretty much the place we find ourselves if we say that abstract 
worlds and their counterparts are sets that represent possibilities in 
virtue of their “structure,” rather than in virtue of how they are inter- 
preted. For although I have gone along with the general framework 
Heller suggests, there is no reason to think that abstract worlds must 
really be sets of ordered pairs rather than, say, sets of ordered triples, 
or quadruples, or...whatever. Indeed, there is no reason—given only 
the vague notion that “structure” accounts for the relevant sort of 
representation—to exclude the idea that my being possibly forty feet 
tall just is the existence of a yawning cat. Yawning cats do, after all, 
have “structure.” 

Whatever one makes of the Benacerrafstyle objection in other 
contexts, it seems to me that it is decisive against the Heller-style 
theory according to which sets represent possibilities only in virtue 
of their “structure.” At the very least, that objection cannot be plausibly 
blocked by invoking indeterminacy. 

The ubiquity of structure is not even the most fundamental problem 
here. For suppose, just for the sake of argument, we could somehow 
block the Benacerraf-style objection. The view under discussion here 
still says that sets of ordered pairs (of quadruples of numbers and sets of 
numbers) represent possibilities essentially and intrinsically, in and of them- 
selves, not by way of tmterpretation. While there is probably intrinsic 
representation out there—for example, some mental states are plausi- 
bly intrinsically “about” something else and perhaps there are sui 
generis propositions—a set of ordered pairs (of quadruples of numbers 
and sets of numbers) seems an unlikely place to find it. No one has 
adequately explained how such sets, in virtue of their “structure,” 
really manage to represent possibilities. Indeed, it seems as if they 
simply could not do this. No matter what a set’s structure, it seems 
that—if we set aside all interpretation—the set would represent noth- 
ing. A set just sits there. After all, in the absence of being appropriately 
interpreted, the number 1 does not represent being filled. And presum- 
ably this is true of 1 no matter how the sets are structured that include 
1 in their transitive closure. 
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For bookkeeping purposes, I shall count all of the above worries 
about objective settheoretic counterparts as a fourth objection to 
Heller. For their point is that we cannot save Heller’s set-theoretic 
counterparts by scaling back the role of interpretation. 

Objection 5: My fifth and final objection to Heller begins by noting 
that everyone—including every counterpart theorist—sbould agree 
that my possibly being forty feet tall is not analyzed in terms of my 
being on the same planet as a yawning cat. And talking funny does 
not help this analysis; it does not help to call the cat “my counterpart" 
and its yawning "the counterpart of my being forty feet tall." It is 
obvious that my being possibly forty feet tall is one thing, a cat's 
yawning another. 

The classic objection insists that Humphrey's possibly winning is 
one thing, an otherworldly twin of his pulling off an upset another. 
Nevertheless, the defender of “yawning cat" counterpart theory is 
mistaken if he responds: "I am no worse off than every other counter- 
part theorist; those who reject my view because it seems (to them) 
obviously false are just replaying the classic objection." Yawning cat 
counterpart theory is obviously wrong and we should come right out 
and say it. 

It is obviously wrong. But it is hard to say anything uncontroversial 
about why it is wrong. That is because to do so would be to note some 
desideratum of an analysis that the yawning cat account fails to satisfy. 
But, of course, any such desideratum is likely to be controversial. And, 
more to the point, any substantive “standard for a successful analysis" 
will be more controversial than the obvious falsity of the claim that 
my being possibly forty feet tall just is my being on the same planet 
as a yawning cat. 

I think Heller is in yawning cat territory. Once we see that counter- 
part theory is supposed to give us analyses of modal properties then 
we should also see how implausible Heller-style analyses are. Even if 
we set aside the first four objections, it would still not be plausible 
that my being possibly forty feet tall just 1s (my existing and) the 
existence of some set of the sort Heller invokes. Again, my being 
possibly forty feet tall is not the same thing as there being a particular 
set of ordered pairs of ordered quadruples of numbers and sets of 
numbers. 


IV. OTHER ABSTRACT COUNTERPART THEORIES 
Lewis presents, but of course does not endorse, a version of abstract 
counterpart theory. (In fact, Heller says his own view is an improved 
version of the theory Lewis presents.) In sketching a view according 
to which abstract possible worlds are sets of sentences, Lewis says: 
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„it is not necessary that the worldmaking language should itself be 
anything like a natural language, or that there should be any way to 
speak or write its sentences, or that its vocabulary should be finite, or 
that its sentences should be finite in length. All we need is language 
in a generalised sense: a system of structures that can be parsed and 
interpreted. The words can be anything that safe and sane ontology has 
to offer. They can be individuals that are part of the concrete world, or 
settheoretic constructions out of those, or pure sets, or anything else 
we believe in. It does not matter what they are, if they get their role in | 
representing by arbitrary stipulation. So we could have an infinite num- 
ber of words: let all the real numbers serve as words, or all the points 
or regions of spacetime, and stipulate in some wholesale way what they 
are to mean (On the Pherality of Words, op. at, p. 144). 


Here is what Lewis says when—inspired by Jonathan Swift—he consid- 
ers a "Lagadonian" language in which each thing names itself: 


A language that is interpreted in the Lagadonian way is, nevertheless, 
interpreted. The ersatzer who presents his worldmaking language must 
still stipulate how it is interpreted, even if what he stipulates is that 
it has a Lagadonian interpretation. That is not, of course, the only 
interpretation the language could bear. It is just an especially easy one 
to specify. À real number could serve as a name for itself, but could 
equally well serve as a name for itself plus seventeen. I could be my own 
name, but alternatively I could be yours; or I could be put to some other 
use in a language, say as a punctuation mark (op. cit, p. 146). 


And here is what Lewis says about our counterparts: 


Just as we take linguistic ersatz worlds as complete descriptions of an 
entire world, so we should take our linguistic ersatz possible individuals 
as complete descriptions of parts of the world. We can take them as 
maximal consistent sets of open sentences of the worldmaking language, 
with a free pronoun or variable; or, equivalently, as maximal consistent 
sets of complex predicates. Just as a set of sentences is consistent if they 
might all be true, so a set of open sentences is consistent if they might 
all be true of something, taken as a value of the common pronoun or 
variable; and a set of predicates is consistent if something might fall 
under all of them...(op. at, p. 149). 


Lewis says that the sort of abstract counterpart theory sketched in 
the quotes above is the "best ersatzism by far" and that he has no 
“knockdown refutation” of it (op. at, p. 165). Rather, he notes one 
or another way in which this theory is more costly or less thorough 
than his own modal realistic theory. But we should be harsher here 
than Lewis was. For it should be clear, holding the quotes above up 
to the light of the earlier arguments against Heller, that the sort of 
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counterpart theory here on offer is absolutely hopeless (hopeless if 
taken as providing the true analyses of modal properties). But risking 
redundancy, I shall make a few comments. 

Something is an open sentence, or a complex predicate, because 
of something we do, because of an interpretation. We play a role 
in deciding which things are sentences and predicates, and which 
sentences and predicates those things are. And so, like Heller, the 
abstract counterpart theorist who analyzes modal properties in terms 
of sets of open sentences or predicates must say that how we interpret 
influences the very nature of those analyses. Given one way of interpre- 
ting, the analysis of a modal property is partially in terms of one set; 
given another, the analysis does not involve that set at all. 

Like Heller’s, the view sketched by Lewis implies that the analysis of 
modal properties is contingent, since that analysis turns on contingent 
facts about what—to use Lewis's word—we “stipulate.” Also like Hell- 
er’s, it implies that each and every modal property hangs in limbo— 
does not even exist—absent the relevant stipulations or interpreta- 
tions. But, presumably, there are some modal properties that have 
yet to be accounted for in a properly interpreted world. Given Lewis's 
version of abstract counterpart theory, those modal properties do 
not exist. But—as just noted—presumably there are such properties. 
Hence that sort of counterpart theory is wrong. 

Multiple “languages” will be equally well suited to the task of being 
the one out of which the sets are constructed that, in turn, issue in 
the analyses of modal properties. As a result, multiple but incompati- 
ble such analyses of each modal property will be equally good. And 
so we have a Benacerraf-style objection to abstract counterpart theory 
of the sort sketched by Lewis, if we should try to avoid the first three 
objections by downplaying the role of interpretation in that theory. 

More importantly, if we deny interpretation a role here, it is hard 
to see how we have anything at all like a language out of which to 
construct the relevant sets. It is hard to see how we could have any 
good analyses, much less—as the Benacerraf objection requires—too 
many. Avoiding the first three objections by asserting that sets repre- 
sent objectively is swallowing a frog to get the fly. (The fifth objection— 
the claim that my being possibly forty feet tall is not the same thing 
as there being a set or other abstract object—cannot be avoided at all.) 

Perhaps someone will reply that the Lagadonian interpretation (or 
something like it) is privileged. This might be the reply, for example, 
of someone who thinks a singular proposition has its subject as a 
*constituent."? There are a variety of ways this might go. Such a view 


2 Cf. Bertrand Russell, "On Denoting,” Mind, xiv (1905): 479-98. 
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might claim, for example, that the proposition that Merricks is forty 
feet tall just is the ordered pair <Merricks, bang forty feet tall>. Now 
I do not think this ordered pair represents anything at all. It just sits 
there. And if it did, all by itself, manage to represent something, I 
do not see why it would represent my being forty feet tall rather than, 
for example, my not being forty feet tall. Indeed, I do not even see 
why, when a member of such a pair, I am more fit to represent myself 
than, say, the number seventeen. So I do not think the Lagadonian 
approach helps. 

But I am willing to concede, for the sake of argument, that if one 
were to defend objective representation by sets, the least implausible 
version would be broadly Lagadonian. Even if this approach could be 
made to work, however, it would be of no help to abstract counterpart 
theory. For, according to this approach, an object represents itself in 
worlds according to which it exists; it is somehow a constituent of 
every world that represents it; it is, 30 to speak, its own counterpart in 
various worlds. Given this view, the “counterpart relation” is numerical 
identity. But the counterpart relation is not identity. So this view is 
not a version of counterpart theory at all. Indeed, because this view 
says that each object represents itself in various worlds, its closest 
cousin is the paradigm of anti-counterpart theory: modal realism 
with overlap.” 

(Alternately, look at it this way. A reduction of modal properties 
to abstract worlds is counterpart-theoretic if and only if (or perhaps 
to the extent that) it delivers the relevant theoretical payoff: sortal- 
relative counterpart relations, intransitive “transworld identity,” and 
some sense to the idea of contingent identity.% So-called Lagadonian 
counterpart theory delivers none of this because its “counterpart 
relation"—numerical identity—is not sortal relative, is transitive, and 
is in no way contingent.) 

My objections to Heller's abstract counterpart theory are objections 
to abstract counterpart theory as sketched by Lewis. Moreover, I think 
those objections are—or can easily be transformed into—objections 
to any abstract counterpart theory. For our "counterparts," if they are 
abstract, represent us only in virtue of being thus interpreted or in 


B See Lewis, On the Pturalty of Worlds, pp 198-209. 

H Counterpart theory's bearing on conüngent identity and the sortal relativity of 
de re modal properties ıs widely discussed (see, for example, Lewis, On the Pturahty 
of Worlds, pp. 248-63). Somewhat less familiar 13 its handling of “Chisholm’s paradox" 
(see Chisholm, "Idenuty through Possible Worlds: Some Questions,” Nods, 1 (1967): 
1-8). Here I note only that counterparttheoretic solutions to that paradox trade on 
the intransitivity of the counterpart relaton (see, for example, Lewis, On the Piurahty 
of Worlds, pp. 248-46, and Forbes). 
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virtue of what we stipulate. (Thus, the first three objections to Heller 
can be turned against any abstract counterpart theory.) Relatedly, an 
interpretation or stipulation is required because abstract structures 
do not seem suited to represent all on their own. And if some were 
thus suited—say in virtue of their "structure"—others would be as 
well, and would be so in such a way as to yield mutually inconsistent 
analyses of modal properties (thus the fourth objection). Finally, any 
kind of abstract counterpart theory will force us to identify the having 
of a modal property by an object with the existence of (that object 
and) an abstractum (thus the fifth). 

Rather than reject abstract counterpart theory in light of these 
objections, the devoted counterpart theorist may take them as a recipe 
for a defensible counterpart theory. That is, she may say that abstract 
counterpart theory is true, but then add that it lacks all the features 
the above objections trade on. So suppose she says the following. 
Abstract counterpart theory is true. But there is a single correct ab- 
stract analysis for each modal property, an analysis that involves ab- 
stracta having their representational features essentially and indepen- 
dent of any interpreting or stipulating on our part. (She thereby hopes 
to block my first three objections to abstract counterpart theory.) And 
to sidestep all the worries contained in my fourth objection, she denies 
that worlds are sets and she denies that worlds represent possibilities 
in virtue of their “structure.” Rather, she insists, a world represents 
various possibilities just because it does; and other abstracta fail to 
represent those same possibilities just because they do. Worlds, she 
says, are sut generis propositions (or states of affairs, and so forth). 

This reply is the last hope for abstract counterpart theory, the only 
way to avoid the above four objections. (The abstract counterpart 
theorist cannot possibly avoid the fifth, although she can question its 
force.) Those who find sui generis propositions unacceptable—either 
because of Lewis's criticisms of "magical ersatzism" or for other rea- 
sons" will likewise refuse to.accept the above reply. And so some 
will think this response fails to save counterpart theory simply because 
what it says about representation is not credible. 

But I do not want to leave it at that. This is because, as Peter van 


2 Some might claim that the abstract counterpart theorist is no worse off with 
respect to the fifth objection than is the Platonist who thinks that berg possibly forty 
feet tall is an abstract object. But that claim is mistaken For the Platonist does not 
say that my existing along with that abetract object is what ıt w for me to be possibly 
forty feet tall. Rather, she says that my exempüfying that object 1s what it 13 for me to 
be possibly forty feet tall We might wonder what exemplification is and whether the 
Platonist's story is plausible; but that 1s a different topic. 

™ For Lewis's criticams, see On the Phurality of Worlds, pp. 174-01. 
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Inwagen? has argued, we may be able to resist Lewis's attack on 
magical ersatzism. And, Lewis’s attack notwithstanding, sui generis 
propositions are a familiar tool in philosophy, one that I do not want 
to reject out of hand. Nevertheless, I shall argue, such propositions 
(or states of affairs or other "magical" representers) do not provide 
a response to my objections that the counterpart theorist can endorse. 
For even though some other believers in abstract possible worlds may 
embrace magical ersatzism, I shall argue that the counterpart theorist 
in particular cannot. But I cannot develop that argument until I 
explore some of what separates abstract counterpart theorists from 
other believers in abstract worlds. This is the project of the next 
two sections. 


V. ABSTRACT WORLDS WITHOUT ANALYSIS 


My arguments against abstract counterpart theory do not show that 
Lewis's theory is false. For, given his modal realism, counterpart rela- 
tions hold and are what constitute modal properties independent of 
any interpretations on our part. After all, on Lewis's view my counter- 
parts are similar to me in the most objective and straightforward 
way possible; they likewise straightforwardly have the properties I 
possibly have.” 

Indeed, one might suspect that only Lewis’s theory is safe from the 
above arguments. One might suspect that those arguments trouble 
any non-Lewisian approach to de re modality—or at least ahy approach 
invoking abstract possible worlds. For example, just so long as modal 
properties are analyzed in terms of interpreted abstract structures 
(whether the analysis is counterpart-theoretic or otherwise) we face 
analogues of my first three objections to Heller's theory. 

Moreover—setting aside sui generis propositions for the moment— 
the fourth objection raises problems for abstract worlds generally, 


P? See "Two Concepts of Poanble Worlds," Midwest Studies m Philosophy, x1 (1986): 
185-213 Objecting to Lewis's pejorative label, van Inwagen renames the poation 
“Unsound Abstractionism," ‘Unsound’ being an acronym for pena Naive Su- 
perstiuous Obescurantist Unenlightened Neanderthal 

P Lewis does ray that modal predicate: are context relative. But, for Lewis, it s 
wholly objective whether an object stands in the various relations that constitute 
sortalrelative modal properties 

Because of the arguments in this paper against linguistic ersatziam, I think Lewis's 
theory 1s most defensible if representation drops out. That is, his view 1s most defensi 
ble 1f we deny that it 15 my counterpart’s representing me as being forty feet tall that 
does the work; rather, itx being forty feet tall and otherwise appropriately similar to 
me does it. We have here the "reduction without representation" that I crincized m 
section III as being unmotvated; but in Lewis’s case, I think it is motivated Given 
hus ontology, his choice of counterparts does not seem arbitrary. 
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counterpart-theoretic or otherwise, that try to avoid the first three 
objections by abandoning interpretation. For worlds seem unable 
to represent anything at all without interpretation lending a hand. 
Without our interpreting, it is hard to see how anything could be 
true according to a world. And if worlds did manage to represent on 
their own—we can play along by saying they do so in terms of their 
*structure"—they would run afoul of the Benacerraf-style objection. 

Consider also this objection. Believers in abstract possible worlds 
think that I am possibly forty feet tall just in case, in some abstract 
world, I am forty feet tall. But my being possibly forty feet tall is not 
the same thing as there being some abstract world—some set or some 
other abstractum—according to which I have that property. Recalling 
my final objection to abstract counterpart theory: it is not plausible 
that my being possibly forty feet tall just ıs the existence of an ab- 
stract whatnot. 

The objections just raised presuppose that the noncounterpart the- 
orist tries to analyze modal properties (or possibility and necessity) in 
terms of abstract possible worlds. And if that presupposition were 
correct, I think the objections would be decisive. But it is not correct; 
for the noncounterpart theorist does not try to analyze modal proper- 
ties, at least not typically.” To illustrate this, consider a typical ap- 
proach (along the lines of Plantinga’s The Nature of Necessity). Start 
with my being possibly forty feet tall. Since I have this property, at 
least some abstracta according to which I am forty feet tall are possible. 
At least some of those abstracta are “maximal”; that is, at least some 
of them either include or preclude every other way things could be. 
Call the maximal ones “possible worlds.” Conclusion: there is a possi- 
ble world in which I am forty feet tall. 

The above reasoning is controversial. Some will deny the existence 
of representing abstracta. Others will believe in such abstracta, but 
deny that any are “maximal.” And yet others will accept the existence 
of maximal representing abstracta, but will object to calling them 
“possible worlds.” Happily, we can ignore these and similar controver- 
sies. For the point here is not that the view just outlined is true and 
felicitous. Rather, the point here is that that view—true or not—has 
nothing to do with analyzing modal propertes. 

Nor do other typical noncounterparttheoretic accounts of abstract 
possible worlds. As noted, the above objections to noncounterpart- 
theoretic abstract possible worlds assume, falsely, that such worlds are 
in the business of analyzing modality. Those objections succeed only 


? Cf. Plantinga, p. 44, Kripke, p. 19, note 18; and van Inwagen, p. 187. 
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given the false assumption. And so standard noncounterparttheoretic 
accounts of abstract possible worlds are immune to my objections to 
abstract counterpart theory. 

Let me say just a bit more to justify this last claim. As already 
noted, the standard sort of noncounterpart theory starts with modal 
properties. It then analyzes worlds in terms of them. Therefore only 
the confused will object that there being a possible world in which I 
am forty feet tall is irrelevant to my being possibly forty feet tall. 
Moreover, no matter bow one might develop this position with respect 
to the role of interpretation, the Benacerrafstyle worry about there 
being too many "abstract world" analyses of what it is for me to be 
possibly forty feet tall never gets going. For there are not too many 
analyses—there is not even onel Analysis of modal properties is not 
the topic here. So there is no worry that the nature of modal proper- 
ties—or the modal status of their nature or the existence of the 
properties themselves—is held hostage to, or somehow compromised 
by, our interpreting. Even if our interpretations play a role in what 
abstract worlds represent, such interpretation would not bear on the 
analysis or nature of modal properties. 

Abstract counterpart theory, if a true theory about modality, must 
offer counterpart-theoretic analyses of modal properties. But, I have 
argued, all abstract world analyses fail, including of course the counter- 
parttheoretic ones. So—if those arguments are correct—abstract 
counterpart theory is not true. My arguments against that theory do 
not threaten Lewis's nonabstract counterpart theory; nor do they 
trouble the typical noncounterpart theorist who believes in abstract 
possible worlds. 


VI. SUI GENERIS PROPOSITIONS AND THE ANALYSIS 
OF MODAL PROPERTIES 


As noted, the typical noncounterpart theorist does not try to analyze 
modal properties in terms of abstract worlds. Thus she is immune to 
my arguments against abstract counterpart theory. But, I said, if she 
tried to analyze modal properties in terms of abstract possible worlds, 
she would not be immune. And so I argued that all analyses of modal 
properties in terms of abstract worlds fail. 

In arguing against all such analyses or reductions, I set aside the 
idea that abstract worlds were sui generis propositions (or states of 
affairs or the worlds of magical ersatzism). I now want to ask whether 
that idea offers a way of salvaging possible worlds analyses of modal 
properties in general and the counterpart-theoretic species of such 
analyses in particular. 

Let us begin by imagining two philosophers who agree that possible 
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worlds are maximal and possibly true sui generis propositions. And 
they agree that a person “exists in a possible world” if and only if the 
world represents the person as existing (and having various other 
properties). But they disagree about something. One reduces modal 
properties to representation by worlds, the other not. 

Given the extent to which our two philosophers agree, one might 
suspect that their disagreement comes to nothing. But consider how 
each would understand the claim that I am forty feet tall in possible 
world B. The nonreductionist would understand this as meaning: if 
B were true, then I would be forty feet tall. In contrast, the reductionist 
(and so the analytic counterpart theorist) understands this to mean: 
B represents me as being forty feet tall.” 

With this in mind, consider sui generis propositions. Given these 
propositions—given magical ersatzism—there is no explanation of 
how representation works. But the magician who does not reduce 
modal properties to representations can help us understand some- 
thing of what representation 1s. She can say that what it is for me to 
be represented in a world as being forty feet tall is the following: if 
things were as that world represents them, then I would be forty feet 


9 The nonreductionist's view cannot be a version of counterpart theory. But 
Robert Stalnaker has considered a (so-called-by-him) version of abstract "counterpart 
theory" that, in the relevant respects, is like the nonreductionist's view. After present- 
ing his theory, Stalnaker entertains this objection “Sull, the crinc may respond, 
what's the point? This theory will surely be just a clumsy notational vananon of the 
standard theory [that is, the noncounterparttheoretic account of abstract possible 
worlds]" (p. 181). I salute the cntic and endorse the crincism. Stalnaker replies that 
his theory can make sense of contingent identity in the way that counterpart theory 
can and in a way that noncounterpart theory cannot The critic is answered if and 
only if Stalnaker's reply 1s correct. 

I am one object. Now suppose two different things represent me in some world 
This might seem to imply that I am possibly two things. So it might seem to imply 
that two things are both actually me only contingently. (This is how Stalnaker thinks 
his view accommodates contingent identity.) 

But according to Stalnaker, a bit of abstracta's representing me as being a certain 
way means that, were the world in which it 11 included actual, then I myself would 
be that way. (This characteriranon of representation 1n a world is, I say, enough to 
render a view noncounterparttheoretic.) Therefore, even though two distinct bits 
of abstracta represent me I am not—given Stalnaker's constraint on representation 
just noted—Trepresented as being two things For they both represent me as being 
a certam way only if, were that world actual, I—one thmg—would be that way But 
if that world were actual, I would be one thing, not two. So in that worl 
Stalnaker's constraint on representation and the assumption that the world is indeed 
posnble—! am represented as one thing even 1f I have more than one representation 

Thus Stalnaker cannot answer the critic. If Stalnaker amended his view by claiming 
that for me to be possibly two people just ts (is reduced to or analyzed as) my having 
two representations (qua person) ın a single world, he would be able to account for 
contingent identity. But if he makes this move, he becomes a garder-variety abstract 
counterpart theorist, analyzing possibilities in terms of representations 
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tall. More generally, what it is for any object O to be represented in 
a world as having any property F is the following: if things were as 
that world represents them, O would be F 

The reductionist cannot explain representation by worlds in this 
way. For, as we have already seen, she reduces :f things were as a world 
represents them, O would be F to a world represents O as being F. Given 
reductionism, the latter cannot be explained in terms of the former; 
it is rather the other way around. So when we ask someone who 
reduces modal properties to abstracta to explain what it is for a world 
to represent O as being F she must—if she believes a world is a sui 
generis proposition—say nothing. On her view, representation by a 
world is completely mysterious. 

Freed of reductive ambitions, the magical ersatzist can explain 
representation by a possible world in terms of how things would be, 
were they as they are represented. Freed of magical ersatzism, one 
who reduces modal properties to representation by abstract worlds 
can explain that representation in terms of interpretation and lan- 
guage. But the combination of magical ersatzism and the reduction 
of modal properties to what is represented by worlds is fatal. For 
it renders representation by a world—and hence modal properties 
reduced to such representation—unintelligible. 

The argument just given takes aim at any attempt to reduce de re 
modality to abstract representations. So the point of the above argu- 
mentis that anyone who wishes to reduce de re modality to representa- 
tion by abstract worlds cannot rely on magical ersatzism. And of course 
this implies that the abstract counterpart theorist cannot rely on 
magical ersatzism. As we have seen from the start of this article, 
abstract counterpart theory has analytic ambitions. It aims to analyze 
(or reduce) modal properties to representations in worlds by coun- 


terparts.*! 


?! This point should already be famıhar given earlier discussions and argument. 
Let me note, finally, that we find an explicit statement of it in Lewis: 


According to [counterpart-theoreüc] ersatz modal realum, there are abstract 
surrogates fit to play the same theoretical roles as the concrete posndtha that 
are to be rejected. These are abstract entities capable, somehow, of representing 
concrete entities. They represent in a double sense. (1) They are representa- 
tons, 30 that ıt somehow makes sense to speak of what is the case accordimg to 
them; and thereby (2) they are representatives, taking the place of what they 
purport to represent (On the Pherabty of Worlds, p. 187). 


The nonreductionist who believes in abstract possible worlds will join the reductionist 
1n endorsing Lewis’s claim (1); both say that we are represented in abstract worlds. 
But they part ways at claim (2), the nonreductonust denies that the existence of 
such a representation just is—or, in Lews’s words, “takes the place of"—my having 
the relevant modal property. 
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There is a second problem with the combination of counterpart 
theory and magical ersatzism, a problem that afflicts the counterpart- 
theoretic species of reductionism in particular. The magical ersatzist 
believes in sus generis propositions (or states of affairs, and so forth). 
So suppose that we have sui generis propositions. And add that an 
object exemplifying properties P, through P, is “appropriately like 
me.” The sort of counterpart theory we are here considering would 
then claim, roughly, that my being possibly forty feet tall is reduced 
to the de dicto possibility of the proposition that there is some object 
exemplifying properties P, through P, that is forty feet tall. (And 
this proposition must somehow be part of a "possible world." For 
something “appropriately like me” is my counterpart only if it is the 
thing relevantly most like me in a given world.) 

We are supposing that there are sui generis propositions. But if so, 
surely some are singular. If there is the proposition that there is some 
object exemplifying P, through P, that is forty feet tall, presumably 
there is also the proposition that Merricks is forty feet tall. Now ask 
yourself which of the following is the more natural or obvious or 
intuitive or plausible de dicto reduction of my being possibly forty 
feet tall: 


(i) Possibly, Merricks is forty feet tall. 
(i) Possibly, some object exemplifying P, through P, [that is, some 
object appropriately like Merricks] is forty feet tall. 


Clearly, (i) is. 

This does not beg any questions against abstract counterpart theory. 
The goal, we are imagining, is to reduce or analyze each de re modal 
property in terms of a de dicto modality. We accomplish this by analyz- 
ing my being possibly forty feet tall in terms of either (i) or (ii). The 
question then—at this stage in the dialectic—is, given (i) and (ii), 
which better captures the idea that I am possibly forty feet tall. The 
answer is obviously (i); no de dicto modality could ever do better. 

But the counterpart theorist cannot reduce the claim that I am 
possibly forty feet tall to the de dicto possibility of the proposition 
that Merricks is forty feet tall. She cannot do this because, obviously 
enough, the resulting account of de re modality is not counterpart- 





As indicated by the bracketed insertion, I take Lewis's comments to be about 
viria niinus (vidct eri es tle inq ee ne dm 
concrete possble individuals, then abstracta play the role of—and so are— 
counterparts. Yet Lewis might object, on grounds of terminology, to my bracketed 
insertion. For the way Lewis uses ‘counterpart’ in much of On the Pfuraüty of Worlds 
seems to permit, just by definition, only modal realistic counterparts (see, for exam- 
ple, pp. 195-96). Late in the book, however, he treats ersatz counterpart theory as 
a coherent proposal (pp. 237-39). 
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theoretic. For example, this account, like the view that each object 
represents itself in the worlds in which it exists (see section Iv), fails 
to deliver the theoretical flexibility of counterpart theory. 

(An additional small point in favor of the noncounterpart-theoretic 
approach to reducing the de re to the de dicto is that it is the more 
economical. As already noted, counterpart theory requires worlds. 
But the noncounterpart theorist needs only singular propositions, 
like that in (i) above.) 

Abstract counterpart theory must embrace magical ersatzism to 
avoid the first four objections developed earlier in the paper, objec- 
tions presented in their original form against Heller’s theory. (The 
fifth objection is unavoidable.) But magical ersatzism's sui generis prop- 
ositions undermine abstract counterpart theory. They do so, as argued 
above, for two reasons. First, any abstract de re modal reductionism 
(which includes all versions of abstract counterpart theory) renders 
the relevant notion of representation unintelligible. Second, if we 
allow sui generis propositions, we should allow singular sui generis prop- 
ositions. But the latter provide a noncounterpart-theoretic de dicto 
reduction of each de re modal property, a reduction which trumps 
that suggested by the counterpart theorist. 

As we have just seen, the counterpart theorist cannot embrace 
magical ersatzism. But, as we saw earlier (section Iv), only magical 
ersatzism offers a hope of blocking (four of) the objections to abstract 
counterpart theory, objections to any possible abstract counterpart- 
theoretic analysis of a modal property. So those four objections cannot 
be blocked; neither can the fifth. I conclude that abstract counterpart 
theory is false. 

VII. MERELY HEURISTIC COUNTERPART THEORY 


I simply assume that Lewis's ontology of multiple universes is not 
true. So I conclude that his counterpart theory fails. And, I have 
argued, abstract, non-Lewisian, counterpart theories also fail. So coun- 
terpart theory of every variety fails. That is, counterpart theory does 
not give us the true account of the nature of de re modal properties. 


* | have argued against modal counterpart theory Sider defends temporal counter- 
part theory, offering counterpart-theoretic analyses of an object's past- and future- 
rooted propernes—see his Four-Dimensionalism, pp. 188ff , and his “All the World's 
a Stage,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Lxx1v (1996) 433-53. (Katherine Hawley 
defends a similar view in How Things Persist (New York: Oxford, 2001).) 

Sider presupposes that the past and the future are “just as real” as the present 
This allows him to suppose that an object's temporal counterparts are kindrnates of 
the object itself (In this way, Sider’s temporal counterpart theory parallels modal 
realistic counterpart theory.) As a result, my arguments here against abstract (modal) 
counterpart theory do not threaten Sider’s version of temporal counterpart theory. 
If, however, a presentist—someone who denies “the reality of past and future"—were 
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But perhaps some self-styled counterpart theorists offer no such 
account. Perhaps they employ “counterpart theory” not to reveal the 
metaphysics of modality, but rather as a heuristic to help us imagine, 
or to help them present, possibilities in a supposedly illuminating 
way. I suppose, for example, that most philosophers who use possible 
worlds as a mere heuristic have in mind worlds of Lewis’s sort; they will 
almost inevitably end up with merely heuristic counterpart theory.™ 

Counterpart theory, if the true theory of modality, delivers novel 
modal results. These results—and the ways in which they solve certain 
puzzles—make counterpart theory attractive to some.™ But the very 
features that make counterpart theory attractive as a theory of the 
nature of modality make it a dismal heuristic. 

Here is one example. I can easily picture a “world in which I have 
two (personal) counterparts.” This picture suggests that there is some 
sense to be made of the claim that there is a possible world in which 
I am two people, and so some sense to be made of the claim that, 
possibly, I am two people. But this suggestion is totally misleading. 
For—if analytic counterpart theory is false—to say that there is a world 
in which I am two people is to say that there is a way things could be 
such that, if things were that way, I myself would be two people. But 
if two people were identical with me, each would be identical with 
one person: me. Absurd.” 








to endorse temporal counterpart theory, then temporal counterparts would have to 
be “abstract”, and presentist temporal counterpart theory would be undermined by 
the arguments of this article 

* Gideon Rosen connders something like this when he introduces a nonanalytic 
version of modal fictionalism—"Modal Fictonahsm,” Mtnd, xcix (1990): 327-54, see 
p. 354. “Heuristic fictionalism” should be rejected as misleading since, for example, it 
supports false claims lke ‘I might have been two people’ on the grounds that, 
according to Lewis's theory, I might have been two people. The stronger, analytic 
version of fictionalusm—the verson with which Rosen 1s primarily concerned—is 
subject to basically the same objections as abstract counterpart theory. Moreover, 
there are worries that Rosen's suggested analyses arbitranly choose Lewis's story (as 
opposed to, for example, Armstrong's) (see p. 832, note 10). 

See, for example, Stalnaker, pp. 124-26; and Sider, FourDimennonahsm, pp 
206-07. 

* Lewis makes a sunilar point, On the Phurakty of Worlds, pp 253-54. Relatedly, 
Sider presents an argument for the necesuty of distinctness that, he saya, is sound 
unless counterpart theory 1 true or modal predicates equivocal (Fi 
pp. 229-24) I think that there are ds re modal properties. So I say that if modal 
predicates are appropriately equivocal, modal properties are sortalrelative, but this 
makes sense, I would argue, only if such properties are analyzed in terms of sortal 
relanve counterpart relations (cf. Harold Noonan, “Indeterminate Identity, Contn- 
gent Identity and Abelardian Predicates,” Philosophical Quarterb, x11 (1991): 183-93, 
p. 190, note 8). (Lewis says that (except for modal realism with overlap) rival theories 
do as well as his at making sense of the “inconstancy of modal predicates " But note 
that these rivals are all versions of (abstract) counterpart theory (sce Lewis, On the 
Phuralty of Worlds, pp. 259-61).) 
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A similar point could be made about heuristic counterpart theory’s 
suggesting that “transworld identity” is intransitive. Or about its sug- 
gesting that “transworld identity” and (as a result) modal properties 
are sortal relative. The moral in all these cases is the same. Heuristic 
counterpart theory suggests that we think of modality as if counterpart 
theory were true. But it is not true. And so we have no right to think 
of modality in that way. 

Counterpart theory is not just a less prosaic, more picturesque way 
of saying what noncounterpart theorists had been saying all along.” 
And so thinking in terms of counterpart theory is useful if and only 
if it is an accurate way to think of modal properties; that is, if and 
only if there are counterpart-theoretic analyses of modal properties. 
But because analytic counterpart theory is false—because it does not 
reveal the true nature of de re modality—heuristic counterpart theory 
is positively misleading. 

TRENTON MERRICKS 
University of Virginia 


™ Cf. Lewis, “Counterpart Theory and Quantified Modal Logic," this JOURNAL, 
Lxv, 5 (March 7, 1968) 113-26, here p. 115. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editors are saddened to report the death of the brilliant philosopher 
Sir Bernard Arthur Owen Williams, on June 10, 2008, at the age of 73. Born 
1n Westcliff, Essex, England in 1929, Williams attended Balliol College, Oxford 
University, and was appointed a Fellow at All Souls College, Oxford. He took 
a post at New College from 1954—59, moved on to University College, London 
during the years 1959-64, and then on to (now defunct) Bedford College. 
In 1967, Williams was appointed Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Cambridge University, and from 1979-87, he served as the provost of Kings 
College. From there, he went to the University of California at Berkeley, 
becoming Monroe Deutsch professor of philosophy. Williams also held the 
White's Chair of Moral Philosophy at Oxford from 1990-96, and after his 
retirement became once again a Fellow at All Souls College. 

Williams received many awards, fellowships, honorary degrees, and visiting 
professorships throughout his career. He was knighted in 1999 and sat on 
several public commissions. Williams's publications include Morality: An 
Introduction to Ethics (1972); Problems of the Seif (1973); Unhtananisn: For and 
Against, a book co-authored with J.J.C. Smart (1978); Descartes: The Project of 
Purs Enquiry (1978); the anthology Usbienanssm and Beyond, co-edited with 
Amartya Sen (1982); Moral Luck (1981); Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy 
(1985); Shame and Necessity (1993); Making Sense of Humanity (1995); Plato 
(1998); and his final work Truth and Truthfulness: An Essay im Genealogy (2002). 

Such a catalogue of achievements does little to convey the astounding 
philosophical personality of the man, a personality larger and more vital than 
any professional understanding of the term ‘philosopher’. He was often and 
perhaps rightly described as the “cleverest” person in the subject. The almost 
ceaseless flow of wit, the unaffected and unstuffy public persona, and the 
effortless capacity as well as the urge to lace even the most serious and 
penetrating of his remarks with humor, even frivolity, brought to philosophy 
a quite unusual aspect of fun while he was alive and doing it. It will be the 
more dull and the more routine, now that he is not doing it. This irreverence 
was not merely a matter of personality, however. Quite apart from the genuine 
illumination and unfailing sumulus of his many books and articles on a very 
wide range of themes, his greatest overall contribution to the subject lay in the 
highly effective and lasting skeptcism he visited upon the entire theoretical 
tradition in ethics—its doctrinal clarms as well as its aspirations to achieve 
an unattainable strictness of method and principle. In politics, too, Williams 
could not present his deeply liberal and progressive views without the 
occasional laugh or smack at their own tendency to piety and superiority. 
The influence of Nietzsche was visible in these qualities and he avowed that 
influence explicitly ın his work in the last decade or more of his life; but they 
were not merely a product of scholarly influences. They were native to the 
mind and the man. 
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PYRRHIC VICTORIES FOR SCIENTIFIC REALISM* 


cientific realists suggest we have good reasons to believe that 
Se best current scientific theories offer us literally true (or 

probably true, or approximately true, or probably, approxi- 
mately true) descriptions of how things stand in otherwise inaccessible 
domains of nature. Their most influential argument for this position 
is the abductive, explanationist, or “miracle” argument in Hilary 
Putnam’s memorable phrase, that the success of science would be a 
miracle if our scientific theories were not true; more formally, that 
the (approximate) truth of our current scientific theories provides 
at least the best and perhaps the only explanation for the empirical 
successes those theories enjoy. 

Such realism stands challenged most powerfully by the pessimistic 
induction over the history of scientific inquiry (PI): thinkers ranging 
from Pierre Duhem and Henri Poincaré to Larry Laudan have repeat- 
edly pointed out that the history of science exhibits a parade of 
eminently successful theories that have nonetheless been subse- 
quently rejected. And they ask why we should not believe that the 
same fate awaits our own successful theories.! 


* My thanks to David Malament, Jarrett Leplin, Philip Kitcher, Stathis Psillos, 
Larry Laudan, Jeff Barrett, Pen Maddy, Anjan Chakravartty, Alan Nelson, Alexander 
Rosenberg, Arthur Fine, and the members ofa number of graduate seminars in which 
I have addressed these issues for helpful discussion, suggestions, and comment. This 
material 1s based upon work supported by the National Science Foundation under 
Grant No. SES-0094001. Any opinions, findings and conclusions or recommendations 

1n this material are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the National Science Foundation (NSF). 

! Two anonymous referees rightly note that I here follow the regrettably common 
practice of charactenzing the relevant sorts of success at a painfully vague or intuitive 
level, though I am happy to accept the appealingly commonsensical account of such 
success (grounded in the potential for solving practical problems of prediction 
and intervention) offered by Kitcher (in “Real Realism: The Galilean Strategy,” The 

7 Revy, cx, 2 (April 2001). 151-97, especially pp. 166-67). As a general 
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Of course such a challenge cannot depend upon agreement with 
current theories as a test of truth, so historical examples offer classi- 
cally inductive evidence of the falsity of our own successful theories 
only if we have some other ground for regarding these successful 
predecessors as definitively refuted. But the challenge need not be 
formulated in this way in any case. The ghostly historical procession 
shows that past theories have been quite successful in just the ways that 
impress contemporary realists while nonetheless making fundamental 
claims about nature inconsistent with those of present successful theo- 
ries (as well as those of other past successful theories in the same 
domains). Since at most one theory in any such inconsistent set can be 
true, we are provided with abundant inductive evidence that empirical 
success cannot possibly be a reliable indicator of the truth about 
nature, no matter what the truth is: any general practice of inferring 
from such successes to the approximate truth and/or reference of 
the theories that enjoy them would routinely if not invariably have 
to lead us astray. Alternatively, we can see the realist inference from 
success to approximate truth and/or reference as seifundermintng, for 
if the success of current theories leads us to conclude that they are 
approximately true and/or referential, this implies in turn that many 
past theories must have been radically false and/or nonreferential 
despite being successful, undermining our original ground for conclud- 
ing that current theories are approximately true and/or referential 
in the first place.” 

Recent decades have witnessed not only impressive realist attempts 
to block or blunt this historical challenge by engaging the details of 
the history of science itself, but also the first serious efforts to recruit 
those details to the realist cause. While this engagement is certainly 
welcome, I will here argue that the most promising and influential 
of these efforts (including that of Clyde Hardin and Alexander Rosen- 
berg, and, more recently, those of Philip Kitcher, Stathis Psillos, Jarrett 
Leplin, and John Worrall) manage to achieve only Pyrrhic victories 


matter, however, defenders of the PI have remsted tying themselves too closely to 
any conception of scientific success, seeking instead to argue that there 
is (at most) a difference of degree and not in kind between present and past theones 
with respect to usbatever sorts of success realists suppose could only be explained by 
the truth of the theories which enjoy them (see, for example, Laudan’s “A Confutation 
of Convergent Realum," reprinted m David Papineau, cd., Philosophy of Sasnce (New 
York: Oxford, 1996), pp. 107-38). 

? Thus last formulation is similar to that offered by John Worrall in “How to Remain 
(Reasonably) Optimistic Scientific Realism and the "Luminiferous Ether’,” in D. 
Hull, M. Forbes, and R. M. Buran, eds., P S A. 1994, Volume 1 (East Lansing, MI: 
Philosophy of Science Association, 1994), pp. 384-42, here p 334. 
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for realism—that is, “defenses” of the approximate truth of past theo- 
ries and/or the referential status of their central theoretical terms 
that are forced to concede to the realist’s opponent either just the 
substantive points that were in dispute between them or everything 
she needs for a convincing historical case against realism. Although 
the resulting positions might fairly be said to be realist in name only, 
the point is far from merely terminological: in each of the cases I will 
discuss, those who seek to use the historical record to defend realism 
seem unaware that they have sacrificed the substantive tenets of the 
realist position on the altar of its name.’ 


I, REFERENCE WITHOUT DESCRIPTIVE ACCURACY 


One strategy of realist reply to the historical challenge suggests that 
Laudan’s classic defense of the PI exaggerates the extent to which 
the central terms of the rejected past theories he considers should 
be judged nonreferential by present lights. Laudan seems to require, 
for example, that the descriptive claims theories make about their 
central posits be largely accurate in order for the central terms in 
those theories to refer successfully, and some critics have suggested 
that causal accounts of reference reveal this requirement to be prejudi- 
cially restrictive: Hardin and Rosenberg,‘ for instance, argue that 
because "[o]ne permissible strategy of realists is to let reference follow 
causal role," realists are free to regard the central terms of even those 
theories they regard as radically mistaken to have been referential 


3 Of course, even if I am right to think that recent realist efforts achieve only 
Pyrrhic victories for the realist cause, we will still be left with a difficult question 
about just how to regulate our beliefs about the world 1n response to our historical 
predicament. Although I have characterized the PI as a challenge to our scientific 
theorizmg about “otherwise inaccessible domains of nature,” the distinction between 
observables and unobservables which figures so centrally in other influential chal 
lenges to realism (including, most famously, Bas van Fraassen’s in The Saentific 
mage (New York: Oxford, 1980)) does not seem especially apposite here, for our 
characterizations of many observable entines (for example, chemical elements, evolu- 
tionary adaptations, supernovae) would seem to be routinely grounded in just those 
sorts of theoretical conceptions of the natural world that stand challenged by the 
PI itself. In forthcoming work I argue that the historical challenge is correctly focused 
not on our beliefs about entities of a particular sort (for example, “unobservables”) 
but instead on beliefs arrmed at in a particular way: more specifically, beliefs about 
nature that are reached eliwinatiueb, that is, by coming to embrace one belief among 
a set of posmbihties by eliminating its competitors, whether we so reason about 
observable or unobservable aspects of the natural world. But we would do well to 
settle first whether any serious challenge survives the most sophisticated and dogged 
recent efforts to convince us that the history of science actually poses no significant 
threat to scientific realism at all, and I will therefore defer to another occasion 
the general question of precisely which sorts of contemporary scientific beliefs the 
challenge of history calls into question. 

*"In Defense of Convergent Realism,” Philosophy of Sctence, xox (1982): 604-15 
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after all. For example, because we regard the electromagnetic field 
as playing the causal role attributed to the ether by earlier physical 
theories, the realist may hold, they suggest, “that ‘ether’ referred to 
the electromagnetic field all along” (ibid, pp. 613-14). 

As a response to the PI, however, this misses the forest for the trees. 
The sort of account envisioned by Hardin and Rosenberg secures a 
history of successful reference for terms in discarded theories only 
by divorcing their reference from the question of the accuracy of 
those theories and thus abandoning the specifically theoretical beliefs 
of the very sort for which the realist hopes to convince us to share 
her realism in the case of current theories. But this runs the realist 
afoul of what we might call the "trust" argument: after all, if the 
central terms in past theories are held to be referential despite the 
fact that the theories in which they are embedded repeatedly turn 
out to be radically misguided, then the historical record seems to 
entitle the antirealist to her claim that we would be foolish to trust 
either the theoretical accounts of inaccessible domains of nature 
_offered by successful contemporary scientific theories or the descrip- 
tions associated with their central theoretical terms. And trusting the 
accounts of such domains and entities given by (some) current theo- 
ries is just what the realist hoped to convince us to dol 

Precisely because this shortcoming of Hardin and Rosenberg's ac- 
count is so easily recognized, it is surprising ‘that a version of the 
same problem confronts more recently influential and sophisücated 
realist approaches to the reference of theoretical terms. Kitcher,® for 
instance, argues convincingly that the particular tokens of a speaker's 
use of a natural kind term must be separated and her dominant 
linguistic intentions considered in assigning reference to them: thus 
the reference of some of Priestly’s tokens of 'dephlogisticated air’ are 
fixed by his intention to refer to the substance emitted in combustion, 
while the reference of other tokens is fixed by his intention to refer 
to the substance whose inhalation was rendering his breathing particu- 
larly light and easy or the substance he “exploded together" with 
“inflammable air" to produce water or nitric acid. In the former cases, 
Priestly's tokens of ‘dephlogisticated air’ fail to refer (as there is no 
substance emitted in combustion in the way Priestly imagines), but 
the latter tokens instead refer to oxygen. Likewise, some of Fresnel's 


* See Worrall, “Structural Realism: The Best of Both Worlds?" Dialectica, XKL 
(1989): 99-124, especially pp. 116-17; Laudan, “Discussion: Realism without the 
Real,” Philosophy of Scence, LI (1984): 156-62, especially p. 161; and Pallos, Saensfic 
Reahsm: How Sasnce Tracks Truth (New York: Routledge, 1999), especially chapter 12. 

* The Advancement of Science (New York: Oxford, 1993), chapter 4. 
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tokens of ‘light wave’ fail to refer because their reference is fixed by 
their theoretical description as oscillations of molecules of the ether, 
while the reference of others is fixed by Fresnel’s dominant intention 
to talk about light, however it is in fact constituted, and therefore 
refer to electromagnetic waves of high frequency.’ Kitcher concludes 
that claims of referential failure for past theories are overstated, and 
that the heterogeneity of the different modes of reference-fixing in 
different contexts of use permitted past theorists to make many refer- 
ential and indeed true claims about the world. 

But for all its success in rescuing the terms in discarded theories 
from blanket assertions of referential failure, Kitcher’s approach runs 
afoul of the trust argument in just the same way that Hardin and 
Rosenberg’s much simpler appeal to pure causal theories of reference 
did: Kitcher manages to rescue the reference of the central terms in 
discarded theories only on those occasions in which the user’s dominant 
linguistic intentions explicitly eschew those specifically theoretical de- 
scriptions (like ‘the substance emitted in combustion’ or ‘the oscilla- 
tions of molecules of the ether’) associated with her terms. But surely 
it offers little comfort to the realist if we insist that some tokens of 
terms like ‘dephlogisticated air’, and ‘light wave’ in rejected theories 
referred after all while admitting that the relevant theoretical accounts 
and descriptions of those entities were mistaken about virtually every 
thing except the fact that the entities in question played some causal 
role in producing observable phenomena, for it is (once again) ulti- 
mately those very theoretical accounts and descriptions which the 
realist hopes to defend in the case of current theories. Thus, Kitcher 
offers a welcome sophistication to our account of reference, but one 
that makes no progress whatsoever in defending realism from the 
historical challenge: his account shows how tokens of the central 
terms of past theories were referential (and past theorists were able 
to enunciate important truths) just where their being so (or doing 
so) did not depend upon those theories actually getting anything 
much right about the natural world.* 


1 This strategy of analysis 15 further developed in connection with a general causal 
descriptivist account of reference for natural kind terms in Stanford and Kitcher, 
the Causal Theory of Reference for Natural Kind Terms,” Philosophical 

Studses, xcvui (2000): 99-129. 

* Of course, Kitcher's further argument (Advancement of Saence, chapter 5) that 
those parts of superceded theories enabling them to be successful were also true (see 
also Psillos) would seem to require that at least some of the central terms of past 
theones referred succesafully even on occasions when their reference was fixed in 
what he calls the “descriptive mode" and the descriptions tn question were theoretical (and 
conversely, that where uses of past terms were suffiaently infected with false theory 
as to be nonreferential, they were not involved in or responsible for those theones’ 
successes). I argue below that this argumentative strategy provides the reahst’s oppo- 
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By contrast, Psillos seems painfully aware that realists undermine 
their own cause in establishing mere referential continuity without 
descriptive accuracy for past theories. His own defense of realist refer- 
ence (of. at., chapter 12) is carefully constructed to avoid this particu- 
lar pitfall by requiring at least some of the descriptive information 
associated with terms by our theories to be accurate in order for 
those terms to refer. It is especially revealing, then, that his account 
nonetheless concedes to the realist’s opponent everything she needs 
to make her historical case. Let us see why. 

Psillos argues that because pure causal theories make referential 
continuity too easy to get (that is, terms cannot fail to refer), any 
convincing account of reference along these lines will have to be 
*causaldescriptivist"; that is, it will have to require not simply that 
a term refer to whatever causes the phenomena that occasion its 
introduction into the language, but in addition that some of the 
fundamental descriptions associated with the term actually be satisfied 
by the entity to which it refers. But not all the associated descriptions 
are equally important: he argues that "some descriptions associated 
with a term are less fundamental in view of the fact that the posited 
entity would play its intended causal role even if they were not true" 
(op. cit., p. 297). The descriptions that really count, then, and which 
must be satisfied by an entity in order for a term to refer to it, are 
those making up what he calls the theory's *core causal description" 
of the entity in question: the descriptions that would have to be true 
in order for the entity to play the causal role the theory assigns to it. 
Thus, he argues, the term 'phlogiston' failed to refer because "there 
is nothing which fits a description which assigns to phlogiston the 
properties it requires in order to play its intended causal role in 
combustion" (of. cit, p. 291), in particular “the property that it is 
released during the process of combustion" (op. at, p. 298). 

It is crucial to Psillos's account, however, that the term 'ether' in 
nineteenth-century wave theories of light and electromagnetism turn 
out to be referential, for (in contrast to Kitcher) he acknowledges 
that the postulation of the ether (as a “dynamical structure" serving 
as a carrier for light waves) played a crucial role in the successes of 
those theories. He argues that this demand creates no problem for 
the realist, however, because our own term ‘electromagnetic field’ 
shares the core causal description associated with the ‘ether’ of nine- 
teenth-century optics, and so, he claims, the latter term referred to 


A 





nent with all the resources she needs to make a convincing historical case against 
realism. 
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the electromagnetic field itself.” Although current physical theories 
regard the beliefs of nineteenth-century optical and electromagnetic 
theorists about the nature and constitution of the ether to have been 
quite radically and fundamentally misguided, Psillos insists that such 
beliefs did not form any part of the actual core causal description of 
the term ‘ether’. That is, the false beliefs of nineteenth-century theo- 
rists about the material and mechanical character of the ether were 
not part of the description that an entity would have to satisfy in order 
to play the causal role assigned to the ether by nineteenth-century 
wave theories of light and electromagnetism. 

Of course, this account of the matter invites the realist to choose 
the core causal descriptions she associates with the central terms of 
past theories rather carefully, with one eye on current theories’ claims 
about nature, so there is more than a whiff of ad hoc-ery about the 
proposal. But even if we set this worry aside and assume that the 
realist can delicately titrate the core causal descriptions she associates 
with the crucial terms in successful past theories so as to render 
them referential by the lights of current theories, Psillos's victory will 
nonetheless remain a Pyrrhic one. The reason is that this case for the 
referential status of central terms in successful past theories simply 
invites from the historical record a renewed form of the pessimistic 
induction itself, this time concerning our ability to distinguish (at the 
time a theory is a going concern) which of our beliefs about an entity 
are actually part of its core causal description. To see why, let us look 
more closely at the one case of reference Psillos examines in detail: 
the luminiferous ether of nineteenth-century optics. 

The core of the problem is that nineteenth-century theorists them- 
selves strenuously disagreed with the very assessment Psillos offers of what 
would have to be true of an entity in order for it to play the ether's 
causal role, that is, with his very claim about which descriptions of the 
ether enter into its core causal description. They considered whether 
the ether could play the role ascribed to it in propagating light and 
other electromagnetic waves without consisting of a mechanical me- 
dium of some kind and explicit denied that it could) Maxwell himself 
concludes A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism” with the following 


* Actually, Paillos's claim seems better suited to the early twentieth-century concep- 
tion of the electromagnetic field than the contemporary one: it is at least contentious 
to describe the electromagnetic field recognized by contemporary quantum electro- 
dynamics zs one in which light waves propapats at all (c.f. Psillos, p. 296). But I will 
not rely on this pomt in what follows: instead I will show that Psillos’s realist victory 
is hollow even if we treat this early trenteth-century conception of the field as 
our own. 

3rd edition in two volumes (London: Oxford, 1955 [1878]). 
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resolute insistence that the ether must be a material medium in order 
to play the causal role of propagating energy waves: 


If something is transmitted from one particle to another at a distance, 
what is the condition after it has left the one partcle and before it has 
reached the other? If this something is the potential energy of two 
particles, as in Neumann’s theory, how are we to concerve this energy 
as existing in a point of space, coinciding neither with the one partcle 
nor with the other? In fact, whenever energy ts transmitted from ons body to 
another m tme, there must be a medium or substance tn which the energy exists 
after 1t leaves ons body and before ut reaches the other, for energy, as Torricelli 
remarked, ‘is a quintessence of so subtile a nature that it cannot be 
contained m any vessel except the inmost substance of matsnal thengs’. Hence 
all these theories lead to the conception of a medium in which propaga- 
tion takes place, and if we admit this medium as an hypothesis, I think 
it ought to occupy a prominent place in our investigations, and that we 
ought to endeavor to construct a mental representation of its action, 
and this has been my constant aim in this treatise (td, Volume II, p. 
493, my emphasis). 


Maxwell’s positive conception of the field is a matter of some legit 
mate controversy, but here he quite explicitly denies that anything 
besides a mechanical or material substance is capable of playing the 
causal role he assigns to the ether: he insists that to avoid the patent 
(of at least inconceivable) absurdity of “energy...existing in a point 
of space” we must recognize the existence ofa material medium filling 
the space between bodies, for energy “cannot be contained in any 
vessel except the inmost substance of material things.” Thus, Maxwell 
self-consciously insisted that the “core causal description" of the ether 
included the very beliefs about the ether’s material and mechanical 
character that Psillos grants are not satisfied by the modern concep- 
tion of the electromagnetic field as a distinct entity ontologically on 
par with matter itself." 


!I-Of course, the contemporary conception of the electromagneuc field ascribes 
to ita well-defined (local) mass-energy content and it may therefore be said to qualify 
asa "material substance" in some current sense of this term. But the sense in question 
is far removed from the requirements Maxwell had in mind in insisting that the 
ether must be a “medium or substance” or denying that energy can reside anywhere 
“except the inmost substance of material things" (and Pmllos seems to grant as 
much m recognizing that nineteenth-century theorists’ beliefs about the nature and 
constitution of the ether have turned out to be mistaken). Thus, we must understand 
Maxwell as insisung that nothing besides a material or mechanical substance as he 
understood these nouons could play the causal role he assigned to the ether, and 
1t us the inaccuracy of this judgment (by modern lights) which suggests a renewed 
PI concerning our ability to discern just which parts of the descnptions we associate 
with terms in our successful theones are really part of their “core causal descriptions " 
My thanks to David Malament for helpful discusmon on this point 
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Thus, even if Psillos can convincingly argue that the actual “core 
causal description” of the ether does not include claims about its 
material or mechanical character, he will be forced to concede that 
the carefully considered judgments of leading scientific defenders of 
the theory concerning which of the descriptions associated with its 
central terms must be satisfied by an entity in order for it to play the 
causal role associated with the term (that is, which features figure in 
the actual core causal description) have proved to be unreliable. What 
this suggests, of course, is that we cannot rely on our own judgments 
about which of the descriptions we associate with our own terms are 
genusnely part of their own core causal descriptions, delivering us back 
into the arms of the trust argument with respect to current theories.” 

Once this underlying problem with Psillos's strategy is recognized, 
further historical examples are relatively easy to identify. In his cele- 
brated defense of the "continuity of the germ-plasm," August Weis- 
mann? argues vigorously that the germinal or hereditary materials are 
located in the nuclei of cells and that they must have an internal 
structure in which different parts of this germ-plasm are responsible 
for the production of varying characteristics in different cells. Further, 
he argues explicitly that the germinal materials must be separated 
and reduced in each subsequent cell division, until each cell contains 
only the tiny amount necessary for determining its own characteristics. 
He argues that there simply is no other way to account for the fact 
that different parts of the body possess different characteristics, and, 
in particular, insists that the cells of the body could not possibly be 
heterogeneous if each cell carried precisely the same hereditary ma- 
terials: 

As the thousands of cells which constitute an organism possess very 

different properties, the chromatin which controls them cannot be uniform; 

it must be different ym each kind of cell 

The chromatin, moreover, cannot becomes different in the cells of the 

fully formed organism; the differences in the chromatin controlling the 

cells must begin with the development of the egg-cell, and must increase 


2 Paillos admits that there is an element of rational reconstruction in settling on 
the appropriate core causal descriptions for terms in past theories, but this glides 
over the real problem we have noted: without justifiable confidence in our ability 
to specify accurately core causal descriptions for theoretical entities, we do not know 
which features of our own theories are nghtly included in the core causal descriptions 
associated with ther central terms, and thus have no way to pick out which of our 
own actual beliefs we can trust. 

D The Germ-Plasm: A Theory of Heredity, W. Newton Parker and Harriet Rónnfeldt, 
trans. (New York: Scribner's, 1893 [1892]) 
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as development proceeds; for otherwise the different products of the 
division of the ovum could not give rise to entirely different hereditary 
tendencies. This is, however, the case. Even the first two daughter-cells 
which result from the division of the egg-cell give rise in many animals to 
totally different parts.... The conclusion is inevitable that the chromatin 
determining these hereditary tendencies is different in the daughter- 
cells (ibid., p. 32, original emphasis). 


The point here is not simply that Weismann made (by current lights) 
some mistakes about the constitution of the germ-plasm, still less is 
it important whether these false beliefs prevented particular tokens 
of ‘chromatin’ or 'germ-plasm' from referring on particular occasions 
of use. Rather, the point is that Weismann argued quite explicitly 
that no entity could possibly play the causal role that he assigned to the 
hereditary material without being separated and parceled out differently to 
different cells, offering further evidence of our historical unreliability 
in judging which theoretical descriptions are genuinely part of a term’s 
core causal description. 

Psillos’s strategy is similarly undermined by cases in which the term 
in question is presently judged to be uncontroversially nonreferential. 
Consider Antoine Lavoisier’s claim, defending the caloric fluid theory 
of heat in his 1785 Memor on Phlogiston, that 


One can hardly think about these [thermal] phenomena without admit- 
ting the existence of a special fluid [whose accumulation causes heat 
and whose abeence causes cold]. It is no doubt this fluid which gets 
between the particles of bodies, separates them, and occupies the spaces 
between them. Like a great many physicists I call this fluid, whatever it 
is, the igneous fluid, the matter of heat and fire." 


The point is not, of course, that Lavoisier was wrong about the need 
to posit caloric fluid. Rather, Lavoisier here suggests that nothing 
besides a subtle fluid could play the role in causing thermal phenomena 
that he assigns to caloric (but that contemporary theorists assign to 
molecular motion). This assessment is drawn even more explicitly in 
terms of caloric fluid’s causal role in Lavoisier’s later work: 


It is difficult to conceive of these phenomena without admitting that 
they are the result of a real, material substance, of a very subtile fluid, 
that insinuates itself throughout the molecules of all bodies and pushes 
them apart... This substance, whatever it 1s, is the cause of heat, or in 


M *M&morre sur phlogiston," as translated in A. Donovan, Antorne Lavowser: Samce, 
Administration, and Revolution (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1998), here p. 171, original 
emphasis, translation modified. 
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other words, the sensation that we call heat is the effect of the accumula 
tion of this substance....4 


Lavoisier’s nonreferential account of caloric shows, no less than Max- 
well’s supposedly referential discussion of ether and Weismann’s puta- 
tively referential account of the germ-plasm or chromatin, that we 
have historically been unreliable (again, by present lights) in judging 
which descriptions must be satisfied by an entity or what characteristics 
it must have in order for it to play the causal role assigned to it by a 
particular theory. Like Kitcher’s then, Psillos’s defense of the referen- 
tial status of some central terms in past theories comes only at the cost 
of leaving us unable to be confident that any particular descriptions we 
associate with a referring term (even ones we presently regard as 
absolutely central and/or indispensable to fulfilling its causal role) 
will be retained in the development of further theoretical science. 
He therefore achieves a victory for realism only at a price that realists 
cannot afford to pay. 


II. DILUTING APPROXIMATE TRUTH 


Related difficulties afflict the complementary strategy of suggesting 
that Laudan is too quick to deny that his examples of superseded 
theories were approximately true. There is a further complication 
here, in that Laudan takes advantage of an argumentative shortcut 
in making his case against the approximate truth of rejected theories: 
he assumes explicitly that the failure of a theory’s central terms to 
refer (in a sense that requires descriptive accuracy) ensures that the 
theory is not approximately true, arguing that “the realist would never 
want to say that a theory was approximately true if its central theoretical terms 
failed to refer. If there were nothing like genes, then a genetic theory, 
no matter how well confirmed it was, would not be approximately 
true."* Hardin and Rosenberg (op. cit) protest, insisting that a case 


5 Traté de chimie, in Volume 1 of Oeuvres de Lavotsier, 6 volumes, volumes 1-4, 
J. B. Dumas, ed. volumes 5-6, Edouard Grimaux, ed. (New York: Johnson Reprint 
Corporation, 1965 [onginally published in Paris. Imprimerie Impénale, 1862-1898]) 
p. 19, my translation 

M “A Confutation of Convergent Realism,” p. 38, original emphasis. Laudan avails 
himself of this shortcut ın part because he argues that realists have failed to provide 
any account of approximate truth on which the presumpton that the approximate 
truth of a theory implies or entails its likely success can be defended. He suggests 
that typically this presumpton is uncritically assumed to follow from the unobjection- 
able fact that a perfectly true (and, we might add, complete) theory would be perfectly 
successful—an inference that he insists is patently invalid—and he challenges reahsts 
to provide an analyus of approximate truth on which the presumption of success 
for approximately true theories is defensible. Thus, Laudan cannot afford to pin his 
argument on any particular conception of approximate truth itself. 
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like classical Mendelian genetics illustrates how a theory might have 
central terms that fail to refer by Laudan’s descriptive criteria (for they 
insist, perhaps implausibly, that contemporary genetics recognizes 
nothing like a Mendelian gene) but nonetheless earn a judgment of 
approximate truth by current practitioners. Thus, they claim, Lau- 
dan’s case relies inappropriately on the reference of central terms as 
a minimal condition for approximate truth." 

Laudan’s own response to this objection asks by what right Hardin 
and Rosenberg “take contemporary theories as benchmarks of what 
there is and how it behaves” once they have granted that a successful 
theory (like Mendel’s) may be very wide of the ontological mark and 
thereby undermined the realist's abductive argument itself.” But this 
reply risks missing the point of the objection: Hardin and Rosenberg 
can respond that they are simply showing how a current theory, if 
true, could ground the judgment that a particular past theory was both 
nonreferential and approximately true, thereby invalidating Laudan's 
argumentative shortcut from failures of reference to failures of ap- 
proximate truth, and thus undermining the case he makes against 
the realist's abductive inference in the first place. 

More effective, therefore, is to ask what weight this sort of objection 
to Laudan's argumentative shortcut is ultimately supposed to carry. 
Even if we grant Hardin and Rosenberg that the relationship between 
Mendelian and contemporary genetics illustrates how one theory can 
be (by another's lights) both nonreferential and approximately true, 
this is surely not what the verdict of our own actual contemporary theories 
would be concerning most, 1f not all, of the other theories on Laudan’s historwal 
hit parade. If, as the realist would have it, our contemporary theories 
are true, then we are inclined to insist that the many eminently 
successful theories included on Laudan's list (including the phlogis- 
ton theory of chemistry, the caloric theory of heat, the vital forces 
theories of physiology and embryology, and various optical and elec- 
tromagnetic ether theories) are not in fact true, not even approxi- 
mately so: the relationship between current theories and those on 
Laudan's list is simply not, in general, the one that Hardin and Rosen- 
berg claim obtains between Mendelian and contemporary molecular 
genetics. Furthermore, the claim that these successful past theories 
are not even approximately true by contemporary lights is indeed 


V Not all of Laudan's examples proceed in this fashion, however: he takes explicit 
notice of several theories whose central terms did refer, but which he suggests were 
nonetheless not approximately true (“A Confutanon of Convergent Realiam," pp 
128-24). 

* “Realism without the Real,” p. 159. 
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strongly supported by the fact that current theories hold that there is 
nothing like the central posits of those superseded theories, even if 
this fact is not alone sufficient to Budrantee their radical falsity by 
contemporary lights. 

Of course, Hardin and Rosenberg might instead have in mind some 
sense of "approximate truth" in which the literal truth of current 
theories is indeed consistent with the approximate truth of such classic 
success stories as the phlogiston theory of chemistry, the caloric theory 
of heat and the theories of the optical and electromagnetic ethers, 
but if so they will quickly find themselves back in the jaws of the trust 
argument. This is because the "approximate truth" of past successful 
theories, in any sense that is consistent with being as fundamentally 
and profoundly mistaken about the constitution of nature as these 
famous predecessors were by the lights of current theories, simply 
does not cut against the antirealist's insistence that the historical 
record shows why it would be a mistake to trust or believe the theoreti- 
cal accounts of nature they offer or that doing so would have routinely 
led us badly astray in the past. Thus the realist will win a battle over 
something she calls “approximate truth," but again lose the war over 
realism, for her opponent's skepticism about the accounts of nature 
offered by current successful theories will rightfully survive her conces- 
sion that those theories may well be *approximately true" in the 
attenuated sense the realist has managed to defend for past theories. 

"This same point undermines Kitcher's suggestive analogy between 
the response of modest scientific realists to the historical record and 
"that of the author who confesses in her preface that she is individually 
confident about each main thesis contained in her book but equally 
sure that there's a mistake somewhere.” The analogy is clever, for 
it invites us to sec the realist's opponent as simply carping over our 
inability to attain an unreasonable standard of accuracy in what is 
admittedly a difficult business. Nonetheless, even when we restrict 
our attention (as Kitcher insists) to those historical cases of past 
theories grounding "predictions and interventions that were numer- 
ous, diverse, and hard to achieve,"? the analogy proves to be seriously 
misleading, for contemporary theories are surely not rightly thought 
to hold such successful predecessors as the wave theory of light, New- 
tonian mechanics, and the caloric theory of heat to have been mis- 
taken simply in matters of minor detail comparable to a misplaced 


P "Real Realism. The Galilean Stratégy," p. 171, see also Kitcher's Science, Truth, 
and Democracy (New York. Oxford, aa pp. 18-19. 
™ Saence, Truth, and Democracy, p. 1 
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footnote, a speculative musing, or even an overstated conclusion. 
Instead, they hold these illustrious predecessors to have been deeply 
and thoroughly mistaken in their most central claims about the consti- 
tution and/or operation of nature, a situation more analogous to the 
author having been fundamentally mistaken in the principal thesis 
of her book or the central contentions she was concerned to advance. 

Other recently influential efforts to defend realism from the histori- 
cal record turn out to dilute approximate truth in ways that are 
similarly self-defeating. Leplin’s extended defense of realism,” for 
example, champions the inference from a theory’s success in making 
novel predictions (in a precisely specified sense of novelty) to what 
he calls its “partial truth” (ibid., p. 127). Leplin modestly aims to 
defend only what he calls minimal epistemic realism: the claim that 
there are epistemic conditions that would warrant a realist attitude 
towards a theory, not that any present theory actually satisfies such 
conditions. But the partial truth Leplin argues we can infer from a 
theory’s novel predictive success is nonetheless too meager to render 
the prospect of this inferential entitlement of any real significance 
in the debate over realism. 

This is because Leplin rightly sees that he cannot infer any particular 
degree, kind, or respect of partial truth (in the sense of representa- 
tional accuracy?!) from any particular degree, kind or respect of suc- 
cess in novel prediction. He grants that he is “vague by default as to 
how much novel success merits what level of confidence in representa- 
tional success,” explicitly denies that “the amount of novel success 
provides a measure of the degree of representational accuracy 
achieved,” and acknowledges that novel predictive success does not 
warrant attributing “a particularly high level of accuracy, because we 
have no way to determine what forms of inaccuracy might be irrelevant 
to the observable situation" (ibid, p. 128). But with no inferential 
connection between degrees or kinds of novel predictive success and 
degrees or kinds of representational accuracy, we will never be able 


n A Novel Defense of Saentfic Ream (New York: Oxford, 1997) 

P Leplin articulates two quite distinct senses of partial truth. The “pragmatc” 
sense seeks to capture what practicing scientists commit themselves to in accepting 
theories, both prospectively (contrasting the partial truth of present theones with 
falnty) and retrospectively (contrasting the partial truth of past theories with unquali- 
fied truth), while the “metaphysical” sense of partial truth is understood in terms of 
representational accuracy and 1$ what we are supposedly entitled to infer from a 
theory's success in novel prediction. It is only this second, metaphysical sense of 
partial truth that will concern us here. My thanks to Leplin for clarifying this and 
other aspects of his work in correspondence, though he would not be at all satisfied 
by the conclusions I reach below. 
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to say anything more about any theory (even a merely possible future 
theory) than that it enjoys “some” degree of representational accuracy, 
no matter how much novel predictive success it has enjoyed. And 
this (unimprovable) claim is trivially satisfied: after all, Aristotelian 
mechanics, creationist biology, caloric thermodynamics, and phlogis- 
tic chemistry all enjoy “some” degree of representational accuracy, 
too—none of these theories is wrong or misleading about absolutely 
everything, not even everything fundamental.” 

Thus, although he intends to eschew the traditional realist commit- 
ments he regards as indefensible, Leplin cannot, I suggest, defend 
even a minimal realism with such a feeble connection between novel 
predictive success and representational accuracy or partial truth. In- 
stead his account dilutes the notion of partial truth to the point that 
the historical record of such partially true theories supports rather 
than opposes the antirealist’s skepticism about the descriptive or rep- 
resentational accuracy of current (and even future) successful 
theories." 

Perhaps for this reason, Leplin sometimes seems tempted to assert 
a more fine-grained connection between novel predictive success and 
a particular degree or kind of representational accuracy: responding 
to the PI, he suggests that the fundamental theoretical mechanisms 
employed by theories that enjoyed novel predictive success have not 
been overturned by subsequent developments (of. at, p. 145). But 
he is fully aware of the problem that such a suggestion creates: the 
classic leading example of novel predictive success—the prediction 
of the Poisson bright spot—was made by a theory now regarded as 


B For example, while none of creanonism's causal or explanatory mechanisms 
are accepted in current biology, its theoretically motivated division of organisms into 
is nearly identical to the leading approach m contemporary evolutionary 
theory (the biological species concept). The other three examples arguably enjoy 
some degree of representational accuracy by present lights even at the level of causal 
and explanatory mechanisms: for example, one of the important respects in which 
Kuhn famously suggests (in The Structure of Scwntific Revolutions, 3rd edition (Chicago: 
Univernty Press, 1996), pp. 206-07) that "Exnstein's general theory of relativity is 
closer to Aristotle’s [mechanics] than either of them is to Newton's” 1s presumably 
that general relativity (like Aristotelian mechanics) recognizes gravitational motion 
as itelf a “natural” state of motion (that is, along a “straight” trajectory in curved 
spacetime) not requiring further causal explanation rather than a deflection from 
natural (inertial) motion as in Newtonian mechanics. 

? This also seems the appropriate response to Larry Sklar's contenton (in Theory 
and Truth (New York: Oxford, 2000) especially section 4.1) that our best current 
theories should be viewed in light of history as “on the road to truth,” "pointing 
towards the truth,” or "heading in the right direction", however, it is far from obvious 
that Sklar would disagree with this assessment and his central contention is that the 
most interesting and important issues are aimply obecured at this level of abstraction 


in any case. 
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radically misguided, namely, Fresnel's formulation of the wave theory 
of light, with its conception of light waves as oscillations of the rhole- 
cules of a material ether. Therefore, Leplin's "direct" response to the 
sképtical induction (of. cit., p. 146f.) goes on to appeal hopefully to 
Kitcher’s suggestion in The Advancement of Science that those parts or 
aspects of rejected theories actually responsible for their successes (in 
this case, particularly their successes in novel prediction) have been 
preserved in or ratified by subsequent theorizing about nature. That 
is, Kitcher argues (as does Psillos, op. cit.) that past practitioners had 
selective confirmation for only those parts of past theories that have 
turned out to be trus.” 

This same "selective confirmation" approach also proves central to 
Kitcher's more recent defense of realism using what he calls the 
“Galilean Strategy" of generalizing the inference from success-to-truth 
in everyday contexts like card games and attempts to use the subway 
system (where its reliability can be checked) to that of theorizing 
about the natural world.” Kitcher's defense of this generalization 
depends, as he recognizes, on establishing convincingly that theories' 
“past successes stem from parts of the theories that are approximately 
correct," that is, on the ability of the strategy of selective confirmation 
to turn apparently failed past instances of the success-totruth infer- 
ence strategy into successful ones; otherwise we have compelling rea- 
sons to doubt that the reliability of the everyday success-to-truth infer- 
ence survives its Galilean importation into the quite different context 
of scientific theorizing. 

- Of course, to evade the trust d pudeat the appeal to selective 
confirmation will have to provide what we might call “prospectively 
applicable" criteria of selective confirmation: thatis, criteria that could 
have been applied to past theories at the time and can now be applied 
to our own theories in advance of any future developments to say just 
which parts of past theories were (and just which parts of present 
theories are) genuinely confirmed by the successes they enjoy. Else- 


2 In private correspondence, Leplzi has indicated chat he ia disinclined * to try to 
turn what is clearly a problem for realism into a positive argument" in the way I 
suggest here, because even when the theoretical mechanisms responsible for novel 
predictive success survive in subsequent theories they are sometimes “so radically 
reconceived...that I do not hold much hope for founding upon their retention 
greater specificity as to [what] descriptive content novel success warrants a commit- 
ment to.” He thus rejects the response I explore here and will have to accept instead 
that success in novel prediction warrants only an inference to “some” degree of 
representational accuracy, an inference which I have argued trivializes the realism 
it seeks to defend. 

9 Sec “Real Realism: The Galilean Strategy,” and Science, Truth, and Democracy 

T “Real Realism: The Galilean Strategy," p. 170. 
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where,” I have argued in detail that the actual criteria of selective 
confirmation on offer fail this test: the grounds on which Kitcher 
proposes to distinguish “working” from “idle” posits fail to discrimi 
nate the rejected posits of past theories (like ‘ether’) from the posits 
he hopes to defend in present ones (like ‘genes’), while Psillos’s claim 
that scientists’ own judgments of selective confirmation have proved 
to be reliable itself depends upon a highly selective reading of the 
historical evidence. . 

We need not review the details of these arguments, however, to see 
why this strategy of selective confirmation offers us yet another in- 
stance in which the realist reply concedes everything her opponent 
needs to make her historical case, for a central aspect of the problem 
can be extracted just from the historical sources noted above. The 
passages cited from Maxwell, Weismann, and Lavoisier illustrate that 
we have repeatedly misidentified those parts, features, or aspects of 
our theories that (by realist lights) were genuinely implicated in or 
required for their successes: as in the ‘case of Psillos’s core causal 
descriptions, then, we here have the materials for a renewed version 
of the pessimistic induction itself, this time concerning our ability to 
determine, at the time a theory is a going concern, which parts, 
features, or aspects are actually required for the successes of that theory. 
And as the case of Maxwell illustrates in striking detail, our ability to 
draw this distinction accurately is suspect even in the case of theories’ 
successes in making novel predictions: Maxwell was as clear and ex- 
plicit as he could be in insisting that the very coherence of the wave 
theory's successful application required the existence of a material, 
mechanical, substantival ether. Without confidence in our ability to 
pick out the parts of theories needed for their successes while those 
theories are live contenders, however, we are in no position to identify 
those parts or features of our own theories we may safely regard as 
accurate descriptions of the natural world (even though we know that 
not all are) and the realist’s opponent again seems entitled to the 
conclusion she wanted all along. 

À version of this same problem threatens to undermine the con- 
tention of Worrall's “Structural Realism"? that structuralcommitments 
typically survive the demise of the predictively successful theories in 
which they occur (by contrast with the theory's “content,” *ontol- 


* “Selective Confirmation: No Refuge for Realism,” forthcoming in Philosophy of 
Science, supplemental volume to P.S.A. 2002. 

2 Developed most fully in "How to Remain (Reasonably) Optimistic: Scientific 
Reahsm and the 'Luminiferous Ether'," and “Structural Realism: The Best of Both 
Worlds?” 

* “Structural Realism,” p. 117; "How to Remain (Reasonably) Optimzsuc,” p. 340. 
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ogy,"?! or its claims about the “nature” of entities") and are therefore 
the legitimate objects of justified realist confidence. It is not at all 
clear that we can plausibly distinguish the merely “structural” claims 
of even current theories. from their "content" or claims about the 
*nature" of entities, not to mention assess the record of past prac- 
titioners in making such discriminations successfully, but (to invoke 
the now familiar refrain) unless we can do both of these things we 
will not know what aspects of current theories are the ones we can 
safely regard as accurately describing features of the natural world. 
Appeals to vague intuitions simply will not do here: at best such 
an intuitive criterion renders the -problem of reliable application 
especially acute, forcing the structural realist to qualify her beliefs in 
even the structural claims of a theory by her level of confidence that 
they are indeed structural claims. But even worse, a merely intuitive 
criterion of structure seems to run afoul of the historical record in 
even central cases: What prevents, for example, Weismann’s insistence 
that germinal materials must be parceled out differently to heteroge- 
neous parts of an organism’s body from being a claim about the 
structure of inheritance and ontogeny? 

Perhaps in light of such difficulties, Worrall sometimes suggests 
that the structural commitments of a theory consist simply of its 
equations or the abstract mathematical, relationships it posits.” But 
there is something extremely misleading in saying even that the ab- 
stract mathematical relationships posited by past successful theories 
have described the “structure” of the natural world in ways that are 
still embraced by current theories. Francis Galton’s ancestral law of 
inheritance, for instance, was the central mathematical formalism and 
the most predictively successful aspect (see below) of his “stirp” theory 
of inheritance: it claimed that the germinal materials received by each 
individual (and determining her characteristics) are composed of 
fractional contributions made directly from each ancestor, in the pro- 

.porion' ` -> 2 . 
1/4p + 1/8pp + 1/16ppp... 


where p is the contribution from the parental generation (on each 
side), pp from the grandparental, and so on.™ Of course it is true 


" eHow to Remain (Reasonably) Optimistic,” pp. 336, 841. 

* “Structural Realism,” pp. 117-18; “How to Remain (Reasonably) Optmustic,” 
p. 334. 

9 “Structural Realism,” pp. 118-20, “How to Remain (Reasonably) Optimistic,” 
p. 340. : 

H Galton's clearest formulation of the law of ancestral inheritance is found ın his 
"The Average Contribution of Fach Several Ancestor to the Total Heritage of the 


Offspring,” Procesdimgs of the Royal Socsaty of London, LXI (1897): 401-18. 
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enough to say that the fractional relationships described by Galton's 
ancestral law show up somewhere in the description of inheritance 


provided by contemporary genetics; consider the following passage 
from Robert Olby's seminal Origins of Mendelism:” 


Today Galton's ancestral law of inheritance still stands as a mathematical 
representation of the average distribution of continuously varying char- 
acters in a population of freely outbreeding individuals not subject to 
selection. It serves as a basis for predicting the average distribution of 
such characters in the population. It tells us that on an average a grand- 
parental deviation will be diminished to one-eighth of its original magni- 
tude in the grandchildren. The Mendelian theory, on the other hand, 
tells us that only one in eight grandchildren will have received his 
grandparent's genes for the said deviation. Expressed as averages for 
a population, however, both theories give the same prediction (did, 
pp. 81-82). 


But contemporary genetics does not recognize the fractional relation- 
ships expressed in Galton's law of ancestral heredity (that is, 1/4 from 
the parental generation (on each side), 1/8 from the grandparental, 

1/16 from the great-grandparental, and so on, ad infinitum) as describ- 
ing any fundamental or even especially significant aspect of the mathe- 
matical structure of inheritance.* By present lights, it would be ex- 
tremely misleading, if not outright mistaken, to say that even the 
mathematical structure expressed by Galton's Ancestral Law is pre- 
served in contemporary genetics. Thus, to evade the challenge of the 
historical record, the mathematized version of structural realism will 
have to retreat simply to the dogged insistence that such chunks of 
mathematical formalism as Avogadro’s number, Fresnel's equations 
for the transmission of light, and Galton’s Ancestral Law of Inheri- 
tance will be recoverable in some way, somewhere, somehow from future 
science. This, of course, is a far cry from giving us any claim we can 
rely on as an accurate description of (even just the structure of) the 
natural world, and therefore invites the trust argument again with a ' 
vengeance. Like the others we have examined, then, Worrall's struc- 
turalist defense of a realist position seems to give the game away 
entirely: it either leaves us with no justifiable confidence in our ability 
to distinguish clearly those claims of current theories about the natural 


S New York: Schocken, 1966. 

= This seems especially clear if we keep in mind that Galton's law is expressed in 
terms of generational contributions to the sürp of the offspring from each side: it is, 
for instance, the grandparental generation on cach side which contributes 1/8 to the 
makeup of the stirp as a whole, and thus each grandparent makes only 1/16 of the 
sorpal contribution. 
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world on which we may rely, or it forces us to draw such a distinction 
in a way that invites yet another renewed pessimistic induction over 
the historical record itself. 

III. CONCLUSION 


I have tried to identify a systematic pattern of argument that consis- 
tently reappears among recent serious and subtle efforts to recruit 
the historical record to the defense of scientific realism and to argue 
that this pattern of argument ultimately undermines the very cause 
it is intended to advance. Defenses of the reference of central terms 
in past theories like those offered by Hardin and Rosenberg and 
Kitcher simply give up the substantive tenets of realism they sought 
to defend, while Psillos’s appeal to core causal descriptions, Leplin's 
appeal to partial truth, Kitcher's and Psillos’s appeals to the selective 
preservation of those parts of our theories involved in their successes, 
and Worrall's appeal to historical continuity in structural commit- 
ments are all forced either to defend realist inferential entitlements 
that are so weak as to capitulate to the realist’s opponent on the 
question of whether we can safely trust the accounts of nature given 
by current or future successful scientific theories, or to rely on some 
discriminatory ability with respect to features, aspects, or claims of 
current theories whose reliability is itself vulnerable to a compelling 
historical challenge. A convincihg defense of realism from the specter 
of the historical record will have to do better. 

i P. KYLE STANFORD 
University of California/Irvine 
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GOODMAN'S PROBLEM AND SCIENTIFIC METHODOLOGY* 


elson Goodman's *new riddle of induction"! shows that there 
| \ | is more than one way to project from data, in a way consistent 
with traditional “formal” constraints on such inductions and 
projections. From a data set of emeralds in which all are found to be 
green, we can infer (fallibly) that all emeralds are green, but we can 
also apparently infer that all emeralds are grue, where an object is 
grue if and only if it has been observed before now and is green, or 
has never previously been observed and is blue. The riddle asks: What 
makes the “green” induction better than the “grue” one? 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Half a century after Goodman, a huge variety of solutions has been 
proposed. There is no consensus on which solution is best, but many 
of the solutions have a feature in common. They assume that the two 
inductions share all the features that might be addressed by a general 
discussion of good methods of projection withm science. Here I have 
in mind the kind of discussion that might be found in a statistics 
textbook, or a book describing the methods of data analysis used in 
some particular scientific field. 

The two rival inductions are usually presented very schematically, 
of course: all observed F are G, so probably all Fs are G. But it is 
often thought that no real difference is made if we fill in more detail, 
and make the cases more scientifically lifelike. We might dress up 
the two inductions in the garb of estimations from samples using 
statistical techniques, but that will not affect the basic problem. We 
will still have a set of emerald observations tbat is equally compatible 
with a normaHooking “ green" projection and with an abnormaHook- 
ing "grue" projection. 

So in a sense, the philosophical literature has often assumed that 
the statistics and data analysis textbooks used in science really need 
a kind of *chapter zero." This chapter zero would lay down constraints 


* Earher veraions of this material were presented to colloquia and conferences at 
Stanford University, Australian National ine Unrversity of California/Irvine, 
and University of California/Berkeley. I am especially grateful to Aldo Antonelli, 
Branden Fitelson, Brian Ellis, Ben tess, Alan Hayek, John MacFarlane, Simon 
May, Rapni Rajan, and Brian Skyrms for comments and correspondence. 

Goodman's most famous discussion of his problem is in his Fact, Fiction, and 


Forecast (Cambridge: Harvard, 1955). For a collection surveying solutions proposed 
m the last fifty years, see Douglas Stalker, ed., Grus’ (Chicago: Open Court, 1994). 
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on inference that are in a sense prior to the constraints discussed in 
the book itself. These constraints would impose restrictions on which 
predicates belong in data analysis at all. Some predicates, like “grue,” 
are just nonprojectible, and should be ruled out or at least downgraded 
ahead of time, as the basis for inferences from data. Suggested bases 
for this restriction vary widely (from the metaphysical to the conven- 
tional), but the basic idea is very common. Of course, philosophers 
assume that in practice the enculturation of a young scientist will 
informally impart most of the content of the absent chapter zero. 
There is usually no need to make chapter zero explicit, except when 
doing philosophy.” 

I will argue against this approach to Goodman’s problem. I will 
also, roughly speaking, propose a new solution, but this solution draws 
very heavily on the work of others. The solution is also old in another 
sense; it rests on an appeal to some standard ideas in scientific data 
analysis. Further, part of my “solution” consists in making a distinction 
between different aspects of the problem, which require different 
kinds of treatment. What we have come to call “Goodman's problem" 
is something of a mixture. Philosophical discussions of confirmation 
have assimilated issues and problems that have very different proper- 
ties. This finding has general consequences for the philosophical 
project of giving a “theory of induction.” These claims about the 
disunity of Goodman’s problem will be introduced at the end of the 
article, however. 

As a preliminary, I should also note that some Bayesian analyses of 
Goodman’s problem are important exceptions to my generalization 
about how the literature has handled Goodman’s problem. Here I 
have in mind some versions of the idea that the solution involves a 
difference between the prior probabilities of the two hypotheses about 
emerald color.* I will not argue directly against this approach, and 
will say little about Bayesianism in this article. However, the core of 
my proposals could be embedded within a Bayesian framework. 


Il. THE JPB PROPOSAL 


This section and the next will develop a proposed solution to Good- 
man's problem. Although this solution is based on concepts used 


! John Pollock has expressed the alleged need for this supplement to standard 
statistical theory explicitly: "It seems likely that..[a] strong projecubility constraint 
should be imposed upon all familiar patterns of statistical inference. The need 
for such a constraint seems to have been ignored in statistics" —"The Projectibility 
Constraint,” in Stalker, ed., p. 141. 

3 See, for example, Colin Howson and Peter Urbach, Scientific Reasoning: The 
tan Approach (Chicago: Open Court, 1989), chapter 4; and Elliott Sober, “No Model, 
No Inference: A Bayesian Primer on the Grue Problem,” in Stalker, ed., pp. 225-40. 
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within scientific data analysis, my discussion will be very informal. In 
fact, my point of departure is a proposed solution, nearly thirty years 
old, that is a paradigm of an “analytic philosophy” approach to the 
problem, one that uses no tools from science or technical philosophy 
of science. This is Frank Jackson’s proposal, introduced in 1975 in 
this JOURNAL and revised in 1980 with Robert Pargetter.* 

Jackson argues that to deal with Goodman’s problem we must ex- 
plicitly attend to the fact that certain objects, the ones we are using 
as the basis for our induction, have the property of having been observed 
(or examined, or being within our sample). I will use the symbol "O" 
for this property. Different treatments of induction, and different 
inductive arguments, will involve slightly different O properties. In 
this article, I will abstract away from those differences as much as I 
can (though see Jackson, op. at, for more detail). So we start with a 
representation of inductive arguments that is something like this: 


(1) All Fs that are O are G. 
(2) All Fs (whether or not they are O) are G. 


Goodman's problem shows that not all inductions that have the above 
form are good ones. Here we use the following definition of "grue." 


Grue = y (green & O) or (blue & not O)* 





Substituting "emerald" for Fand "grue" for G, we create a bad argu- 
ment. But Jackson in 1975 suggested that if we add one more premise 
(which does not involve a projectibility constraint on predicates them- 
selves), the resulting form will always make for a good inductive 
argument. We need to add the “counterfactual condition.” Rephras- 
ing his proposal slightly: 

(1) All Fs that are O are G 

(2) If those Fs were not O, they would still have been G. 


(3) All Fs are G. 





This condition is met for G — green and not for G — grue. 


* Sec Jackson, “Grue,” this JOURNAL, LXXI, 5 (March 13, 1975): 113-31 (reprinted 
in Stalker, ed.); and Jackson and Pargetter, "Confirmation and the Nomological," 
Canadian Journal of Philosophy, x (1980). 415-28. 

* This definition of “gruec” is based on Jackson s 1975 discussion. Jackson also 
discusses various other definitions of "grue" in the literature, and shows why several 
ofthem Pii Aes ee that require particular grue emeralds to change from green 
to blue) fail to generate real philosophical problems about induction. Jackson's most 
precise definition of “grue” makes allowance for the fact that particular objects can 
change color. Below, T denotes some cular date, like January 1, , while t 
is a variable. Grue at t= y (green and t & observed by T) or (blue at  & not observed 
by T) 
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Jackson's introduction of counterfactuals would be rejected as a 
nonsolution by Goodman himself. For Goodman, the concepts of 
law, disposition, natural kind, and counterfactual dependence form 
an interdefined network and are all dubious when interpreted in 
a strongly realist way. In response to worries of this kind, Jackson 
emphasizes that what we need here is knowledge of counterfactuals 
about the particular objects in the sample, not about emeralds in 
general. I urge the reader to accept the use of these counterfactuals 
for a moment, and let the rest of the picture unfold. We return to 
the issue later. 

Jackson’s 1975 proposal works well for the case of “grue.” But 
consider a different class of problem cases, “emerose” cases.’ 


Emerose, = a (emerald & O) or (rose & not O) 
Now consider this argument: 


(1) All emerose,s that are O are green. 
(2) If those emerose;s were not O, they would still have been green. 





(3) All emerose;s are green. 


Again we seem to have true premises and a bad induction. For a 
family of reasons, including reasons of this general kind, Jackson 
refined his proposal in his 1980 article with Pargetter. Their modifica- 
tion was to treat the Fterm and the G term similarly. I again rephrase 
their proposal. 

(1) All Fs that are O are G 

(2) If those Fs were not O, they would still have been Fand G 


` (8) All Fs are G. 








This will block the emerose, case. But consider a new “emerose” 
predicate. 


Emerosey = » (emerald) or (rose & not O) 


Now we do not take: any emeralds out of the class of emeroses. This 
restores the problem for Jackson and Pargetter. If we substitute “em- 


* Laura Schroeter (in discussion) suggested that Jackson's specific counterfactual 
claims might be resisted. Suppose we accept Goodman’s arguments that similarity 
judgments (like claims about patterns and regulantes) are language-dependent. But 
counterfactual claims, on many views, are dependent on mmilarity judgments. Then 
a speaker of a language in which “grue” 1s linguistically normal might be enttled to 
insist that if our particular observed emeralds had not been observed they would 
sull have been grue, so they would also have had to have been blue. This objection 
raises interesting issues but I will not pursue it further here. 

7 See Goodman, p. 74, footnote 10. 
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erose,” for F, then the second premise in the induction is true. But 
the induction is bad." 

A reply to my emerose, argument was proposed by Alexis Burgess 
(while an undergraduate, in a midterm).? Here is a modified version 
of his suggestion for the proper form of an inductive argument: 


(JPB) (Jackson-Pargetter-Burgess) 


(1) All Fs that are O are G. 
(2) There exists no property C (other than G, and weakenings and 
strengthenings of G) such that 
(2.1) ALl Fs that are O are C, 
(2.2) Some Fs are not C, and 
(2.3) The Fs that are O are G because they are C. 


(3) All Fs are G. 


This deals with the emerose, case, and with the other cases as well. 
In the case of emerose,, the relevant C is being an emerald. In our 
sample of emerosess there are only emeralds, and we have reason to 
believe that the greenness of these objects was due to their being 
emeralds. The emeraldness of the emeroses in our sample is interfer- 
ing with the induction. The same applies in the case of emerose,. In 
the case of the original grue problem, C is being observed. Here Bur- 
gess's proposal reduces to Jackson's original one.” 

There are problems of detail with this proposal; it is not clear how 
best to formulate the second premise. In my formulation I used a 
“because” in (2.3) rather than an explicit counterfactual. This “be- 
cause” is meant to include a variety of dependence relations, including 
both causal and logical ones. I emphasize, following Jackson, that this 
“because” claim is about the specific objects in our sample, and it 
should not be interpreted as involving too strong a brand of responsi- 
bility. The bracketed restriction on values of C can be ignored for 


now. I use the term JPB proposal (Jackson-Pargetter-Burgess proposal) 


* This is not a case where one sample generates two conflicting inductions, and 
Jackson did require this in his 1975 article for there to be a philosophical problem, 
as opposed to a case of the ordinary fallibility of induction. But this 1s a case where 
green emeralds can be used to project greenness in all unobserved things, and 
similarly irrelevant observations can generate conflicting color projections about the 
same unobserved objects. So induction has collapsed as a way of discnminating good 
from bad predictions. 

* Burgess has not published a discusmon of this topic of his own (see his manuscript, 
“It's Not Easy Being Grue”). His view of the status of the proposal, and its best 
formulation, differ from the view defended here. 

? Emerose, could also be dealt with by requiring via a different version of premise 
(2.3) that the sampled objects not be F (as well as not be G) because they were C. 
See the discussion of emerose; in the next section. 
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for a family of slightly different formulations that have the same basic 
structure. Different formulations and technical complications are dis- 
cussed below in the appendix. 

The most important point here is not the details of how to formulate 
the JPB proposal. What is important is that with Burgess’s refinement 
of Jackson and Pargetter in place, we are in a position to see what is 
really going on in the grue/emerose family of problems. What Burgess 
has done is (inadvertently) assimilate the grue problem to a familiar 
set of issues in scientific methodology. 


II. CONFOUNDING VARIABLES, HAWTHORNE EFFECTS, 
AND BIASED SAMPLES 


In statistics and data analysis, one thing that people look for is associa- 
tions between properties. But not all associations are regarded as 
genuine, in a sense that allows extrapolation, generalization, or causal 
interpretation. These associations are sometimes called spurious. How 
can one distinguish spurious associations from genuine ones? Some- 
times one cannot, or not until things go wrong. But there are some 
well-known sources of error that can be guarded against. These prob- 
lems are treated as defeaters of inferences that are ordinarily sanc- 
tioned. 

The philosophical problems we have discussed here correspond to 
known sources of trouble in data analysis; they correspond to two 
sources of spurious associations. For a moment, it will be helpful to 
shelve "emerose;" and focus on “grue” and “emerose;.” 

The problem raised by *grue" is an unusual version of, or a close 
relative of, the problem of confounding. Here I have to stretch existing 
scientific terminology somewhat. The term “confounding variable" is 
usually only employed in discussions of causal inference. Judea Pearl 
formulates the most basic idea here as follows: if we are trying to work 
out whether there is a causal relation between Xand Y, a confounding 
variable is another variable Z that affects both X and Y.” I prefer the 
following formulation: if we are trying to work out whether a variable X 
causally affects another variable, Y, a confounding variable is another 
variable Z that (i) affects Y, (ii) is nonrandomly associated with X, 
but (iii) is not itself causally dependent on X. 

Suppose we want to know whether smoking causes heart disease. 
But when we do a survey of the population we find that the overall 
rate of heart disease is lower in the smokers. What does that show? 
We do not know; it might be due to a confounding variable. The 


See Pearl, Causahty: Models, Reasoning, and Inference (New York: Cambridge, 
2000), chapter 6 
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smokers might tend to be athletic people who exercise a lot. Then 
we might find that the overall rate of heart disease is lower in smokers 
than in nonsmokers, but as a consequence of a confounding variable, 
exercise. We can correct for the problem by dividing the population 
into exercisers and nonexercisers, and assessing the association be- 
tween smoking'and heart disease within each. It may turn out that 
within each group, smoking and heart disease are positively corre- 
lated, even though in the whole population the association disappears. 
(This is a case of “Simpson’s paradox.”) 

So when doing causal inference we must guard against confounding 
variables. Confounding variables give rise to spurious associations (or 
spurious absences ‘of association). 

The grue problem appears at first to be a very different kind of 
problem from the smoking/exercise problem. Here we are not doing 
causal inference, but pure projection. We are not trying to find out 
whether emeraldness causes greenness or vice versa, but only trying 
to find out whether all emeralds are green. We would not mind if 
there was a common cause of emeraldness and greenness, or if one 
caused the other, so long as all emeralds are green. But if we look at 
thes¢ “pure” projections closely, we find some kinship with the issues 
arising in causal inference. We should not make a projection from a 
sample if there seem to be the wrong kind of dependence relations between 
properties of the sampled objects." 

' In the grue case, we find an association between emeraldness and 
grueness in our sample. But it is clear that this association has arisen 
for the wrong reasons. All the objects in the sample are observed 
things, as well as grue emeralds, and we know that observation affects the 
application of the predicate “grue.” It is not that observation physically 
affects the objects in the sample, but it affects the ways that objects 
fall into classes expressed by predicates. This is a peculiar kind of 
dependence relation between features of the sample, which interferes 
with the projection (a kind of "Cambridge dependence"). It is episte- 
mologically similar to the situation we would have if we had reason 


2 Pearl (op cit) argues that confounding is an irreducibly causal concept that 
cannot be expressed in statistical terms, but is also fundamental to data analysis in 
many sciences. The question of whether or, not confounding can be defined in purely 
statistical terms is orthogonal to my concerns in this arncle. 

4 [n traditonal philosophical discussion, a distinction is drawn between the “ob- 
served" and the “unobserved” emeralds In discussing the grue problem using the 
tools of scientific data analysis, the distinction that is more significant is that between 
the emeralds in a sample and the emeralds in the rest of the emerald population—the 
“sampled” and “unsampled” emeralds. To keep this article readable, I have moved 
between these distinctions without giving them much explicit attention. 
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to believe that the collection of the emeralds in our sample had 
included a process that painted or dyed those emeralds. 

The problem with “grue” is similar to a confounding variable prob- 
lem, as it involves the interfering role of an extra dependence relation 
that creates a spurious association. I do not claim that this is exactly 
the same as a classical problem of confounding, but the kinship is 
quite close. In causal inference, confounding involves a dependence 
relation that may create a spurious association in an entire population, 
misleading us about causal structure. In the case of projection (or 
estimation), the dependence between grueness and observation cre- 
ates a spurious association in our sample, misleading us about the 
larger population of emeralds. Causal inference must guard against 
the possibility that it is not just the smoking that is affecting the health 
of smokers in our population, but unusual rates of exercise as well. 
Estimation and projection must guard against cases in which it is not 
just the emeralds’ physical nature that is affecting how color predicates 
apply to them, but the process of observation as well. 

A more specific comparison can also be made between the grue 
problem and what is known in the social sciences as the “Hawthorne 
effect.” In a case of the Hawthorne effect, the subjects of a social 
scientific study behave differently because of their interaction with 
the observer studying them. They may work more efficiently, for 
example, as was conjectured in the case that generated the concept, 
a 1920s study of a factory in Hawthorne, Illinois.* In a Hawthorne 
effect case, O has a causal impact on other properties of interest in the 
study; in the grue case, O causes trouble via a noncausal dependence. 

So my argument is that standard methodological principles in sci- 
ence tell us not to extrapolate grueness from a sample of grue emer- 
alds, because we have reason to believe that the association in the 
sample is the product of a “bad” dependence relation that behaves 
similarly to a case of confounding, or a Hawthorne effect. Roughly, the 
semantics of “grue” turn observation itself into a confounding variable. 

The emerose, problem is different. Here we do not find a bad 
dependence relation between properties of objects in the sample. The 
emerose, predicate introduces a selection bias in our sample. 

If we are to make a good inference using the basic techniques of 


H The orginal study (which is now quite controversial) is discussed in E. G. Mayo, 
The Human Problems of an Industrial Ciilixaton (New York: Macmillan, 1933) Mayo's 
discussion tends not to distinguish between the effects of special kinds of work 
supervision and the effects of being studied per se I am grateful to Art Owen for 
bringing the Hawthorne effect to my attention. 

4 That is why the emeroses problem was not handled by Jackson and Pargetter's 


1980 proposal. 
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statistical analysis of samples, every member of the global population 
we are interested in should have the same chance of being found in 
the sample. Often this is not possible in practice, but then we at least 
should try to ensure that the properties that made some objects likely 
to end up in the sample are not associated with the property we are 
making a projection about (property G). But the only objects that 
can be found in a sample of emerosess are emeralds: Roses cannot 
be found within the sample and still be emerosess, because of the 
peculiar semantics of the predicate “emerose,.”"* So it is impossible 
to collect an unbiased sample of emerosess. And we have good reason 
to believe that the emerald/rose difference is relevant to inferences 
about color. : 

So standard methodological principles tell us not to extrapolate 
greenness from a sample of green emerosess to the total population 
of emerosess, because we have reason to believe that any such sample 
will be contaminated by selection bias. 

In the grue and emerose, problems we find’ two different ways of 
generating a spurious association: selection bias, and something akin 
to confounding. These problems are, I emphasize, somewhat differ- 
ent. In the case of grue, we may have gathered a perfectly good sample 
of emeralds, but these objects have been affected, with respect to how 
crucial predicates apply to them, by their being observed. In the case 
of emeroses, we just have a bad sample." 

The case of emerose, is slightly different again. We can exclude 
the emerose; projection as a case of selection bias, as with emerose,. 
But in this case we, also find an inappropriate dependence between 
properties of the sampled objects and the fact of being observed, as 
in the case of grue. If the emerose;s in our sample had not been 
observed, they would not even have been emerose)s (assuming they 
would still have been emeralds in that case). These objects would 
have been outside the population being projected to, as well as being 
outside the sample being projected from, because of the behavior of 
the term *emerose,." This is an especially unusual case. 

Burgess's generalization of Jackson is useful because it captures, in 
a rough but very informative way, a common feature of the various 


* Here, and elsewhere, I assume that the sampled emeralds are the same as the 
observed ones, to avoid having to define different “grue” predicates to use in slightly 
different cases. 

See also J Moreland's “On Projecting Grue” for an earlier attempt to deal with 
the grue problem (though not emerose problems) using the concept of randomness, 
applied within a Carnapian framework—Phulosophy of Science, xri, 3 (1976) 363-77. 
Note also that while I use the term "bias" in a specific way here, the term can also 
be used more generally to refer to any (nonchance) source of spurious association. 
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kinds of problem discussed above. In any induction, we need to try 
to ensure that there is not some property of the sampled objects that 
makes those objects special with respect to the question being addressed. 
This is what *C" in the JPB formula is aimed at picking out. If there 
is some such property, we should not think that what we find in the 
sampled objects can be extrapolated to the unsampled: objects. The 
grue and emerose predicates devised by philosophers do not raise a 
new kind of problem for nondeductive inference—instead they raise 
existing kinds of problem in an unusual way. We must guard against 
bias and confounding when making inferences from samples—that 
much we already knew. But most problems of these kinds come from 
empirical features of the situation, from extra causes we bave not 
controlled for, or flaws in our sampling methods; we must make sure 
that our emeralds did not come to us via a process that physically 
alters their color. “Grue” and the “emerose” predicates are unusual 
because they are terms that create their own problems with confound- 
ing and bias, when used in inductions. That is why grueness in.an 
emerald sample does not have the same significance that greenness 
has in such a sample. There is no way to control for the “effects” (in 
scare quotes) of observation on the properties of our sample in these 
cases. À standard green-emerald induction is a risky thing, but at 
least our model of the inference does not tell us in advance that it 
is unreliable. 

Before concluding this section, I should revisit the issues concerning 
counterfactuals and “because” statements in the JPB proposal and my 
discussion of confounding. For followers of Goodman, any use of 
these tools in a purported solution of the new riddle produces a subtle 
circularity in the analysis. I will not address the most general issues 
of that kind here. The view being proposed does require that we 
accept and maké use of the idea of dependence relations among the 
properties of individual objects. These can be described in a variety 
of ways, and can be philosophically analyzed in a variety of ways. No 
particular theory of counterfactuals is assumed here, for example 
(though see footnote 6 above). The kind of talk about dependence 


18 A referee suggested that once the family of problems have been linked in this 
way, wlan baia ari wr ee ee problem 
familiar from earlier discussions of induction. This possibility can be seen most ' 
readily m the case of emeroses but might be extended to the others. For example, 
observed emeralds are a narrower reference class than emeralds, and the peculiarines 
of the "grue" predicate might prevent us from using the frequency of grueness in 
the narrower class as a guide to the frequency in the broader class. The Hawthorne 
effect might be treated the same way. This suggestion raises interesting issues, but 
would involve recasting the discussion in a different framework and I will not follow 
it up further herc. 
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relations that is needed for the solution to work is, as I hope this 
section has shown, a fairly down-to-earth kind that is familiar within 
science. It is a fairly extreme manifestation of Humeanism to deny 
that any dependence concepts of the kind required are legitimate.” 

My proposed solution to Goodman's problem is not to be identified 
with the formula labelled "JPB" above. As we will see in the Appendix, 
it is hard to get a version of the JPB formula to deal with all the cases 
in the rigbt way. And formulas like JPB, even when they seem to 
capture the cases correctly, do no more than capture a set of intuitions 
about justified inference. They do not say why this kind of transition 
from observed to unobserved is justified or reliable. Indeed, I do not 
think that JPB, or anything similar to it, represents a rule or argument 
form that is justified in all cases. What JPB does is abbreviate some 
key features of a more detailed treatment of reliable inference from 
samples, a treatment developed in statistics and various parts of science 
itself. That approach does more than capture intuitions; it uses a 
model of the sampling and inference process to show that some 
inference procedures are reliable (if the assumptions in the model 
hold). I do not deny that there are foundational problems with these 
aspects of scientific methodology. But I argue that this body of theory 
and practice does contain tools that resolve the grue and emerose 
problems, in the versions discussed above. The JPB formula, in turn, 
abbreviates the features of that theory that give us the crucial epistemic 
distinction between "grue" and "green" as they function in projections. 
i IV. THE LIMITS OF THE SOLUTION AND THE DISUNITY 

OF THE GRUE PROBLEM 


I have argued that the restrictions needed to exclude the grue and 
emerose inductions already exist, implicitly, within the toolkit of scien- 
tific data analysis. However, I have developed this argument by forcing 
the grue induction into the form of one particular kind of inference 
found in science: inference from a sample to a larger population 
from which the sample is drawn, using statistical tools. This is, in 
many ways, the appropriate scientific case to focus on first. But as we 
will see, we need to think differently about grue when dealing with 
some other kinds of inference. Goodman’s compact original discus- 
sions raise problems for more than one kind of inference, and it is 
a mistake to impose a single solution on what is really a collection 
of problems. 


.  POne theme of Pearl's book is a defense of the scientific respectability of an 
anti-Humean, causal realist position, which 1s friendly even to counterfactuals. His 
treatment of confounding as a causal concept is part of that defense. My discussion 
here is not committed to the particular version of ant-Humeanism that Pearl defends 
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I will begin this part of the discussion by looking at some issues 
connecting the grue problem with laws and causation. The solution 
discussed in earlier sections of this article asserts no connection be- 
tween the confirmation of generalizations and “lawlikeness.” If all 
emeralds are “accidentally” green, this makes no difference to the 
story told above. It also does not matter whether or not the emeralds 
form a “natural kind.” What matters is that the emeralds form a 
collection of objects that can be randomly sampled. 

It does make a difference if the mechanisms responsible for color 
in the sampled emeralds are different from the mechanisms responsible 
for color in the unsampled emeralds. If we believe there is diversity 
in mechanisms that correlates with membership in the sample, we 
have a problem of the “confounding” kind discussed earlier. Whatever 
the facts are concerning the link between Fand G in the sample, we 
need to assume that the same factors are operating in the unsampled 
part of the population, for a reliable inference to be made about the 
total population using the simple statistical model. What is making 
our inference procedure work in this case is the power of random 
sampling, as described by probability theory—the tendency for ran- 
dom samples to resemble the larger populations from which they are 
drawn. That is what is giving us the ability to move from the observed 
to the unobserved. 

Although the distinction between natural kinds and mere collec- 
tions, and between lawlike and "accidental" generalizations, does not 
matter in this context, the power of random sampling to connect the 
observed to the unobserved does depend on stringent conditions. We 
do not have to push very hard in order to push up against the limits 
of the set of inferences that can be treated that way, and hence to 
the limits of the proposal I made about Goodman's problem in the 
previous sections. 

Think once again about emeroses. In the case of emeroseys, only 
emeralds can be in our sample and still be emerose,s. So there cannot 
be a good random sample of emerosess. But this points-us towards a 
more general problem: future individuals cannot ever be in a present- 
day sample. Emeralds (or smokers, or ravens) that do not yet exist 
cannot find their way into our present-day samples. This shows us 
how quickly we reach the limits of the class of inferences that can be 
modeled and justified using the idea of random sampling alone. We 
can make an inference from a sample to a larger population without 
worrying about what sort of class, collection, or kind the larger popula- 
tion constitutes. But when the population from which we draw our 
sample is really a mere subpopulation of a larger population that 
we wish to project to, then we need substantive assumptions about 
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similarity between the subpopulation and the larger population. Oth- 
erwise, we have no reason to believe our sample is a good basis for 
projection to the larger population. 

The epistemic gap between random sample and total population 
is fundamentally different from this gap between a subpopulation 
and a larger population “attached” to it. If we want to make inferences 
about a larger population that cannot be'properly sampled, we must 
ask: What kind of collection is this? Are these objects all the products 
of a common type of origin? Do they have a common internal struc- 
ture? What sort of causal or nomic relationship is there likely to be 
between properties we are projecting from and properties we are 
projecting to? Here we reach the kinds of issues usually discussed by 
philosophers in relation to “natural kinds.” : 

So now we must ask a fresh set of questions about grueness. Once 
again we imagine having before us a pile of emeralds, but now we 
cannot see this pile of emeralds as drawn from a total population 
by random sampling. Instead, our pile of emeralds is like a little 
subpopulation attached to the rest of the emeralds (or a sample of 
such a subpopulation). Once again, we ask why we should not project 
grueness to the rest of the emeralds. In this context, Goodman's 
argument is raising a different set of issues from those discussed 
earlier. Now it is a very important fact about grue that it is an odd- 
looking property in relation to our background knowledge for the 
case at hand. 

Here we do run into inconvenient features of the standard example. 
Minerologists seem to treat the greenness of emeralds as a defining 
characteristic of the kind: emeralds are beryl crystals made green by 
chromium impurities. So let us stipulate that the kind being investi- 
gated is beryl crystals containing chromium impurities. The focus of 
our investigation will then be the way a beryl crystal with chromium 
responds to light. As the grammar of my previous sentence suggests, 
in this investigation it is only practical considerations that make a 
sample of a hundred emeralds superior to a sample of one. The mere 
addition of new emeralds to our data set does not, as it does if we 
are making an estimate from a random sample, make much difference 
to the situation.? 


™ The debate between John Dewey and Hans Reichenbach in Deweg's *Schilpp 
volume" includes an interesting exchange on this issue Reichenbach modeled all 
nondeductive inference on statistical estimation, and hence saw the role of sample 
size m generating convergence on a true value as crucial. Dewey had a different model 
of nondeductve inference, in which all hangs on the ability to find an individual that 
15 representative of its kind; if we can do this, then one individual is enough. I am 
suggesting that both Dewey and Reichenbach were on the right track with respect 
to understanding some inferences in science, but both were too inclined to general 
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I will not try to give a detailed account of exactly which factors bear 
on this form of the grue problem. Clearly though, the large literature 
on natural kinds is relevant here.” Some of the other tools employed 
in more standard discussions of grue—parsimony, prior probability— 
may also be important. I would favor a multifactored treatment of 
this aspect of the problem. The special features of “grue” that Jackson 
focused on still play a role. When we make inferences about emeralds 
from those we have seen, it is relevant to ask whether there are any 
likely effects on our emeralds of the processes by which they made 
their way into our possession. But a great deal of attention must be 
paid to something that has no role in the JPB approach—what sort 
of kind emerald is, and the network of properties (especially intrinsic, 
structural properties) characteristic of this kind. 

So the proper treatment'of grue in a purely statistical inference is 
different from its proper treatment in an inquiry into the causal and 
nomic properties of a putative natural kind. This disunity is to be 
expected; we have here two rather different kinds of inference found 
in science. The two kinds of inquiry are often connected, and they 
may sometimes combine so closely that they are hard to disentangle 
in a particular case. But they do raise different epistemological issues. 

We see an indication of all this in the JPB formula itself. We ask: 
Is there a particular known factor C that explains the G-ness of the 
sampled Fs? If no, we proceed with the projection, though of course 
we might be wrong. If the answer is yes, there are two options. We 
might believe that C is not found in the unsampled Fs. In that case, 
Cis a kind of confounding factor; we cannot, proceed with the infer- 
ence. But if factor C ts found in all the unsampled Fs, then it seems 
that we have something close to a deductive argument for the conclu- 
sion that all Fs are G. We do not need to rely on our random sample 
any more. Further questions do arise; maybe we cannot rely on C to 
have the same effects in the unsampled cases...? But to say this is to 
embark on an entirely different kind of investigation from the statisti- 
cal inference we started with. 

These considerations have consequences for the way that philoso- 
phy has formulated and addressed the problems surrounding “induc- 
tion." In this section, I have emphasized the differences between two 





ize. See PA Schilpp and LE. Hahn, cds., The Philosophy of John Dewey (Library of 
Living Philosophers, La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1939). 

* For the bearing of natural kinds on induction, sec especially W.V. Quine, "Natu- 
ral Kinds" (in Ontological Relatnty and Other Essays (New York. Columbia, 1969), 
reprinted in Stalker, ed.); and also Hilary Kornblith, Inductroe Inference and Its Natural 
Ground (Cambridge: MIT, 1993). 
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distinct kinds of scientific investigation and inference. One is statistical 
inference from samples. The other is inference about the structures 
and mechanisms responsible for the clustering of properties in a kind. 
Clearly these are not the only two kinds of investigation in science, 
but they are part of the story. 

Statistical inference from samples is a natural tool for investigating 
the relation between two variables when the causal structure relating 
them is complex, mixed, and imperfectly known. Once we start to 
develop a reasonably unified story about what sort of causes operate 
in Fs, and how these relate to the property G, it will be natural to 
move to a different kind of investigation. Then the multiplication of 
instances does not much matter. Inferences are based not on the 
power of random sampling, but on tracing specific dependences and 
causal paths.” We may introduce a new set of categories to organize 
the domain under discussion, too, when we switch methods; we may 
no longer treat “the Fs” as the right class for analysis. 

The philosophical concept of “induction,” especially in the years 
after Goodman’s discussion, seems often to be a mixture of these two 
separate kinds of scientific inference. Science contains one kind of 
inference where sample size 1s important and “naturalness” of kinds 
is not. In these inferences, it is the power of random sampling that 
gives us our link between observed and unobserved. Science also 
contains a second kind of inference in which sample size is not very 
important, but the status of the kinds under discussion is. Roughly 
speaking, it is the causal reliability of structures and mechanisms that 
gives us our link between the observed and unobserved. (Once again, 
I do not claim that these exhaust the inference patterns found in 
science.) The philosophical concept of induction in much recent 
discussion, however, tncludes the idea that the number of observed 
cases matters, does not include an explicit role for randomness of 
sampling, and includes a role for the “naturalness” of kinds. The result 
is a hybrid form of inference in which it is supposed to matter both 
how many Fs you have seen and whether Fs are a natural kind. But 
the reliable operation of inner mechanisms common to a natural 
kind and the randomness of sampling are two distsnct routes to projection, 
two distinct ways in which the observed cases can connect us to the un- 
observed. 


*! In biology, the much-debated statisucal concept of hentabelity is an example (see 
RC. Lewontin, "The Analysis of Variance and the Analyxis of Cause," Amencan Journal 
of Human Genet, xxvi (1974): 400-11). Heritability 1s slowly becoming less impor- 
tant to genetics, as particular causal pathways linking genes and phenotypic traits 
are uncovered in more detail. 
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I will summarize my main points. Jackson argued in 1975 that all 
predicates are projectible in principle, so long as inductions respect 
his “counterfactual condition.” He argued that giving a theory of the 
projectibility of predicates is the wrong way to address Goodman’s 
problem. The first part of my article is in partial agreement with 
Jackson’s claims. In the context of statistical inference from the prop- 
erties of a sample to the properties of a larger population, any predi- 
cate can be projected from a random sample, provided that the infer- 
ence is not affected by biased sampling, confounding (in my broad 
sense of the term), or similar problems. However, grue-like predicates 
tend to create, via their peculiar smn, problems of just these 
kinds. 

Goodman’s problem also arises for a quite different kind of infer- 
ence, which should not be conflated with the genuinely statistical 
cases. These are inferences about the characteristic features of a natu- 
ral kind, generated by the causal and nomological mechanisms op- 
erating in that kind. The treatment of Goodman's problem in this 
second class of cases does still involve considerations of the sort Jack- 
son described, but includes much more besides. It is a mistake to 
conflate these two distinct kinds of inference by positing a single 
category of "inductive" arguments, in which both sample size and 
“naturalness” matter. 

PETER GODFREY-SMITH 
Research School of Social Senca asado National University 
Harvard University 


APPENDIX: FORMULATIONS OF THE JPB PROPOSAL 


I will briefly discuss different formulations of the JPB proposal. The 
issue is not critically important, because I regard the JPB proposal 
not as itself the solution to (part of) Goodman's problem, but as an 
abbreviation, in the language of philosophical discussions of induc- 
tion, of a treatment found in statistics and science. So I am uncertain 
about the significance of technical problems with JPB. 

Here is my initial formulation of the JPB proposal. 


(PB) 
(1) All Fs that are Oare G 
(2) There exists no property C (other than G, and weakenings and 
strengthenings of G) such that: 
(2.1.) All Fs that are O are G 
(2.2.) Some Fs are not G and 


(2.3.) The Fs that are O are G because they are C. 
(3) All Fs are G 
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The main question is how best to formulate premise (2), especially 
clause (2.3). I used a “because” formulation. Other possibilities in- 
clude using an “only because” formulation, using an explicit counter- 
factual, and using conditional probabilities. One source of trouble is 
that premise (2) can be made so strong that it results in the argument 
form being either deductively valid, or close to it, and hence a bad 
representation of good “inductive” arguments. 

That problem is what motivates, for example, the restriction against 
weakenings and strengthenings of G, as permissible values of C The 
following objection was given (in slightly different form) by Aldo 
Antonelli (personal communication). If we allow C to be a weakening 
of G, then, at least under many versions and construals of premise 
(2.3), the JPB argument form is deductively valid. This problem is 
clearest for versions of (2.3) that use an explicit counterfactual. Sup- 
pose we used the following: 


(2.9*) If the Fs that are O had not been G, they would not have been G. 


Then if we are allowed to consider Cs that are weakenings of G, one 
candidate for Cis O V G. Clauses (2.1) and (2.3*) are true for that 
choice of C. But then for premise (2) as a whole to be true, clause 
(2.2) must be false for that C. Clause (2.2) says that some Fs are not 
G, so in the case considered here, this will only be false if all Fs are 
OY G. But given that we also know that the Fs which are O are G, 
all the Fs (observed or unobserved) must be G The JPB premises 
deductively imply the truth of the conclusion. 

So if premise (2) is formulated in a way that uses or implies a 
counterfactual of that kind, we need a restriction on values of C 
Similar problems arise if we allow candidate Cs that are strengthenings, 
rather than weakenings, of G. (Consider C = F & G.) In the main 
text I used a "because" formulation that is easy to grasp in many cases, 
but which is also less precise and may have an uncertain relation to 
the counterfactuals. In any case, it should be intuitively clear why the 
need for a restriction arises. The point of the JPB formula is to block 
inductions in cases where some extra dependence relation is affecting 
the G-ness of the objects in our sample. But various near-relatives of 
G (not to mention G itself) will have close logical and counterfactual 
connections with G. These near-relatives can act as *pseudo-explain- 
ers" of the G-ness of the sampled objects. We do not want these to 
be considered as possible defeaters of an induction, so they are ruled 
out as relevant values of C in the JPB formula. 

Another family of problem cases is due to John MacFarlane and 
Branden Fitelson (personal communication). Let C= Mi V Ms... V 
Me» where this is a disjunction of all the very specific mechanisms 
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responsible for the G-ness of the Fs in the sample. ‘The threat is that 
reasonabletooking inductions will be disallowed because this sort of 
disjunction will always (or very often) provide a C that passes the test 
in the second premise of the JPB formula. I suggest, however, that if 
a Cof that kind is put forward in an abstract, stipulative way, without 
adding more specific information about the case, there is no reason 
to believe that (2.3) is true. If the sampled Fs had not been subject 
to the operation of M; V Ms... V M, who knows what they have been 
like? But this discussion of candidate C properties that involve causal 
mechanisms also takes us back to issues raised in tbe final section of 
the main text. Once we start to develop detailed individual explana- 
tions for why Fs in the sample are G, then all hangs on whether Fs 
outside the sample are subject to the same explanatory factors as 
those inside. If we have confidence that the explanation for the Fs 
inside the sample being G holds elsewhere, then we do not need 
random sampling to support the conclusion that al] Fs are G; we can 
make a direct argument from the operation of these explanatory 
factors. But if the Fs outside the sample are subject to different influ- 
ences from those inside, in this respect, then we should not project 
from our sample at all. 

A distinct problem is how strong the dependence relation expressed 
in (2.3) should be. It might be advisable to use a formulation that is 
explicitly weaker than the “because” I used. A “might” counterfactual 
is one possibility, but it may instead be better to move to an explicitly 
probabilistic formulation. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF REALIZATION, MULTIPLE 
REALIZABILITY, AND THE SPECIAL SCIENCES* 


hat I shall term the “received” view of multiple realizability 
W crescent MR), and also the special sciences and their 


laws, was originally laid out in the seventies in a famous 
paper by Jerry Fodor' and has since been elaborated by many others.’ 
As befits its hegemonic status, a growing number of writers have 
recently criticized the received view.’ Rather oddly, much of this work 
has proceeded without precise criteria for either the realization rela- 
tion or multiple realizability itself. A significant exception, however, 
is the work of Lawrence A. Shapiro‘ who offers a range of important 
examples from which he derives a prima facie plausible criterion for 
MR and hence argues to some striking conclusions. For example, 
Shapiro argues against the view of MR outlined in a prominent paper 


* For comments, I would like to thank my commentators Antony Dardis, at the 
American Philosophical Association, and Sara McGrath, at the Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology, and the audiences at the following venues where I read versions of 
this paper in 2008: the Pacific APA Conference in San Francisco; the SPP at Caltech; 
and the Joint Sessions in Belfast. I am especially grateful to Larry Shapiro for help- 
ful discussion. 7 

| "Special Sciences,” Synthese, xxviu (1974): 97-115. 

* As will become clear below, I take the "received" view to be an integrated posinon 
with commitments about the nature of realization, MR, and the special sciences and 
their laws. The specific character of these clams will be clarified in sections Hm 
Variants of the received view have been elaborated by a number of philosophers. 
Recent examples in the philosophy of mind are Terry Horgan's “Non-reductive 
Matenalism and the Explanatory Autonomy of Psychology,” in Steven J. Wagner and 
Richard Warner, eds., Naturahsm: A Critical Appraisal (Notre Dame: University Press, 
1995), pp. 295-320; and Robert Van Guhck's "Who's in Charge Here? And Who's 
Doing All the Work?" in John Heil and Alfred Mele, eds., Mental Causation (New 
York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 283-58. In the philosophy of biology, sec, for instance, 
Harold Kincaid's "Molecular Biology and the Unity of Science," Philosophy of Science, 
LVI (1990): 575—98; and Philip Kitcher's *1953 and All That: A Tale of Two Sciences,” 
Philosophical Renew, xcu (1984): 3835—73. And, for another, rather different, defense 
of a variant of the received view against Shapiro's critique (note 4 below), see Alex 
Rosenberg's "On Multiple Realization and the Special Sciences,” this JOURNAL, XCVII, 
7 (July 2001): 365-78. (The reasons why I do not follow the usual approach and 
include the work of Hilary Putnam, perhaps the carliest proponent of MR, as an 
exemplar of the received view of MR will become clear in section 1). 

* See, for example, Robert Batterman’s “Multiple Realizability and Universality,” 
Bnüsh Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 11 (2000): 115-45; William Bechtel and 
Jennifer Mundale’s “Revimting Multiple Realiration," Philosophy of Sceence, LXVI (1999): 
175-205; Lenny Clapp's “Disjunctive Properties: Multiple Realizations,” this JOURNAL, 
xcvrr, $ (March 2001): 111-36. 

* "Multiple Realizations,” this JOURNAL, XCVI, 12 (December 2000): 685-54. 
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by Ned Block and Fodor,’ and the defenders of the received view 
following them. Contrary to Block and Fodor, Shapiro contends that 
cases such as the mammalian eye and octopus eye are not examples 
of multiple realization. Furthermore, building on his conclusions 
about MR, Shapiro defends a revisionary account of the special sci- 
ences and their laws which again challenges the received view. 

Despite the importance of his examples and criterion, it is notewor- 
thy that, like other recent critical discussions, Shapiro does not offer 
a precise account of the realization relation. And it appears plausible 
that providing such an account of realization would be a necessary 
step in any precise understanding of multiple realization. My main 
goal here will be to argue that this oversight is indeed a damaging 
one. In section 1, I shall distinguish two opposing views about the 
metaphysics of realization. I will then show, in section rt, that Shapiro 
implicitly assumes a metaphysical account of realization that is in 
conflict with the view held by his opponents over multiple realization. 
As a result, I shall argue that, although we should endorse Shapiro's 
criterion for MR, his criticisms of the received view based upon this 
criterion beg the question against his opponents. 

Before concluding, in section ra, I will also suggest that similar 
concerns vitiate Shapiro's wider claims about the nature of the special 
sciences, as well as those of another prominent critique recently of 
fered by Lenny Clapp (op. at). For we shall see that differences over 
the metaphysical nature of realization are inextricably bound up with 
broader disputes over the extent of MR and the nature of the special 
sciences themselves. It is worth briefly marking my goals at this point, 
for I am obviously not attempting to resolve the many outstanding 
issues surrounding multiple realizability. Rather, I will simply show 
that philosophers of psychology must pay careful attention to the 
metaphysics of realization in their research and that a failure to do 
so undermines recent critiques of the received view. 

I. TWO VIEWS OF THE METAPHYSICS OF REALIZATION 
In his article, Shapiro focuses on the realization of “kinds” and does 
not explicitly adopt the causal theory of properties. However, I con- 
tend that conclusions derived using the causal theory of properties 
can be translated to such “kinds.” Given this point, I shall therefore 
follow the recent metaphysical debate over realization and assume a 


* "What Psychological States Are Not," Philosophical Renew, ixvin (1972): 159-81. 
I take the latter to be a seminal expression of the received view's commitment to 
an extensive view of MR. 
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causal theory under which a property is individuated by the powers 
it contributes to individuals. 

The first metaphysical view I want to outline is what I shall term 
the flat account. This view has been the main focus of recent work 
o clarify the metaphysics of realization and has been defended by 
both Jaegwon Kim and Sydney Shoemaker, among others. The flat 
view comprises two interconnected claims. The first thesis concerns 
the individuals in which realizer/realized properties are instantiated 
and can be framed thus: 

(F-I) A property instance X realizes a property instance Y onl if Xand 
Y are instantiated in the same individual. 


The second thesis of the flat view concerns the causal powers of 
realized/realizer properties and may be captured as follows: 


(FJI) A property instance X realizes a property instance Y on if the 
causal powers individuative of the instance of Y match causal 
powers contributed by the instance of X (and where X may contrib- 
ute other powers not individuative of Y).* 


I shall take any account of realization that incorporates (FI) and (FID) 
to be an example ofthe flat view. And through these two conditions the 
flataccount earns its name by taking realized and realizer properties to 
share both the individual in which they are instantiated and at least 
some of the causal powers contributed to this individual. 

À. central feature of the flat metaphysics that bears emphasis is the 
quite literal notion of "causal role playing" that it embodies. Under 
the flat view one property instance realizes another only if the realizing 
property contributes all the powers individuative of the realized prop- 
erty—the realizer property instance thus literally plays the very causal 
role that individuates the realized property. As a consequence, the 
flat account makes no room for realization between properties in 
different individuals, for it appears that itis the very nature of instantia- 


* In my discussion I shall use the vermon of the causal theory from Sydney Shoemak- 
er's “Causality and Properties,” in Peter van Inwagen, ed., Time and Cause (Boston: 
Reidel, 1980), pp. 109-85. To cover as many participants in the debate as pos- 
able, I will use a weakened form of this account which merely clarms that in the 
actual world all instances of a property contribute the same powers under the same 
conditions. 

T Sec Kim’s Mind tn a Physical World (Cambridge: MIT, 1998), p. 82, and p. 297 
of Shoemaker’s “Self, Body, and Coincidence,” Proceedings of the Aristotehan Society, 
Supplementary Volume Lxxu (1999): 287-806. 

Kim, p. 54, and p. 78 of Shoemaker's “Realization and Mental Causaton,” in 
Cari Gillett and Barry Loewer, eds., Physcalsm and Its Discontents (New York: Cam 
bridge, 2001), pp 74-98. 
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tion that a property instance only contributes powers to the individual 
in which it is instantiated. If a realizer property instance matches the 
powers individuative of the realized property, the realizer must thus 
be instantiated in the same individual as the realized property. 

In contrast, the second metaphysical view—what I term the dimen- 
sioned account—allows that realized and realizer properties may be 
either instantiated in the same, or in different, individuals. This ac- 
count consequently differs in a range of other respects from the 
flat view—not least in its notion of “causal role playing.” Under the 
dimensioned view, properties/relations A-A, of the constituents of 
an individual s can play the causal role of a property G of s without 
F-F, contributing any of the individuating causal powers of G. For 
in cases of realization involving different individuals, the realizer prop- 
erties/relations instantiated in constituents do not contribute powers 
to the constituents that are individuative of the realized property G 
instantiated in the constituted individual. Nonetheless, A-F, play the 
causal role of Gin a wider sense, for the constituted individual has the 
powers individuative of G m vertue of the distinct powers contributed by 
FF, to the constituents. 

We may more precisely frame the view of realization built around 
this wider notion of causal role playing using the following definition: 


(Dimensioned realization) Property/relation instance(s) A-F, realize 
an instance of a property G, in an individual s, yf and only if s has 
powers that are individuative of an instance of Gin virtue of the powers 
contributed by K—F, to s or s’s constituent(s), but not vice versa.” 


Unsurprisingly this definition is complicated since it encompasses 
cases of realization in different individuals, as well as those within 
individuals, and hence covers examples involving distinct individuals 
and powers, as well as different properties. 

To better illuminate these opposing accounts, J want to examine 
briefly a concrete case over which they disagree, since this will also 
show how such views may be important in discussions of MR. As our 
example, let us use a disagreement Shapiro notes between the earliest 


? The definition is aruculated and defended further in my article, “The Dimensions 
of Realization: A Critique of the Standard View," Anahsts, txt (2002): 316-23, and 
also “Moving beyond the Subset Model of Realization” (unpublished manuscript). 
I should more carefully mark my intentions in offering the definition. First, I intend 
1t to be an account of the notion of realization implicit in scientific theorimng, and 
not any folk concept. Second, I take realization to be a basic metaphysical notion 
whose nature is intimately bound up with a family of notions. I thus offer my definition 
of realiration as an illuminating, nonreductive account of its connections to other 
basic metaphysical notions. 
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defenders of MR (op. cit, pp. 645-46). Shapiro argues that Hilary 
Putnam does not take the mammalian eye and octopus eye to be a 
case of multiple realization, whereas Block and Fodor do class it as 
such." Can we explain these divergent judgments? It appears we can. 
Both.of these eyes operate using a single lens producing an inverted 
image that is then converted into electrical impulses. As a result, in 
each case the individual instantiating the property of being an eye 
has what Putnam calls a "virtually identical structure (physically speak- 
ing)."! Under the flat metaphysics, the only properties relevant to 
realizing a property instantiated in some individual sare other proper- 
ties also instantiated in s Thus apparently applying the flat view, 
Putnam denies we have a case of multiple realization, for the individu- 
als instantiating the property of being an eye are "virtually identical" 
with respect to those of their properties which resultin their instantiat- 
ing the property of being an eye.” 

Of course, the mammalian and octopus eyes do differ markedly in 
the kinds of cells, proteins, and other entities that compose them, 
but the properties of such constituents cannot be realizers under the 
flat view and hence cannot ground a case of multiple realization for 


^ See Putnam's "The Nature of Mental States,” and "Philosophy and Our Mental 
Life," in hus Mind, Language, and Reality: Philosophical Papers, Volume 2 (New York: 
Cambridge, 1975), pp. 429—40, and pp. 291—508. 

1 "The Nature of Mental States,” p. 436. 

2 At this point, we should mark an idea recently broached by Sara McGrath, 
and others, about the potential role of structural properties as defined in David 
Armstrong's Unroersals and Saenufic Realism (New York: Cambridge, 1978). McGrath's 
suggestion is that the two individuals 1nstantiaung the property of being an eye may 
be an example of multiple realization even under the flat account The individuals 
instantiate distinct structural properties, given their different constituents, and the 
idea is that these structural properties provide different reahzers of the property of 
being an eye. This suggestion requires more extended discussion than we can give 
1t here in order to be properly evaluated, but m response it 1s worth briefly making 
two points. First, we should acknowledge that the questions raised by the suggestion 
are difficult ones given various unresolved issues about structural properties, For 
instance, there are open questions over particular matters such as the powers that 
the structural properties contribute to individuals. As well as more general problems, 
such as whether we should posit structural properties at all in addition to acknowledge 
ing the existence of certain constituents and their propernes/ relations. However, 
we cannot resolve these questions here, so having noted them, I shall put them to 
one mde The second point to emphasize 1s that proponent of the flat view such as 
Putnam or Shapiro will likely reyect the suggestion For they will argue that the 
powers contributed by the structural property of being made of certain proteins, 
thar 1s, having a certain composition, comprise powers such as melting at a certain 
temperature or chemucally reacting with specific substances. But these powers are 
apparently not powers m virtue of which the individual instantiates the property of 
being an eye, so Putnam or Shapiro will resist the conclusion that structural properties 
underwrite MR on the flat view. However, it again remains to be determined whether 
such a response to the suggestion is succesaful or not. 
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Putnam. However, anyone using the dimensioned metaphysics might 
potentially argue that this is a case of multiple realization, for under 
this metaphysics the properties/relations of the constituents of an 
individual are potential realizers of this individual’s properties. On 
such a view, what is important is that the properties/relations of 
both types of constituent contribute powers that result in the powers 
individuative of having an eye in the pertinent constituted individual. 
Thus commitment to the dimensioned view is plausibly just what 
underlies Block and Fodor's judgment that this is a case of multi 
ple realization. 

Using recent work on the metaphysics of realization, we thus see 
that this early dispute over MR can arguably be traced back to a 
deeper implicit difference over the nature of the realization relation. 
In itself, this is a telling point about the importance of these metaphysi- 
cal issues, for Putnam, Block, and Fodor are often lumped together 
as holding the same basic position. Bearing this cautionary point in 
mind, let us turn to Shapiro's arguments about multiple realizability. 

U. UNDERSTANDING THE RELEVANCE CRITERION 


The key example that Shapiro offers concerns two corkscrews that 
differ only in color and he plausibly argues that such a case does not 
constitute multiple realization of the property of removing corks. 
Shapiro says: 
To say that a kind is multiply realizable is to say that there are different 
ways to bring about the function that defines the kind. But, if two 
particulars differ only in properties that do not in any way affect the 
achievement of the defining capacity of a kind, then there is no reason 
to say that they are tokens of different realizations of the kind (op. cit, 
p. 644). - 


Using the causal theory of properties we can capture the underlying 
idea here in what I shall call the relevance criterion, or the criterion, 
as follows: 


(Relevance criterion) Instances T;, instantiated in s, and T;, instantiated 
in $, are distinct realizations of a property T only yf there is a difference 
between the properties/relations whose contribution of powers are those 
in virtue of which s and & have the powers individuative of T. 


Here we can see that the criterion entails tbat we have a case of 
multiple realization only if there are differences in the properties/ 
relations, which Shapiro calls the "causally relevant properties," whose 
contributions of powers result in the causal powers individuative of 
the realized property. The criterion thus frames the reason why the 
colored corkscrews are not an example of multiple realization, for 
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the property of having some color does not contribute powers that 
result in the individuative powers of the property of removing corks. 

The relevance criterion plausibly advances our understanding of 
MR and with it in hand Shapiro turns to a range of putative cases of 
multiple realization. For instance, Shapiro considers two corkscrews 
that are otherwise identical except one is made of steel and the other 
of aluminum. Applying the criterion, Shapiro then argues as follows: 


Steel and aluminum are not different realizations of a waiter’s corkscrew 
because, relative to the properties that make them suitable for removing 
corks, they are identical. The fact that one corkscrew is steel and the 
other aluminum is no more reason to characterize them as different 
realizations than the fact that one might be yellow and the other red 
(op. cit, p. 644). 


Initially, this application of the criterion might be puzzling to some, 
but it makes sense if. Shapiro is assuming the flat view of realization 
in interpreting the criterion. For under the flat account, the only 
properties that can be realizers are instantiated in the same individual 
as the realized property. Shapiro thus argues that the properties/ 
relations of the constituent steel molecules and aluminum atoms 
cannot be the basis for a multiple realization, since they are not even 
relevant to the realization of the corkscrews’ property of removing 
corks. These properties are not instantiated in the corkscrew, but in 
its constituents, and using the flat interpretation of the criterion 
yields the conclusion that the steel and aluminum corkscrews are not 
different realizations. . 

Further evidence that Shapiro implicitly assumes the flat metaphys- 
ics in applying the criterion is provided by the manner in which he 
adjudicates the dispute between Putnam and Block and Fodor noted 
earlier. Shapiro argues as follows: 

..Putnam might shake off as irrelevant the information that the lens of 
the octopus’s eye is made of one kind of protein and the lens of the 
mammalian eye of another.... The [common] processes that result in 
the formation and analysis of an image screen off these facts about 
microcomposition.... For Block and Fodor, eyes would count as distinct 
[realizations] whenever they differ in molecular composition. But if the 
line of argument I have pursued here is correct, Block and Fodor would 
for similar reasons be committed to distinguishing between kinds of 
corkscrews simply on the basis of color (op. at, p. 646). 


Shapiro ultimately sides with Putnam (op. cit, p. 647), arguing that 
the criterion implies that differences in the constituents of the eyes 
have no bearing on whether the cyes are differently realized. As I 
earlier argued was the case with Putnam, Shapiro is apparently assum- 
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ing the flat metaphysics under which the only properties relevant to 
realization ‘are instantiated in the same individual as the realized 
property. Furthermore, Shapiro then concludes that, given what he 
takes to be Block and Fodor’s mistaken judgments in such cases, they 
can only be working under the assumption that any difference in 
properties suffices for MR. Shapiro thus concludes Block and Fodor 
must implausibly class the difference in color of the corkscrews to 
comprise a case of multiple realization. Consequently, Shapiro implies 
that we should accept a more modest view of the extent of multiple 
realizability than has been the received position in philosophical 
debate. 

Having laid out Shapiro’s key arguments about MR, let us now turn 
to evaluating his claims. As we saw in section 1, Block and Fodor 
arguably implicitly assume the dimensioned, rather than the flat, 
metaphysics. Shapiro does not explicitly defend a particular account 
of realization, nor does he distinguish the flat and dimensioned views. 
Instead, like most others in the debate, Shapiro unknowingly assumes 
a disputed view of realization, in his case the flat view. An important 
question is consequently whether we still reach Shapiro’s negative 
conclusions using the criterion when it is interpreted in light of the 
alternative model of realization plausibly assumed by Block and Fodor 
and other proponents of the received view. I will show that we do not. 

To illuminate this point, let us examine some cases from the per- 
spective of a defender of the dimensioned metaphysics, starting with 
the steel and aluminum corkscrews. The dimensioned view allows 
properties/relations of constituents to be realizers and Block and 
Fodor will plausibly take this to be a case-of multiple realization. For 
with One corkscrew the properties/relations of steel molecules result 
in the powers individuative of the property of removing corks, while 
in the other corkscrew the distinct properties/relations of aluminum 
atoms play this role. We should carefully mark that this judgment 
accords with the criterion—for only properties/relations that result 
in the powers of the realized property are taken to be relevant to MR. 
The difference from Shapiro’s use of the criterion is simply that the 
dimensioned view has been assumed with its wider understanding of 
both “causal role playing” and a realizer property. 

Do proponents of the dimensioned metaphysics such as Block and 
Fodor, as Shapiro implies, therefore take all differences of composi 
tion to be instances of multiple realization? To see that they do not, 
consider two aluminum corkscrews that are similar in all other re- 
spects except that one is made of aluminum containing a trace ele- 
ment. This element does not chemically bond with the aluminum, 
or change the metallic structure of aluminum atoms, but it does 
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absorb a certain wavelength of light giving this corkscrew a yellow 
tinge. The same structure of aluminum atoms is therefore responsible 
for rigidity in both corkscrews, but there is a trace element in one 
of them. 

Shapiro implies Block and Fodor must accept that such a case is a 
multiple realization of the property of removing corks. But charitably 
interpreting Block and Fodor as holding the dimensioned model, they 
will reject this as a case of multiple realization even though there is a 
difference in microcomposition. Applying the dimensioned view to 
this case, we see that in both corkscrews the realizers will be the same 
properties/relations of aluminum atoms. For the properties/relations 
of the atoms of the trace element do not contribute powers that result 
in the individuative powers of the property of removing corks and 
hence cannot either be realizers of the latter property or, conse- 
quently, the basis for distinct realizations of it. Once more these 
conclusions comport with the truth of the criterion, albeit seen 
through the lens of the dimensioned metaphysics. 

The underlying point of these interindividual examples of realiza- 
tion also shows that Shapiro is mistaken in his claim that Block and 
Fodor must take an intraindividual case such as the colored corkscrews 
to bean instance of multiple realization. Again, we should immediately 
note that the property of being red, or some other color, will not be 
a realizer of the property of removing corks under the dimensioned 
account, since it does not contribute powers resulting in the individua- 
tive powers of the property of removing corks. Thus color is not a 
realizer of the property in question under the dimensioned view and 
Block and Fodor may argue that the difference in color provides no 
basis for the existence of distinct realizations even in this intraindivid- 
ual case. 

These examples establish that defenders of the received account 
of MR will accept Shapiro's important insights about the relevance 
criterion and its underlying idea that the only properties/relations 
relevant to MR are those in virtue of which the pertinent individual 
has the individuative powers of the realized property. However, as we 
have seen, there are nonetheless differences in the accounts of MR 
endorsed by Shapiro and proponents of the received view such as 
Block and Fodor, for they diverge over which properties can be realiz- 
ers in any case due to their opposing views of realization. Given his 
implicit acceptance of the flat view, Shapiro only allows as relevant 
in applying the criterion those properties/relations literally playing 
the causal role of the realized property—that is, contributing the individ- 
uative powers of the realized property—and hence instantiated in the 
same individual as the realized property. In contrast, defenders of the 
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dimensioned view take a much wider class of properties as potential 
realizers and hence apply the relevance criterion to produce a view 
of MR that is wider in scope. Proponents of the received view conse- 
quently take the steel and aluminum corkscrews, and the mammalian 
and octopus eyes, as instances of multiple realization, though still 
endorsing the truth of the criterion and denying the colored cork- 
screws are distinct realizations. 

We can therefore see that Shapiro’s main example, and the rele- 
vance criterion drawn from it, do not provide a criticism of proponents 
of the received view of MR, such as Block and Fodor, unless one 
implicitly assumes an account of realization that they dispute. Sha- 
piro’s failure to provide an independent account of the realization 
relation thus apparently leads him implicitly to assume a contentious 
view of the nature of realization without being aware of this. And he 
therefore fails to see how his opponents may be charitably interpreted 
as accepting his main points on their own terms. 

Furthermore, it should now be obvious that the dispute over the 
metaphysics of realization is not separate from the debate over the 
extent of multiple realizability. We have found that both sides should 
endorse the underlying idea of the relevance criterion, but are led 
to different applications of it simply by their opposing metaphysical 
views of realization. The question of the correct account of realization 
is thus inextricably bound-up with the issue of the nature of MR. If 
one therefore assumes a certain view of realization in arguing against 
an opposing position about MR one runs a very real risk of begging 
the question. As we have seen, Shapiro’s key arguments, based upon 
his loaded interpretation of the criterion, plausibly do beg the ques- 
tion against defenders of the received account of MR in just this 
manner. 

III. REALIZATION AND THE NATURE OF SPECIAL SCIENCES 
Building upon his conclusions about MR, as I noted earlier, Shapiro 
also defends a range of further claims about the nature of the special 
sciences and their laws. It is worth briefly examining the dilemma 
Shapiro uses to derive these wider conclusions, for we are now in a 
position to evaluate it more carefully. If we accept his arguments 
about MR, Shapiro asks “why should we think that [the multiple 
realizability thesis] is a coherent thesis at all?” and uses the following 
dilemma to support this point (op. cit., p. 647). Either realizers do, 
or do not, differ in their “causally relevant properties” from realized 
properties. But, on the first horn, if realizers do differ in their “causally 
relevant properties,” then one will have no single realized property 
and hence no multiple realization. On the other horn, if realizers do 
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not differ in their “causally relevant properties,” then one does not 
have distinct realizers and again we have no multiple realization. Thus 
we have no multiple realization! In response to this dilemma, Shapiro 
then outlines what he takes to be a legitimate role for the special 
sciences that slips its horns, albeit a role that differs mabey from 
the received account. 

We can quickly see, however, that commitment to the flat metaphys- 
ics is necessary for any such worrying dilemma to arise. In this case, 
the work is apparently done by the flat view’s assumption that only 
properties of an individual s that literally play the causal of a realized 
property of s can be its realizers. As a result, it is all too easy to 
conclude, as Shapiro apparently does, that if the same causal role is 
played by the relevant realizer properties, then under the causal theory 
of properties one will not have distinct realizer properties and one 
hence lacks distinct realizations. But if one has distinct realizer proper- 
ties then these properties must plausibly play different causal roles 
defining their respective realized property instances and under the 
causal theory the realized properties are thus distinct, again preclud- 
ing multiple realization of a common property. 

Defenders of the dimensioned view ought to object immediately 
to the dilemma that they can make perfectly good sense of a multiple 
realization of a property T where the "causally relevant properties" 
differ. How? They can do this by virtue of the dimensioned view 
allowing realizers to be properties/relations of an individual's constit- 
uents. Although these properties/relations of constituents differ in 
the powers that they contribute, we nonetheless have distinct realiza- 
tions of T because these different properties/relations both result in 
the causal powers individuative of T. This implication of the dimen- 
sioned metaphysics renders the first horn of the dilemma blunt and 
is arguably built into the received view of laws in the special sciences." 
For on the received view, it is argued that these laws often range over 
special science properties whose instances are realized by a heteroge- 


4 One may be concerned about the validity of such reasoning even under the flat 
view For example, in his “Realizaton and Mental Causation,” Shoemaker notes that 
1t is poesible for distinct properties to each contribute the powers individuative of 
some realized property, and in some sense play its causal role, while these properties 
differ in their other contributions of powers. Grven the latter poexibility, even under 
the flat metaphysics, it does not follow that because two property instances contribute 
the powers individuative of some realized property that there cannot be an instance 
of multiple realizanon. For these properties can still be disunct in virtue of differences 
in their other contributions of powers. This provides a potential route to blunt the 
second horn of Shapiro’s dilemma even under the flat view and similar points also 
hold under the dimensioned account. 

‘4 For example, in Fodor's "Special Sciences." 
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neous array of distinct realizer properties/relations instantiated in 
the constituents of individuals having the special science properties. 

Similar points loom large for another recent critique of the received 
view. Clapp has argued at length that disjunctions of predicates may 
refer to a property if all of the predicates refer to, or “overlap on,” a 
common set of causal powers (op. cit, pp. 124-32). Clapp also explic- 
itly assumes the flat view of realization (op. cit, p. 129) which implies 
each realizer of some property H must contribute a common set of 
powers in the powers that individuate H. Building on these claims, 
Clapp argues that a common property will consequently be referred 
to by a disjunction of realizer predicates, that is, a disjunction of 
predicates each of which refers to a realizer of a particular realized 
property. And given this conclusion, Clapp rejects (op. cit, p. 132) a 
central premise of the so-called "argument from multiple realizability" 
that has been used by proponents of the received view, such as Fodor, 
against classical, Nagelian reduction. For the premise in question 
claims that realizer properties will often be heterogeneous and that 
disjunctions of realizer predicates will very often notrefer to acommon 
property (op. cit., p. 122). Taking himself to have undermined one 
of the argument from multiple realizability's premises, Clapp also 
presses a revisionary view of the special sciences. 

Once again, we can see that by themselves Clapp's criticisms do 
not suffice for a legitimate objection to the received view or its weapon 
in the argument from multiple realizability. For as we noted in consid- 
ering Shapiro's dilemma, under the dimensioned metaphysics it is 
simply not true that realizer properties must coninbute a common set 
of powers. Obviously under the dimensioned view, all realizers result 
in the powers of the realized property, but they may, and often do, 
contribute-no common powers, including those individuative of the 
realized property. Consequently, the proponent of the received view 
will deny Clapp's key assumption in his argument to the conclusion 
that disjunctions of realizer predicates must refer to a common prop- 
erty. For the defender of the received view will not accept that realizer 
properties must all be individuated by a common set of powers. Fur- 
thermore, the defender of the received view will presumably reiterate 
the empirical evidence, based upon the realizers often found in con- 
stituents, that they have long argued supports the heterogeneity of 
realizer properties and the consequent implication that realizers often 
contribute no common causal powers. i 

The latter response nicely highlights what we have found about the 
role of the dimensioned account of realization as a keystone of the 
integrated package of claims that constitute the received view. The di 
mensioned account plausibly underpins the received view of the wide 
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extent of MR, the heterogeneity of realizers, and, consequently, its 
distinctive picture of special sciences and their laws. Like Shapiro, 
and again as a result of not distinguishing the different metaphysical 
views of realization, Clapp has failed to appreciate the central role 
that the dimensioned metaphysics plays in the received view. Conse- 
quently, Clapp also fails to see that his assumption of the flat account 
undermines the dialectical effectiveness of his putative objections. 

In concluding, I should again emphasize that many issues about 
multiple realizability, and realization itself, remain unresolved. One 
might therefore try to salvage Shapiro or Clapp’s critiques by provid- 
ing reasons to accept the flat picture of realization instead of the 
dimensioned perspective. But I hold out little hope for such an en- 
deavor. For I have argued elsewhere that there are good reasons to 
reject the flat view in favor of the dimensioned account, since only 
the latter covers all the cases of realization illuminated by the sci- 
ences. More importantly, and whatever the success of the latter 
arguments may be, I have shown here that Shapiro has been too quick 
in his criticisms about MR. Furthermore, I have suggested that Shapiro 
and Clapp's arguments for revisionary views of the special sciences 
and their laws are also ineffective. For we have now found that the 
debates over the natures of realization, MR and the special sciences 
are interconnected. And Shapiro and Clapp both assume the flat 
metaphysics in their criticisms and defenders of received view will use 
their dimensioned account of realization to deny key premises of 
these critiques. 

My final conclusion is therefore that Shapiro's, and Clapp's, recent 
criticisms of the received view of MR and the special sciences beg the 
question or are otherwise ineffective, for their conclusions do not go 
through under the dimensioned account of realization around which 
the received view is arguably founded. Looking more widely, I suggest 
that these failed critiques show that philosophers of psychology must 
pay careful attention to the metaphysics of realization and can only 
benefit by joining the ongoing project of illuminating the natures of 
both the realization relation and multiple realizability. 

CARL GILLETT 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


B See my "The Dimensions of Realization,” and also "Moving beyond the Subset 
Model of Realization.” 
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THE ROLE OF VARIABLES* 


tis generally supposed—by logicians and philosophers alike—that 
we now possess a perfectly good understanding of how variables 
work in the symbolism of logic and mathematics. Once Gottlob 
Frege had provided a clear syntactic account of variables and once 
Alfred Tarski had supplemented this with a rigorous semantic account, 
it would appear that there was nothing more of any significance to 
be said. It seems to me, however, that this common view is mistaken. 
There are deep problems concerning the role of variables that have 
never been properly recognized, let alone solved, and once we attempt 
to solve them we see that they have profound implications not only 
for our understanding of variables but also for our understanding of 
other forms of expression and for the general nature of semantics. 
It is my aim here to say what these problems are, to explain how 
they are to be solved, and to indicate the implications for the rest of 
semantics. I begin with an antinomy concerning the role of variables 
which I believe any satisfactory account of them should solve (section 
I). I then argue that the three main semantical schemes currently 
on the market—the Tarskian, the instantial, and the algebraic—are 
unsuccessful in solving the puzzle (sections 0-11) or in providing a 
satisfactory semantics for first-order logic (sections 1v-v). Finally, I 
offer an alternative scheme that is capable of solving the antinomy 
(section vi) and of providing a more satisfactory semantics for first- 
order logic (section vir). It is based upon a new approach to represen- 
tational semantics, which I call semantic relationism, and I conclude by 


* I should like to thank the members of seminars at St Andrews University, New 
York University and Univermty of Califorma/Los Angeles for helpful discussion. I 
am especially grateful to Ruth Chang and Louis Derosset for their comments on 
earlier drafts. 
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considering the implications of this approach for other topics in 
linguistics and the philosophy of language (section vm). 


I. THE ANTINOMY OF THE VARIABLE 


At the root of the present considerations is a certain puzzle. In order 
to state this puzzle, we shall need to appeal to the notion of semantic 
role. I do not mean this as a technical notion of a kind that one 
might find in a formal semantics, but as a nontechnical notion whose 
application may already be taken to be implicit in our intuitive under- 
standing of a given language or symbolism. For in any meaningful 
expression, there is something conventional about the expression— 
having to do with the actual symbols or words used, and something 
nonconventional—having to do with the linguistic function of those 
symbols or words. And ‘semantic role’ is just my term for this linguistic 
or nonconventional aspect of a meaningful expression. 

In fact, there will be no need, in stating the puzzle, to appeal to 
semantic role per se. For our interest will solely be in whether two 
expressions have the same or a different semantic role. And, of course, 
their having the same, or a different, semantic role is compatible with 
different views as to what that semantic role might be. Indeed, our 
puzzle would appear to arise under any reasonable conception of 
semantic role—be it Russellian, Fregean, or of some other kind. 

Now for the puzzle. Suppose that we have two variables, say ‘x’ and 
‘y; and suppose that they range over the same domain of individuals, 
say the domain of all reals. Then it appears as if we wish to say 
contradictory things about their semantic role. For when we consider 
their semantic role in two distinct expressions—such as ‘x > 0’ and 
‘y > 0’, we wish to say that their semantic role is the same. Indeed, 
this would appear to be as clear a case as any of a mere "conventional" 
or “notational” difference; the difference is merely in the choice of 
the symbol and not in its linguistic function. On the one hand, when 
we consider the semantic role of the variables in the same expression— 
such as ‘x > y'—then it seems equally clear that their semantic role 
is different. Indeed, it is essential to the linguistic function of the 
expression as a whole that it contains two distinct variables, not two 
occurrences of the same variable, and presumably this is because the 
roles of the distinct variables are not the same. 

Generalizing from our example, we arrive at the following two 
claims: ' 


Semantic Sameness (SS): Any two variables (ranging over a given domain 
of objects) have the same semantic role; and 

Semantic Difference (SD): Any two variables (ranging over a given domain 
of objects) have a different semantic role. 
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Yet we cannot univocally maintain both (at least given that there are 
at least two variables!). 

We might call this puzzle the antimony of the vanable. It was first 
stated by Bertrand Russell, though in ontological rather than semanti- 
cal fashion. He writes, "x is, in some sense, the object denoted by any 
term; yet this can hardly be strictly maintained, for different variables 
may occur in a proposition, yet the object denoted by any term, one 
would suppose, is unique." It also bears a close affinity with Frege’s 
puzzle concerning names,’ though with variables taking the place 
of names. 

Clearly, any resolution of the conflict between (SS) and (SD) must 
begin by locating an ambiguity in the phrase 'same semantic role'. 
Whatever the sense in which the variables x and y are semantically 
the same in ‘x > 0’ and ‘y > 0' cannot be the sense in which they 
fail to be semantically the same in ‘x > y’. Now as a first stab towards 
locating the ambiguity, we might appeal to a notion of context. The 
variable ‘x’ in the context of the formula ‘x > 0’ plays the same 
semantic role as the variable 'y in the context of the formula ‘y > 0’. 
On the other hand, the two variables x and y will play different 
semantic roles within the context of the single formula ‘x > y. Thus 
(SS) will hold for sameness of semantic role in the crosscontextual 
sense while (SD) will hold for difference of semantic role in the 
iniracontextual sense; and, given the ambiguity in the respective 
senses of "same" and *different" role, contradiction may be avoided. 

Natural as this response may be, it does not really solve the puzzle 
but merely pushes its solution back a step. For why do we say that the 
variables x and y have a different semantic role in ‘x > y? Clearly, it 
has to do with the fact that the occurrence of y cannot be replaced 
by x without a change in semantic role; the role of the pair of distinct 
variables x, y in ‘x < y' is different from the role of the pair of the 
identical variables x, x in ‘x < x’. In other words, the intracontextual 
difference in semantic role between the variables x and y within the 
single formula ‘x > y amounts to a crosscontextual difference in 
semantic role between the pair of variables x, y in ‘x > y and the 
pair of variables x, x in ‘x > x’. And, in general, to say that there is 
an intracontextual difference between x and y, in the intended sense, 
is just to say that there is crosscontextual difference between the pairs 
of variables x, y and x, x 


‘In 898 of Prinapiss of Mathematics (London: Allen and Unwin, 1903). 

* Stated at the beginning of “Uber Sinn und Bedeutung," republished as “On 
Sense and Reference" in Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, 
Peter T. Geach and Max Black, eds. (New York: Oxford, 1952). 
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We may therefore state (SS) and (SD) in the following form: 


(SS)': There is no crosscontextual difference in semantic role between 
the variables x and x, and 

(SD)': There is a crosscontextual difference in semantic role between 
the pair of variables x, y and the pair x, x, 


using an univocal notion of semantic role throughout. 

In contrast to the earlier formulation, there is now no explicit 
contradiction. But there is still a difficulty in seeing how the two 
claims, (SS)' and (SD)', might be reconciled. For how can there be 
a crosscontextual difference in semantic role between the pair of 
variables x, yand the pair x, x unless there isa crosscontextual semantic 
difference between the variables x and y themselves? What else could 
account for the difference in semantic role between the pairs x, y and 
x, x except a semantic difference in the individual variables x and y? 
Or to put it another way, if there is a semantic difference between x, 
y and x, x, then there must be a semantic difference between x and 
x and it is hard to see why this difference should only be “turned 
on" or made manifest when the variables are used in the same context 
and not when they are used in different contexts. 

The puzzle therefore remains; and any solution to the puzzle should 
either explain how (SS)' and (SD)' might be compatible, notwith- 
standing appearances to the contrary, or it must explain how one of 
(SS)' or (SD)' might reasonably be rejected. 


II. THE TARSKIAN APPROACH 


It might be thought that the solution to our puzzle should be sought 
in the various semantics that have been developed for the language 
of predicate logic. After all, itis presumably the aim of these semantics 
to account for the semantic role of the expressions with which they 
deal; and so we should expect them to account, in particular, for the 
semantic role of variables. 

When we turn to the various semantics that have in fact been 
developed, however, we find them entirely unsuited to the purpose. 
Let us begin with the most familiar of them, that of Tarski.’ The 
reader will recall that the Tarski semantics proceeds by characterizing 


* In “Der Wahrheitsbegriff in den Formalisierten Sprachen," Studia Philosophica, 1 
(1933): 261—405, and republished in translation m Logic, Semantics, and Metamathemat 
ics (New York: Oxford, 1955), pp. 152-278. There are other approaches to the 
semantics of first-order logic—for example, my own approach in terms of arbitrary 
objects in Reasom:ng with Arbitrary Objects (New York: Blackwell, 1985) —that I have 
not considered. But I do not believe that there are any more successful in dealing 
with the antinomy. 
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a relation of satisfaction between assignments and formulas. To fix 
our ideas, let us suppose that the variables of our language are x, 
%,... and that the domain of discourse is @. We may then take an 
assignment to be a function taking each variable of the language into 
an individual from 27 and the semantics will specify—by means either 
of a definition or of a set of axioms—what it is for each kind of 
formula to be satisfied by an assignment. It will state for example that 
an assignment satisfies the formula — B just in case it fails to satisfy B 
or that an assignment satisfies the formula VxB just in case every 
xvariant of the assignment (differing at most on the value assigned 
to x) satisfies B. 

Now what account, within the framework of the Tarski semantics, 
can be given of the semantic role of the variables? There would appear 
to be only two options. The first is to take the semantic role of a 
variable to be given by its range of values (the domain Ø in the case 
above). Indeed, quite apart from the connection with the Tarski 
semantics, this is the usual way of indicating how a variable is to be 
interpreted: one specifies its range of values; and that is it. 

This approach does indeed account for the fact that the semantic 
role of any two variables x and y (with an identical range of values) 
is the same. But it does nothing to account for the semantic difference 
between the pairs of variables x, y and x, x; and nor is any reason 
given for denying that there is an intuitive difference in semantic role. 

The other option is to take the semantic role of a variable to be 
what one might call its semantic value under the given semantics. The 
semantic values are those entities which are assigned (or which might 
be taken to be assigned) to the meaningful expressions of the lan- 
guage and with respect to which the semantics for the language is 
compositional. When we examine the Tarski semantics, we see that 
the semantic value of an open formula (one possibly containing free 
variables) might be taken to be the function that takes each assign- 
ment into the “truth value" of the formula under that assignment 
(the TRUE if the formula is satisfied by the assignment and the FALSE 
otherwise) and, similarly, the semantic value of an open term might 
be taken to be the function that takes each assignment into the 
denotation of the term under that assignment. Thus the semantic 
value of the formula ‘x > 0’ (under the natural interpretation of the 
language) would be the function that takes any assignment into TRUE 
if the number it assigns to x is positive and into FALSE otherwise; 
and the semantic value of the term ‘x + y would be the function 
which takes an assignment into the sum of the numbers which it 
assigns to x and y. We then easily see that the Tarski semantics is 
compositional with respect to the semantic values as so conceived; it 
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“computes” the semantic value of a complex expression on the basis of 
the semantic values of the simpler expressions from which it is derived. 

Under this approach, the semantic value of a variable x will be a 
special case of the semantic value of a term; it will be a function which 
takes each assignment into the individual which it assigns to x. It is 
therefore clear, if we identify semantic roles and semantic values, that 
xand 5 will differ in their semantic roles; for if we take any assignment 
which assigns different individuals to x and y (this requires, of course, 
that there be at least two individuals in the domain), then the semantic 
value of x will deliver the one individual in application to that assign- 
ment while the semantic value of y will deliver the other individual 
in application to the assignment. 

We therefore secure a semantic difference between the pairs x, y 
and x, x under this account of semantic role. But we are at a loss to 
account for the fact that the semantic role of the variables x and y is 
the same; and nor is any reason given for disputing the intuitive 
identity in semantic role. 

There is another, perhaps even more serious, problem with the 
approach. For although it posits a difference between x and y (and 
hence between the pairs x, y and x, x), it does nothing to account for 
the semantic difference. For in the last analysis, the posited difference 
between the semantic values for xand 5 simply turns on the difference 
between the variables x and y themselves. The semantic value of the 
variable x, for example, delivers one individual rather than another 
in application to a given assignment simply because it is the variable 
that it is. Thus what we secure, strictly speaking, is not a semantic 
difference, one lying on the nonconventional side of language, but 
a typographic difference, one lying purely on the conventional side of 
language; and so we have done nothing to account for the semantic 
difference between x and y (or between x, y and x, x). 


III. THE DENIAL OF SEMANTIC ROLE 


In stating the antinomy of the variable, we have presupposed that 
variables have a semantic role; and it might be thought that this is 
the root cause of our difficulties. For it might be thought that our 
understanding of variables is inseparable from their role in quantifica- 
tion or other forms of variable-binding and that any attempt to explain 
the role of free variables, apart from their connection with the appara- 
tus of binding, must therefore fail. 

There is a familiar approach to the semantics of predicate logic that 
appears to lend some support to this point of view. Forin attempting to 
provide a semantics for quantified sentences, we face a problem that 
is in some ways analogous to our antinomy. We wish to assign a 
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semantic value to a quantified sentence, such as ‘dx(x > 0)’; and we 
naturally do this on the basis of the semantic value assigned to the 
open sentence ‘x > 0’ that is governed by the quantifier. But, given 
that ‘x > 0’ and ‘y > 0’ are mere notational variants, they should be 
assigned the same semantic value; and so we should assign the same 
semantic value to ‘Jx(x > 0)’ and ‘4x(y > 0)’—which is clearly unac- 
ceptable. 

Now one solution to this problem is to deny that the semantic value 
of ‘dx(x > 0)’ is to be assigned on the basis of the semantic value 
assigned to ‘x > 0’; and once this line is adopted, then consistency 
demands that we never appeal to the semantic value of an open 
expression in determining the semantic value of a closed expression. 
In other words, the semantics for closed expressions should be “auton- 
omous" in the sense of never making a detour through the semantics 
of open expressions. 

There are two main ways in which autonomy of this sort might 
be achieved. I call them the instantial and the algebraic approaches 
respectively. According to the first, the semantic value of a quantified 
sentence such as '1x(x > 0)’ is made to depend upon the semantic 
value of a closed instance ‘c > 0' (for example, ‘3 > 0’). The intuitive 
idea behind this proposal is that, given an understanding of a closed 
instance 'c > 0’, we thereby understand what it is for an arbitrary 
individual to satisfy the condition of being greater than 0 and are 
thereby in a position to understand what it is for some individual or 
other to satisfy this condition.‘ 

According to the second approach, the semantic value of a quantified 
sentence such as '3x(x > 0)’ is made, in the first place, to depend upon 
the semantic value of the corresponding \-term 'Ax(x > 0)’, denoting 
the property of being greater than 0, Of course, this merely pushes the 
problem back a step, since we now need to account for the semantic 
value of the \-terms. But this may be done by successively reducing the 
complexity of the A-terms. The semantic value of Àx— (x > 0), for exam- 
ple, may be taken to be the “negation” of the semantic value of hx(x> 0), 
while the semantic value of Axy(x 5 y V y S x) may be taken to be the 
“disjunction” of the semantic values of Axy(x S y) and Axy(y 5 x). In 
this way, the \-bindings may be driven inwards to the atomic formulas 
of the symbolism and their application to the atomic formulas may 


1 Ur a Dummett, Frege: Philosophy of Language (Cambridge: Harvard, 1973), 
PP- : 
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then be replaced by the application of various “algebraic” operations 
to the properties or relations signified by the primitive predicates. 

In discussing these proposals, it is important to distinguish between 
two rather different questions. The first is whether they are plausible 
or even viable. Can a semantics of the proposed sort be given and, if 
it can, then is it faithful to the way we actually understand the given 
symbolism? The second question is whether open expressions should 
be taken to have a semantic role (which it might then be part of the 
aim of semantics to capture). 

Of course, if there is an autonomous semantics for closed expres- 
sions, then that deprives us of one reason for thinking that open 
expressions have a semantic role, since they are not required to have 
a semantic role in order to account for the semantics of closed expres- 
sions; and I suspect that many philosophers who have been attracted 
to the idea of an autonomous semantics for closed expressions have 
been inclined, on this basis, to reject a semantic role for open expres- 
sions. It seems to me, however, that there are strong independent 
reasons for thinking that open expressions do indeed have a seman- 
tic role. 

The intuitive evidence for this appears to be overwhelming. Surely, 
we are inclined to think, it is at least part of the semantic role of an 
open term to represent a range of values. It is part of the semantic 
role of the term ‘2n’, for example, to represent any even number and 
part of the semantic role of the term ‘a+ + b’ to represent any complex 
number. Just as it is characteristic of a closed term such as ‘2.3’ to 
represent a particular individual, so it is characteristic of an open 
term, such as ‘2n’, to represent a range of different individuals; and 
just as the representation of a particular individual is a semantic 
relationship, so is the representation of a range of individuals. We 
would therefore appear to have as much reason to regard the repre- 
sentation of a range of individuals as a part of the semantic role of 
an open term as we have to regard the representation of a particular 
individual as part of the semantic role of a closed term. 

But the opponent of semantic roles for open expressions is unlikely 
to be impressed with this evidence. For he may argue that, in so far 
as we think of an open expression as having a semantic role, it is 
because we think of its variables as being implicitly bound. There is 
perhaps no need to think of them as being bound by a quantifier, 


* George Bealer is the leading contemporary advocate of this approach—see, for 
example, his “Completeness in the Theory of Propertes, Relations, and Propositions,” 
Journal of Symbohc Logic, XLV, 2 (1988): 415-26. 
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thus there is no need to think of us as always using these expressions 
to express thoughts, but there must at least be some variable-binding 
operator in the background by means of which the supposed semantic 
role of the open expression is to be understood. So, for example, the 
term ‘2n’ might be understood, in so far as it is seen to have a semantic 
role, as doing duty for the set-term ‘{2m n a natural number}’ or 
for the \term ‘An2n’ (denoting the function from each number to 
its double). 

I do not regard this account of the alleged semantic role of open 
expressions as at all plausible. The alleged semantic role of open 
expressions, in terms of its representing a range of values, would 
appear to be perfectly intelligible quite apart from the possible con- 
nection with variable-binding. Indeed, some philosophers have sup- 
posed that certain types of variable—or variablelike expression— 
might not even be subject to quantification or other forms of variable- 
binding. The schematic letters ‘A’ and ' B' of W.V. Quine,’ for example, 
are meant to "stand in" for the sentences of some language and yet 
are not bindable on pain of supposing that the sentences are names 
for some special kind of entity. These schematic letters, as much as 
regular variables, are subject to the antinomy and yet would appear 
to have an independent semantic role. Of course, Quine might be 
mistaken in his reasons for thinking that schematic letters are not 
bindable, but he is surely not mistaken in thinking that their semantic 
role can be understood apart from the connection with quantification 
or other forms of variable binding. 

The opponent of semantic roles for open expressions also faces 
the awkward issue of saying what the implicit binding should be taken 
to be. One wants to say that a term '2n' indifferently represents all 
even natural numbers. Our opponent says that the term can only be 
regarded as having a semantic role in so far as it is implicitly bound. 
But by what? Two obvious candidates, when no sentential context is 
at hand, are given by the setterm '[2n: na natural number}’ and the 
A+term 'Àn.2n'; a less obvious candidate is the arbitrary even number.’ 
Thus it must be supposed that an implicit reference and an implicit 
ontological commitment is made to the set or function or arbitrary 
object, or something else of this sort. But this is both arbitrary and 
gratuitous. For there is no reason to suppose that the implicit refer- 


* As in 81.5 of Methods of Logic (Cambridge: Harvard, 1982). 

7 Asin my article, “A Defence of Arbitrary Objects,” Anstotehan Society, Supplemen- 
tary Volume Lvu (1983): 55-77 (reprinted in Fred Landman and Frank Veldman, 
eds., Varietses of Formal Semantics (Cinnaminson: Foris, 1984), pp 123-42), and in my 
book, Reasoning with Arbitrary Objects. 
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ence is to one of these entities as opposed to the other and it appears 
entirely irrelevant to our use of the term that it should carry any such 
implicit reference or commitment. 

A perhaps even more decisive objection to the position arises from 
the consideration of semantic relationships. Not only do open expres- 
sions appear to have semantic roles, they also appear to enter into 
semantic relationships. For example, the “value” of the term 'n + 1’ 
is always greater than the “value” of ‘n’, though not of ‘m. But how 
is our opponent to account for these apparent semantic relationships? 
If he takes the variables of each term, taken on its own, to be implicitly 
bound, he is sunk: for then 'n + 1’ will signify the successor function, 
say, and 'n' the identity function, and so we will lose the special 
semantic relationship that holds between 'n + 1' and 'n' as opposed 
to ‘n + I’ and ‘m. He must therefore take the variables of the two 
terms to be somehow simultaneously bound. He must say something 
like: what accounts for the apparent semantic relationship between 
‘n + I’ and ‘r is the fact that the quantified sentence 'Vn(n + 1 > 
n)' is true. But it seems bizarre to suppose that one must create this 
artificial context in which both terms occur in order to explain the 
semantic relationship between them. What kind of strange semantic 
relationship between the terms is it that can only be explained by 
embedding them within a richer language? Indeed, the proposed 
explanation of the semantic relationship presupposes that the relevant 
semantic features of the terms are preserved when they are embedded 
in the context of a single sentence; and so unless we had some inde- 
pendent way of explaining what that semantic relationship was, we 
would have no way to say what the presupposition was or whether it 
was correct. 

If this is right, then the independent semantic role of open expres- 
sions is not to be denied and the antinomy is not to be solved by 
denying that they have such a role. 


IV. THE INSTANTIAL APPROACH 


I have so far left open the question of whether there might be an 
autonomous semantics for closed expressions, one not taking a detour 
through open expressions. But it seems to me that no such semantics 
is viable—or, at least, plausible. That this is so is not important for 
solving the antinomy, but it is important for understanding the signifi- 
cance of its solution. For if a semantics for quantification or for other 
forms of variable binding must proceed by providing a semantics for 
open expressions then it should provide, in particular, a semantical 
account of free variables; and so no such account can be considered 
satisfactory unless it shows how the antinomy is to be solved. Thus 
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the failure of existing semantics to solve the antinomy is a mark of their 
inadequacy; they do not properly, or fully, reveal our understanding of 
variables. 

As I have mentioned, there are two main forms of autonomous 
semantics, the instantial and the algebraic, though the reasons for 
thinking them unsatisfactory are somewhat different. Let us begin 
with the instantial approach, which I regard as a closer approximation 
to how a satisfactory semantics should proceed. 

According to this approach, it will be recalled, a closed quantified 
sentence, such as 1xB(x) is to be understood on the basis of one of its 
instances B(c)—the intuitive idea being that from an understanding of 
B(c), we may acquire an understanding of what it is for an arbitrary 
individual to satisfy the condition denoted by B( ) and that, from 
this, we may then acquire an understanding of what it is for this 
condition to be satisfied by some individual or other. But although 
the intuitive idea behind the proposal may be clear, it is far from 
clear how the proposal is to be made precise. 

A certain semantic value is to be assigned to a closed instance B(c) 
of the existential sentence 31xB(x). Let us call it a “proposition,” 
though without any commitment to what it is. A certain condition is 
then to be determined on the basis of this proposition. But how? We 
took it to be the condition denoted by the scheme B( ) which results 
from removing all displayed occurrences of the term c from B(c). 
This suggests that the condition should likewise be taken to be the 
result of removing all corresponding occurrences of the individual 
denoted by c from the given proposition; indeed, we are given no 
other indication of how the condition might be determined. It must 
therefore be presupposed that there is an operation of "abstraction" 
which, in application to any proposition and any occurrences of an 
individual in that proposition, will result in a certain condition or 
propositional "form" in which the given occurrences of the individual 
have been removed. Once given such a form, we may then take 
quantified sentence 1xB(x) to predicate "existence" of it. 

Now a great deal more needs to be said about the operation of 
abstraction before we have a precisely formulated semantics* But 
one thing is clear. The use of such an operation in formulating the 
semantics for predicate logic is not compatible with an extensional 
approach, one in which we take cognizance only of the individuals 


* Some hints at how a semanucs of this sort might be developed are given in my 
paper, "The Problem of De Re Modality," in Joseph Almog, John Perry, and Howard 
Wettstein, eds, Themes from Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 1989), pp. 197-272, here pp. 
237-38. I hope to deal with the matter more fully elsewhere. 
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denoted by the closed terms, the extensions of the predicates, and 
the truth values of the sentences. For if there is to be a meaningful 
operation of abstraction, then the propositions to which it is to be 
applied must to some extent share in the structure of the sentences 
by which they are expressed; they must contain individuals in a way 
analogous to the way in which the sentences contain terms; and it 
must make sense to remove the individuals from the propositions in 
a way that is analogous to the removal of terms from a sentence. But 
clearly, there is nothing in an extensional approach that would enable 
us to make sense of such ideas. 

So much the worse, one might think, for the extensional approach. 
But however sympathetic one might be to alternative semantic ap- 
proaches, it is hard to believe that our current problems lie in the 
adherence to extensionality. After all, the extensionalist credentials 
of variables are as good as they get: they simply range over a given 
domain of individuals without the intervention of different senses for 
different individuals and without the need for different senses by 
which the domain might be picked out for different variables. It is 
therefore hard to see why the addition of variables to a language that 
was otherwise in conformity with extensional principles should give 
rise to any essential difficulties. If the extensional project fails, it 
cannot be because the variables carry some hidden intensional freight. 

There is in any case another, more subtle, difficulty with the in- 
stantial approach which not even the intensional form of semantics 
is able to solve. For it is a mistake to suppose that our understanding 
of the quantified sentence is dered from our understanding of a 
particular instance since there may be no particular instance that we 
are in a position to understand. Suppose, for example, that the vari- 
ables range over all points in abstract Euclidean space. Then it is 
impossible to name any particular point. But if we are capable of 
understanding any instance of the quantified sentence then, a fortiori, 
we are incapable of deriving our understanding of the quantified 
sentence from an understanding of an instance. 

Of course, what we really wanted to say was that the understanding 
of 3xB(x) should be derived from our understanding of an arbitrary 
instance. We have seen that this should not be taken to mean that 
our understanding of 1xB(x) derives from our understanding of some 
particular instance, though it does not matter which. But then what 
does it mean? 

The only reasonable view seems to be that our understanding of 
3xB(x) should be taken to derive from our general understanding 
of B(x), that is, from our understanding of the proposition expressed 
by B(x) for any given value of the variable x. But the idea of a closed 
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instance then falls to the wayside and we are left with the idea of 
understanding the quantified sentence 3xB(x) in terms of the corre- 
sponding open sentence B(x). Thus we see that the instantial ap- 
proach, when properly understood, does not even constitute an auton- 
omous form of semantics. 


V. THE ALGEBRAIC APPROACH 


Under the alternative autonomous approach, the apparatus of bind- 
ing is traded in for an algebra of operations, with that apparatus 
serving, in effect, as a device to indicate how tbe semantic value for 
a whole sentence is to be generated from the properties and relations 
expressed by the primitive predicates that it contains. In this case, 
there is no difficulty in making the semantics precise or in presenting 
it in extensional form. But there is a difficulty in seeing how to extend 
it beyond the standard symbolism of predicate logic. 

One difficulty of this sort arises from the use of quantifiers that 
apply to several variables at once, though in no set order. We might 
have a quantifier 'always', for example, that implicitly quantifies over 
all variables *in sight." Let us symbolize it by 'V' (without attached 
variables) and take ‘VA’ to indicate that ‘A’ holds no matter what 
values are assumed by the free variables occurring in ‘A’. The question 
now arises as to how the algebraist is to understand a sentence such 
as ‘V(x + y = y + x)'? Clearly, he must understand it in terms of 
the application of a universality operator to a À-term constructed from 
‘x + y= y + x. But which Àterm? There would appear to be only 
two options: (i) it is a Aterm, ‘Axy (x + 9 = y + x)’ or Ayx (x + y= 
y + x)’, in which the variables attached to the A-symbol are taken to 
occur in a set order; (ii) it is a Aterm, ‘A(x + y= y + x)’, in which 
the A-symbol is taken, like the quantifier-symbol V, to apply to all free 
variables in sight, though in no set order. 

But the first option gives a more specific meaning to the sentence 
than it actually appears to possess. We must therefore either arbitrarily 
adopt one interpretation over another or attribute to the sentence 
an indeterminacy in meaning which it does not seem to have. And 
one should not think that the relevant order might be given by the 
standard alphabetic order of the variables or by the order in which 
they occur in the formula that follows the quantifier, for we might 
take the variables to be symbols—such as ‘# or ‘*’—which are not 


? Mathematicians sometimes use the strict equality sign ‘=’ in this way. ‘x+y 
gtx, for example, is used to indicate the universal truth of * xtymyt xi A 
annilar difficulty arses for branching quantifiers, since the different "branches" of 
the quantifier do not occur in a set order 
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alphabetized in any given order and the formula might be written in 
a nonlinear notation from which no set order of occurrence can 
be discerned.” 

The second option is clearly more faithful to our semantic inten- 
tions. But it plays havoc with the idea of distributing the binders 
across the logical connectives. For, on pain of reintroducing an arbi 
trary order on the variables, a \-term such as A(x > y) will have to 
symbolize a relation that is neutral between the "biased" relations 
symbolized by Axy (x > y) and Ayx(x > y).” But this means that, when 
we push the binder à through A(x > y V y > x) in order to obtain 
the disjunction of the relations symbolized by A(x > y) and A(y> x), 
we will lose track of the alignment between the variables in the two 
disjuncts and will therefore be unable to distinguish, in the way we 
should, between A(x > y Y y> x) and A(x > » V x» y). 

Another difficulty of the same sort arises from the use of modal 
and other intensional operators. Suppose that we add an operator 
‘O’ for necessity to the symbolism for first-order logic and that we 
take the quantifiers to be “actualist’-—ranging, in each possible world, 
over the objects that exist in that world. Consider now the algebraist’s 
treatment of L(x = x) and of D3 y(y = x). In conformity with the 
algebraic approach, Ax[l(x = x) should be understood to signify the 
result of applying some operation, call it necessitation, to the property 
(of selfidentity) signified by Ax(x = x) and AxL135(3 = x) should be 
understood to signify the result of applying this same operation to 
the property (of existence) signified by Axdy(y = x). But un- 
der an actualist interpretation of the quantifier (and hence also of 
A-binding), Ax(x = x) and Axd9(y = x) will be modally indistinguish- 
able—they will be true, in each possible world, of the individuals that 
exist in that world. And this presumably means that [](x = x) and 
of O4y(y = x) will be modally indistinguishable—which, of course, 
they are not, since the first is satisfied by any individual whatever while 
the second is only satisfied by the individuals that necessarily exist. 

The general point is that the success of the algebraic approach 
depends upon presupposing the truth of certain “distribution” princi- 
ples and there is no reason, in general, to suppose that such principles 
will be true. But a satisfactory account of quantification should be 





10 As with the notation for fractions or determmants: 5 = 5 and M = pal 





! For more on the idea of a neutral relation, see my article "Neutral Relations,” 
Review, crx, 1 (2000): 1-85 
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general and should not depend, for its success, on special features 
of the language to which it is applied. 

Another serious difficulty with the approach is that it requires us, 
at almost every turn, to make arbitrary decisions about the interpreta- 
tion of the symbolism, decisions which have no counterpart in our actual 
understanding of the symbolism. Let me merely give one illustration. 
When we push the X-operators through logically complex formulas, we 
will eventually reach A-terms of the form \%42%...%/j-..Jxo in which the 
binder Ax...%, governs an atomic formula Php... (and where some 
of the variables J, 5,..., Ya may, of course, be the same as one another 
and the same as some of the variables x, »x,..., Xa). How then are these 
terms to be interpreted? 

Presumably, in keeping with the algebraic approach, we should 
take Xa»... x, Py... to signify the result of applying some operation 
to the relation F signified by the predicate F. So, for example, AxFixx 
will indicate the reflexive version of F while AyxFxy will signify the 
converse of F (at least, if AxyFxy signifies F itself). But what of the 
operation itself? It must presumably be determined on the basis of 
the relative disposition of the variables ::,...x, in the binder and of 
the variables »»...¥, in the atomic formula. But there are different 
ways in which this might be done; and nothing to choose between 
them. Consider AzxPxz, for example. We could take this to be the 
result of first forming the “converse” AzxyFyz of AxyzFxyz and then 
forming the reflexive version AzxFxzz of the converse, or we could 
take it to be the result of first forming the reflexive version AxzPoz 
of AxyxPiez and then forming the converse \zxFiex of the reflexive 
version; and similarly, and to a much greater degree, for other cases. 
These choices do not correspond to anything in our actual under- 
standing of the symbolism; and so, again, we face the awkward choice 
of making the interpretation either arbitrarily specific or unaccept- 
ably indeterminate. 

The algebraic approach is best viewed as an attempt to see the 
symbolism of first-order logic as something which it is not. What it 
provides, in effect, is a translation from a language with variables to 
one without variables. A A-term such as AzxPoz, for example, may be 
taken to be equivalent in meaning to a term Refl(Conv(F)), indicating 
the application of reflexive and converse operations to the relation 
signified by A and all appeal to variables in the target language is 
thereby made to disappear. But in making the transition to a variable- 
free notation, not only are we forced to make arbitrary decisions 
about how tbe translation should go; we thereby lose what is most 
distinctive about the use of variables. For instead of being treated as 
devices of reference, albeit of a special sort, they are treated as more 
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or less oblique ways to indicate the application of various operations 
within a calculus of relations. The problem of understanding our use 
of variables is not explained, but side-stepped. 


VI. THE RELATIONAL APPROACH 


I now wish to indicate how I think the antinomy is to be solved and 
how a more satisfactory semantics for the symbolism of first-order 
logic might thereby be developed. 

I agree with the autonomous approach in thinking that the formula- 
tion of the antinomy embodies a false presupposition. But the false 
presupposition lies not in the attribution of a semantic role to free 
variables but in the presumption that there is conflict between the 
sameness in semantic role of x and 5, on the one hand, and the 
difference in semantic role of x, y and x, x, on the other ((SS)’ and 
(SD)' above). 

There are, I believe, two things that stand in the way of our seeing 
how these attributions of sameness and difference might be recon- 
ciled. The first concerns a possible ambiguity in the notion of semantic 
role. We have already had occasion to distinguish between sameness 
or difference of semantic role across contexts and within a given con- 
text. But there is, J believe, another ambiguity in the notion of seman- 
tic role that might stand in the way of seeing how reconciliation is to 
be achieved. 

This may be brought to light by considering the following argument 
against reconciliation. Suppose, in conformity with (SD)', that the 
semantic roles of the pair x, y and of the pair x, x are not the same. 
Then it may be argued that the semantic roles of the individual 
variables x and 5 cannot be the same, in contradiction to (SS)'. For 
x, when paired with x, has the same semantic role as x, x whereas y, 
when paired with x, does not have the same semantic role as x, x. 
The variables therefore differ in respect of whether their pairing 
with x gives something with the same semantic role as x, x; and this 
difference, presumably, is a semantic difference. 

It is not to be denied that there is a semantic difference of the 
presumed sort between x and y. But it is not in this sense that we wish 
to deny that there is a semantic difference between x and y. To see 
how this is so, let us distinguish between the intrinsic (or nonrelational) 
and the extrinsic (or relational) semantic features of an expression. 
The intrinsic semantic features of an expression, in contrast to its 
extrinsic semantic features, do not concern its semantic relationship 
to other expressions. Thus it will be an intrinsic semantic feature of 
the predicate ‘doctor’ that it is true of doctors but not an intrinsic 
semantic feature that it is synonymous with 'physician'. Likewise, the 
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intrinsic semantic features of a pair of expressions will consist of those 
semantic relationships between the expressions which do not concern 
their semantic relationship to yet further expressions. Thus it will be 
an intrinsic semantic feature of the pair ‘doctor’, ‘physician’ that they 
are synonymous, although not that they are both synonymous with 
‘licensed medical practitioner’. 

Now what the above argument shows is that if there is an intrinsic 
semantic difference between the pairs of variables x, y and x, x, then 
there will be an extrinsic semantic difference between the individual 
variables x and y themselves (one concerning the relationship of each 
to the variable x). But in asserting that the semantic role of x and y 
is the same, we only wish to assert that their intrinsic semantic features 
are the same; and in asserting that the semantic roles of x, y and x, 
xare different, we mean to assert that their intrinsic semantic features 
are different. Thus the present difficulty will not arise as long as we 
always take semantic role to be intrinsic. 

The other impediment to reconciliation rests upon a mistake in 
doctrine rather than upon a failure to recognize a distinction. Let it 
be granted that the relevant notion of semantic role is both crosscon- 
textual and intrinsic. Still, it might be asked, how can there be a 
difference in the intrinsic semantic relationships holding between 
each of two pairs of expressions without there being a difference in 
the intrinsic semantic features of the expressions themselves? Thus 
given a difference in relationship between the pairs ‘doctor’, ‘doctor’ 
and 'doctor', 'dentist' (with the one pair being synonymous and the 
other not), there must be a difference in meaning between 'doctor' 
and ‘dentist’. Similarly, given that there is a difference in the semantic 
relationships holding between the pairs x, y and x, x, must there not 
be a difference in meaning between x and ẹ Indeed, without such a 
difference, we would have, in each case, a pair of synonymous expres- 
sions; and it is then hard to see how they could give rise to a difference 
in relationship. But if the variables differ in meaning, one must have 
one meaning and the other another meaning; and this will be a 
difference in their intrinsic semantic features. 

According to this view, then, there can be no difference in intrinsic 
semantic relationship without a difference in intrinsic semantic fea- 
ture. All differences in meaning must be attributable to intrinsic 
differences; and any attempt to reconcile the attributions of semantic 
sameness and difference is therefore doomed to fail. 

It has to be acknowledged that this view of meaning—what we 
might call semantical intrinsicalism—is extremely plausible. But it is 
false; and a careful examination of the behavior of variables indicates 
how. Suppose again, to fix our ideas, that we are dealing with a 
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language that contains the variables x, x» %,.... How then is their 
semantic behavior to be described? For simplicity, let us suppose that 
their semantic behavior is to be described entirely in extensional 
terms, since nothing in our argument will turn upon allowing inten- 
sional elements to appear in the description. 

Now we should certainly specify the range of values each variable 
can assume and, of course, as long as the language is “one-sorted,” 
the range of values for each variable will be the same. Now normally, 
in providing some kind of semantical description of the variables, 
nothing more is said (perhaps because of the grip of intrinsicalist 
doctrine). But something more does need to be said. For we should 
specify not only which values each single variable can assume, when 
taken on its own, but also which values several variables can assume, 
when taken together. We should specify, for example, not only that 
x; can assume the number 2 as a value, say; and x, the number 3 but 
also that x, and % can simultaneously assume the numbers 2 and 3 as 
values; and, in general, we should state that the variables take their 
values independently of one another, that a variable can take any 
value from its range regardless of which values the other variables 
might assume. 

It is important to appreciate here that it does not follow, simply 
from the specification of a range of values for each variable, which 
values the variables can simultaneously assume. One might adopt the 
proposal from Ludwig Wittgenstein's Tractatus, for example, and disal- 
low distinct variables from taking the same value; or, at the other 
extreme, one might insist that distinct variables should always assume 
the same value (treating them, in effect, as strict notational variants 
of one another); and there are, of course, numerous other possibilit- 
ies. Thus the fact that distinct variables assume values in complete 
independence of one another is an additional piece of information 
concerning their semantic behavior, one not already implicit in the 
specification of their range. 

Once we have specified the range and the independence in value, 
we will then have a complete description of the semantic behavior of 
the variables; there is nothing more (at least at the extensional level) 
to be said about their role. But if this is so, then it is clear that the 
intrinsicalist doctrine, no difference in semantic relationship. without a 
difference in semantic feature, must fail. For the intrinsic semantic features 
of any two variables will be the same—it will in effect be given by the 
specification of their range, whereas the intrinsic semantic features 
of the pairs 4, x» say, and x, x, will be different, since the former 
will assume any pair of values from the given range while the latter 
will only assume identical pairs of values. If we are merely informed 
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of the intrinsic semantic features of two variables, then we cannot 
tell whether they assume their values independently of one another 
(should they be distinct) or whether they always assume the same 
value (should they be the same). 

It is thus by giving up the intrinsicalist doctrine, plausible as it 
initially appears to be, that the antinomy is to be solved. We must 
allow that any two variables will be semantically the same, even though 
pairs of identical and of distinct variables are semantically different, 
and we should, in general, be open to the possibility that the meaning 
of the expressions of a language is to be given in terms of their 
semantic relationships to one another. 

Formally, the situation is analogous to failures in the identity of 
indiscernibles. Consider Max Black’s example of two distinct but indis- 
cernible spheres.” Just as there is no intrinsic spatial difference be- 
tween the two spheres (once we reject absolute space), so there is no 
intrinsic semantic difference between two variables. And just as there 
may be an intrinsic spatial difference between two pairs of spheres— 
since identical spheres will be coincident whereas distinct spheres will 
not be, so there may be an intrinsic semantical difference between 
pairs of variables. From this perspective, then, the lesson to be drawn 
from the antinomy is that semantics provides another, though less 
familiar, example of an aspect of “reality” in which things can only 
be distinguished in terms of their relations to one another, though 
not in terms of their intrinsic features. 


VII. RELATIONAL SEMANTICS FOR FIRST-ORDER LOGIC 


I now wish to consider how the relational solution to the antinomy 
is capable of yielding a more satisfactory semantics for the symbolism 
of first-order logic. I deal first with the case of free variables, which is 
somewhat more straightforward, and then consider the complications 
that arise from the use of bound variables. 

I take it to be the aim of a semantics for a given language to account 
for the semantic behavior of its expressions. This is usually done by 
assigning a semantic value to each meaningful expression of the 
language, with the semantic value of a complex expression being 
determined on the basis of the semantic values of the simpler expres- 
sions from which it is syntactically derived. The semantic value of 
each expression is naturally taken to correspond to its intrinsic seman- 
tic role; and so, given the truth of semantic intrinsicalism, the assign- 


2 ©The Identity of Indiscernibles,” in Michael Loux, ed., Universals and Particulars 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1970), pp 204-16 
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ment of semantic values to the expressions of a language should then 
be sufficient to determine their semantic behavior. 

But we have seen that the doctrine of semantic intrinsicalism should 
be abandoned; there are intrinsic semantic relationships between 
expressions that are not grounded in their intrinsic semantic role. 
This means that the aim of semantics should be reconceived. For it 
is no longer sufficient to assign semantic values to expressions; we 
should also take account of semantic relationships between expres- 
sions that may not be grounded in their intrinsic semantic features. 
Let us use semantic connection as the formal counterpart, within a 
semantics, to the informal notion of semantic relationship (just as 
semantic value is the formal counterpart, within a semantics, to the 
informal notion of semantic role). A semantics should concern itself, 
then, with the assignment of semantic connections, and not merely 
with the assignment of semantic values. 

Indeed, we should go further still. It is not that semantic inquiry, 
as it is usually conceived, needs to be supplemented by an account of 
semantic connection. For, given that there are irreducible semantic 
relationships among expressions, one can reasonably expect that the 
semantic value of certain complex expressions will depend on the 
semantic connections among the simpler expressions from which it 
is derived, and not merely on their semantic values. Thus semantic 
connection should replace semantic value as the principal object of 
semantic inquiry and the aim of semantics should be to determine 
the semantic connections among expressions on the basis of the 
semantic connections among simpler expressions. 

Following through this strategy, the semantics for a given language 
will eventually terminate in the “lexical semantics,” which accounts 
for the behavior of those expressions, the “lexical items,” that are not 
derived from any other expressions. However, the lexical semantics, 
like the semantics as a whole, must now be taken to assign semantic 
connections to the lexical items, and not merely semantic values. It 
is on the basis of these “primitive” semantic connections that the 
semantic connections among all expressions of the language will ult- 
mately be determined. This is the general idea of a relational se- 
mantics. 

If we are to apply this general idea to the language of first-order 
logic, then we must first have some conception of what we want the 
semantic connections to be. This may be obtained by generalizing 
the notion ofa value range for a variable. The value range of a variable 
is the set of values it is capable of assuming. Similarly, given a sequence 
of expressions, we may take its value range—or semantic connec- 
tion—to be the set of sequences of values that the expressions are 
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simultaneously capable of assuming. So, for example, the semantic 
connection on the sequence of expressions ‘x + y, ‘x > y, 'z will 
include the sequence of values 5, FALSE, 6 (obtained under the 
assignment of 2 to ‘x’, 8 to ‘y’ and 6 to ‘z’) and the sequence 6, TRUE, 
2 (obtained under the assignment of 4 to ‘x’, 2 to ‘y and 2 to ‘z’). It 
should be noted that the semantic connections are entirely nontypo- 
graphic; they contain no trace of language and there is therefore no 
danger of the semantics being implicitly typographic. 

We must now show how to determine the semantic connection on 
any given sequence of expressions—starting with the lexical semantics, 
for the very simplest expressions, and then successively working 
through more and more complicated forms of expression. The lexical 
semantics is, for the most part, straightforward: extensions should be 
assigned to predicates, denotations to constants, and functions to 
function symbols. However, we now include variables within the lexi- 
con and so the lexical semantics should also specify the semantic 
connection on any sequence of variables. Suppose that we are given 
the sequence of variables x, y, x, y, for example. Then in conformity 
with our understanding that distinct variables take values indepen- 
dently of one another and that identical variables take the same value, 
the semantic connection on this sequence should be the set of all 
quadruples a, 4, a æ of individuals from the domain for which a = o 
and 4 = æ And, in general, the semantic connection on the variables 
X, X»..., % Should be taken to be the set of all ntples a, a,..., a 
of individuals from the domain for which a, = a whenever x, = x 
(1s i € j S n). It is at this point that relationism enters the seman- 
tic scene.” 

The semantics must now be extended to complex terms. Let us 
consider, by way of example, the complex terms x.x and x.y. The first 
should have as its value range the set of all nonnegative reals; and 
the second should have as its value range the set of all reals whatever. 
How do we secure this result? If we let the value range of x.x simply 
be a function of the value range of x and of x, and similarly for x.y, 
then we cannot distinguish between them, since the value ranges of 
x and of y are the same. However, we take the value range of x.x to 
be a function of the semantic connection on x, xand the value range 
of x.y to be a function of the semantic connection on x, y. But these 
semantic connections differ, as we have seen, the first comprising all 
identical pairs of reals and the second comprising all pairs of reals 
whatever. And there is therefore a corresponding difference in the 


4 The lexical semantcs should also let us combine the connection on two se- 
quences of expressions—such x, yand +, 0—which are independent of one another. 
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value ranges of x.x and x.y, for each will comprise the corresponding 
set of products and will thereby give us the result we want. 

More generally, let us suppose that we have a complex term fl &...t, 
and that we wish to determine the semantic connection on a sequence 
of expressions involving the term. The general form of such a sequence 
will be D, Da... D, fabos te B, Fy, E, (with p, q = 0). Now, under 
the standard approach to semantics, the semantic value of the complex 
term fh&...t, will be determined on the basis of the semantic value Sof 
its function symbol fand the semantic values a, 2»...., a4 (under a given 
assignment) of its argument-terms h, &4,..., 4; and this semantic value 
will be the result,“ (a, a»... a4) of applying the function /to the 
arguments ai, a,..., ay. This suggests that the semantic connection on 
the sequence D, Dr... D, fh... Ei, Er... E, should be determined 
on the basis of the semantic connection on D, Dy... Dp f, b, hh... be 
E, E. E, (with fh&...t giving way, as before, to f 4, &... t); and 
di, do... hy 5, 6, 05... &4 Will belong to the semantic connection on D,, 
Day; Dp footy Fi, Ey..., Ey that is, fhb...t, will be capable of taking 
the value 4 when D, D,,..., D, E, Ez.. E, take the values ai, dh... a 
Ory Ope q just in case, for some individuals ai, ay,..., a, for which 4 = ^ 
(a, 25,..., a2); b, &..., t, are capable of taking the values a, a,..., a When 
D, Dy... D, E, Es... Ey take the values a, ah,..., a, 0, on...) Ap that is, 
just in case, for some such individuals a, a,..., a, the mtple a, a$,..., a 

SB, ys Gy A, Oy... & belongs to the semantic connection on D,, 
Dy.. D, f, hi, hys bo E Fay) Ep 

The above rule is easily extended to the case of atomic formulas; 
and a similar rule may be given in the case of truth-functionally 
complex formulas. The semantic connection on ~A, E, for example, 
will consist of all those pairs 7’, «for which 1, «is a member of the 
semantic connection on A, Eand 77’ is the "opposite" truth value to T. 

Quantifiers raise some additional problems. The obvious way of 
evaluating a sequence containing a quantified formula—such as 
4xA(x), E—is in terms of the connection on x, A(x), E. If, for a given 
semantic value of E, A(x) is true for the assignment of some individual 
from the domain to ‘x’, then 1xA(x) should be taken to be true and 
otherwise should be taken to be false. Thus the pair TRUE, e will 
belong to the connection on 3xA(x), Ejustin case, for some individual 
a from the domain, the triple æ TRUE, e belorigs to the connection 
on x, A(x), E (and similarly for the pair FALSE, o." 


M] have assumed that the quantfied formula 3xA(x) contains no free variables. 
If ıt does, then we can only properly evaluate the formula by conndering it connec- 
tion to the free variables that it contains; the above rule is in effect relativized to an 
assignment of individuals to those variables. 
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But consider how such a rule applies to a sequence of the form 
3xA(x), x—say to dx(x > 0), x (where the domain of quantification 
is the set of all natural numbers). The pair TRUE, 0 will belong to 
the semantic connection on J x(x > 0), x just in case, for some natural 
number æ the triple «, TRUE, 0 belongs to the semantic connection 
on x, x > 0, x. But since the first and third variables in x, x > 0, x are 
the same, the first and third components of any triple in its semantic 
connection will be the same. It follows that no triple of the form n, 
TRUE, 0 can belong to the semantic connection on x, x > 0, x and 
so the pair TRUE, 0 will not belong to the semantic connection on 
3x(x > 0), x—contrary to our intentions. 

The problem is that we do not want the bound occurrences of the 
variable x in 1xA(x), x to be "coordinated" with the free occurrence. 
However, our method of evaluation requires that they be coordinated 
since 4xA(x), x is evaluated in terms of x, A(x), x. What makes the 
problem especially acute is that we wish to subject 3x(x > 0), x to 
essentially the same method of evaluation as 39( > 0), x, since they 
are mere notational variants of one another, and yet we also want to 
subject 35(5 > 0), x to the straightforward evaluation in terms of 
yy > 0, x 

The way out of the difficulty, I believe, is to give up the assumption 
that all occurrences of the same variable should be treated in the 
same way. We have so far assumed that different free occurrences of 
the same variable should always take the same individual as value; 
and this is, indeed, a reasonable default assumption to make. However, 
when a free occurrence of a variable was originally bound, only becom- 
ing free in the process of evaluation, then we should no longer assume 
that it is coordinated with those occurrences of the same variable that 
were either originally free or had their origin in a different quantifier. 

This means that, for the purpose of evaluating a sequence of expres- 
sions, we should explicitly indicate which of the free occurrences of 
a given variable are to be coordinated and which not In the sequence 
x, x > 0, x for example, we should distinguish between the cases in 
which none of the occurrences of x are to be coordinated, all are, or 
just two are. (The reader might picture these coordinating links as 
lines connecting one occurrence of the variable to another.) 

This then provides us with the means of evaluating 3x(x > 0), xin 
terms of x, x > 0, x, in strict analogy with the evaluation of 4y(y> 0), x 
in terms of y, y > 0, x However, the variables in the evaluating 
sequences should be subject to the appropriate pattern of coordina- 
tion; the first two occurrences of xin x, x > 0, xshould be coordinated 
with one another (though not with the third occurrence) and the 
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first two occurrences of yin y, y> 0, x should likewise be coordinated. 
In general, whenever we are evaluating a quantified formula 4xA(x) 
in terms of its components x, A(x) within the context of a sequence, 
the designated occurrences of x should be taken to be coordinated 
with one another, though not with any other occurrences of x that 
might happen to be present in the sequence. 

Modest as this proposal might appear to be, its development calls for 
fundamental revisions in our previous formulation of the semantics. In 
the first place, the syntactic object of evaluation will no longer be a 
sequence of expreasions but a coordinated sequence of expressions. 
This is a sequence of expressions &,..., E, along with a coordination 
scheme € which tells us when two occurrences of the same variable are 
to be coordinated (formally, a coordination scheme is an equivalence 
relation on the occurrences of variables in the sequence which only 
relates occurrences of the same variable). In the second place, the 
lexical rule for variables must be modified. Instead of requiring that 
all occurrences of the same variable should receive the same value, 
we should only require that they receive the same value when they 
are coordinated. With these two changes in place, the semantics may 
then be stated much as before. 

The relational semantics has several clear advantages over its rivals. 
First and foremost, it embodies a solution to the antinomy: the intrin- 
sic semantic features of x and y (as given by the degenerate semantic 
connections on those variables) are the same, though the intrinsic 
semantic features of the pairs x, y and x, x (again, as given by the 
semantic connections on those pairs) are different. The semantics is 
also more satisfactory, in various ways, as a semantics. In contrast 
to the autonomous approaches, it assigns a semantic role to open 
expressions; in contrast to the instantial approach, it can be given an 
extensional formulation; and in contrast to the algebraic approach, 
it is based upon a credible direct method of evaluation. And finally, 
in contrast to the Tarski semantics, it is nontypographic; by going 
relational, we avoid having to incorporate the variables themselves 
into the very identity of the entities that the semantics assigns to the 
open expressions of the language. 

The reader may be worried by the complexity of our account, 
especially in comparison with the Tarski semantics. But one should 
bear in mind that the more abstract a semantics for a given language, 
the more removed it is from the underlying syntax, the more compli- 
cated it is likely to be. Indeed, it seems to me that the complexity of 
our own account is of a desirable sort. For it appears not to be a mere 
artifact of the approach but to reflect a genuine complexity in our 
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understanding. The relational approach forces us to take seriously 
the pattern of coordination among the variables; these patterns must 
be explicitly used as syntactic inputs to the semantic method of evalua- 
tion. And it is hard not to believe that their semantic significance, as 
revealed by the semantics, is not somehow integral to our understand- 
ing of the variables. From among the alternatives, it is only the alge- 
braic approach that takes explicit account of the phenomenon of 
coordination; but it does this in a manner that is completely artificial 
and not in keeping with the variable’s referential role. 


VIII. IMPLICATIONS 


Our approach to the semantics of variables has various broader impli- 
cations of which I should provide a brief discussion." 

It is important, in this connection, to distinguish between the pres- 
ent version of relationism and the more familiar doctrine of semantic 
holism. Our own version of relationism is meant to serve as an extension 
to the usual forms of representational semantics. We take it to be a 
legitimate task of semantics to assign referents or senses to expressions 
and then consider whether semantics, as so conceived, might also 
require the postulation of semantic relationships. Semantic holism, 
on the other hand, is meant to serve as an alternative to the usual 
forms of representational semantics. The task of assigning referents 
or senses to expressions is abandoned in favor of the task of providing 
an account of their inferential or “conceptual” role. Thus the two 
approaches are relational in very different ways, with the one staying 
squarely within the representational framework and with the other 
locating the relational ideas outside of that framework. 

As I have already indicated, the proper semantic treatment of vari- 
ables provides a clear and convincing refutation of the doctrine of 
semantic intrinsicalism. But semantic relationism might not be so 
interesting, even as a general thesis, if the case of variables provided 
the only instance of its truth. There are, however, many other ways 
in which the doctrine can be applied. 

One of the most interesting, to my mind, concerns the distinction 
between what one might call “strict” and “accidental” coreference. A 
Millian will claim that two coreferential proper names, such as 'Cicero' 
and 'Tully', will have the same intrinsic semantic features, since there 
is no more to their meaning than their referents. However, it is still 
possible for a Millian to distinguish the semantic relationship holding 


! I hope to discuss these more extensively in a forthcoming book Reference, Relation, 
and Meaning (to be published by Basil Blackwell). 
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between ‘Cicero’ and ‘Cicero’ (which is one of stne coreference) 
from the semantic relationship holding between ‘Cicero’ and ‘Tully’ 
(which is one of accidental coreference). Thus strict or accidental 
coreference will be semantic relationships for the Millian that are not 
grounded in the intrinsic semantic features of the expressions between 
which they hold. Moreover, once this distinction is made, the Millian 
has new means of dealing with Frege’s puzzle, with Saul Kripke’s 
puzzle concerning belief,’ and with various related puzzles concern- 
ing the relationship between semantics and cognition. Indeed, by 
marrying relatonism with Millianism, we may obtain a much more 
plausible version of direct reference theory, one that is not subject 
to the usual Fregean objections. In effect, relation serves as a substitute 
for sense. 

A related distinction may be drawn between strict and accidental 
synonymy. Thus 'doctor' and 'doctor' will be strictly synonymous, 
while 'doctor' and 'physician' will only be accidentally synonymous. 
This distinction should be accepted by the Fregean, I believe, and 
not merely the Millian; and it provides us with a new, and more 
plausible, way of dealing with Benson Mates's puzzle” and with G. E. 
Moore's paradox of analysis. These puzzles can be solved without 
appeal either to a difference in higher-order sense or to a difference 
in the expressions themselves. 

Relational ideas are also important to the project of constructing 
a detailed semantics for ordinary language. The most obvious applica- 
tion is to anaphora, which should be treated as a form of strict corefer- 
ence (or synonymy). But there are numerous correlative terms and 
constructions which also appear to call for a relational treatment. 
Coordinated uses of 'Mr. Smith' and 'Mrs. Smith', for example, should 
be taken to refer to husband and wife; and in a construction such as 
'the more the merrier', it is clear that the semantic value of 'the 
more' should somehow be coordinated with the semantic value of 
‘the merrier’. 

Finally, there are further applications to be made to logic itself. 
For the apparatus of coordination provides us with much greater 
flexibility in formulating different forms of semantics for the use of 
variables. It can accommodate a form of “dynamic” semantics, for 
example, one in which it is possible to “quantify out”; and it enables us 
to provide a much more plausible account of referential quantification 


16 “A Puzzle about Belief,” in Avishai Margaht, ed., Msaning and Use (Boston: Reidel, 
1979), pp. 239-83. 

7 *Synonymity" in Leonard Linsky, ed., Semantics and the Philosophy of Language 
(Urbana Illinois UP, 1972), pp. 111-88. 
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into intensional contexts than the standard approaches, since coordi- 
nation between variables can now be made to “track” significant se- 
mantic distinctions. Thus we see that, quite apart from its general 
relevance to the philosophy of language, semantic relationism has 
detailed implications for the development of semantics in a wide 
variety of areas. 

KIT FINE 
New York University 
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Freedom Evolves. DANIEL C. DENNETT. New York: Viking, 2008. xiii + 
347 p. Cloth $24.95.* 


Freedom Evolves is a vigorous and lively defense of a naturalistic, compat- 
ibilistic notion of freedom (and moral responsibility). It shows how 
these sorts of phenomena can be given evolutionary explanations; 
also, it exhibits the evolution of Daniel Dennett’s own account of 
freedom, which he presented in his important contribution to the 
free will debates, Elbow Room: The Varieties of Free Wall Worth Wanting.’ 
It responds to various objections to his sort of compatibilist account, 
comments on some contemporary philosophical literature, and also 
exhibits the connections between Dennett’s approach to freedom 
and his influential accounts of consciousness, the self, and Darwinian 
evolutionary theory. Notably, Dennett connects the philosophical is- 
sues pertaining to free will with the insights and methodologies of 
contemporary psychologists such as Daniel Wegner and George Ain- 
slie, economists such as Robert Frank, and biologists such as Richard 
Dawkins, Jared Diamond, Edward O. Wilson, and David Sloan Wilson. 
This is a synoptic and compendious book, not likely to be appealing 
to the more meticulous analytic philosophers. Its target, I would think, 
is primarily a more general audience of intellectuals and scholars in 
other fields, although even the most fastidious philosopher may find 
some intriguing, suggestive, and provocative observations. 

The package of theses defended by Dennett is fairly familiar. Den- 
nett argues that a "real" and robust sort of freedom is entirely compat- 
ble with a thoroughgoing, naturalistic causal determinism. The follow- 
ing statement nicely (if somewhat vaguely) captures Dennett's 
presuppositions and methodology: "My fundamental perspective is 
naturalism, the idea that philosophical investigations are not superior 
to, or prior to, investigations in the natural sciences, butin partnership 
with those truth-seeking enterprises, and that the proper job for phi- 
losophers here is to clarify and unite the often warring perspectives 
into a single vision of the universe" (15). He contends that nothing 


* I am grateful for helpful comments by Al Mele and Manuel Vargas 
! Cambridge. MIT, 1984. 
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in our practices or in critical reflection on them entails that we need 
to assume that indeterminism is true, or that we have (what he takes 
to be) mysterious, irreducible powers to “agent-cause” our behavior, 
or that materialism is false, and so forth. Further, the freedom we care 
about and our practices of holding each other morally responsible do 
not presuppose a kind of possibility to do otherwise that holds fixed 
all the details of the past and the natural laws. Nothing of significance 
is lost, then, if we give up this “libertarian” notion of freedom. 

Although some theorists have evidently concluded from Dennett's 
previous defenses of materialistic accounts of mental states, conscious- 
ness, and the self, that “there is no room for Free Will” (on such an 
account), Dennett points out that this is a mistake. He develops a 
series of thought experiments, or, in his much-preferred terminology, 
*Just-So Stories,” that employ insights and analytical approaches from 
evolutionary biology, economics, and psychology to show how one 
can defend a strong notion of freedom even in a materialistic, causally 
deterministic world. Of course, the tools for defending such a view will 
include the recognition of the extraordinary complexity of (physical) 
creatures like us, and the appropriateness of different levels of describtion 
of, or different stances to, such organisms. 

Dennett tells an elaborate Just-So Story in which initially simple 
organisms evolve into complex creatures that have and respond to 
reasons, make choices, and have freedom, even in a causally determin- 
istic world. À landmark event in this Story takes place when the 
creatures develop the ability to speculate about the future, to consider 
possible threats that jeopardize their interests and plans, and to make 
choices that help them to avoid those projected future threats. “Evita- 
bility," then, isa significant achievement, and clearly confers an impor- 
tant evolutionary advantage. And, Dennett argues, the sort of evitabil- 
ity in question is not understood in terms of the "possibility to do 
otherwise, holding all the details of the past and natural laws fixed"; 
it is perfectly compatible with causal determinism. 

Much of what is of value in this book is contained in the details of 
the Just-So Stories. There are also intriguing critical discussions of 
the indeterministic theory of free will presented by Robert Kane, and 
some of the views about the human will suggested by the neuroscien- 
tist, Benjamin Libet. Dennett builds on previous work that suggests 
a helpful kind of skepticism about simple thought experiments in 
general, and, in particular, those that posit the weird inculcation of 
beliefs, desires, and other mental states (by nefarious neurosurgeons 
and their ilk). Dennett here explores Alfred Mele’s example of Ann 
and Beth, who are allegedly psychologically isomorphic except that 
Beth has had crucial mental states induced by a neuroscientist. Al- 
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though Mele's point was primarily to defend a historical account of 
autonomy, Dennett addresses some complexities in such putative ex- 
amples of induction of mental states. 

Iagree with Dennett abouta lot that causal determinism is compati- 
ble with a sort of freedom and also with moral responsibility, that 
moral responsibility is properly understood in terms of a kind of 
sensitivity to reasons, that this sensitivity can be present even in the 
absence of libertarian freedom, and so forth. I am also comfortable 
with a “naturalistic” methodology (on most plausible understandings 
of *naturalism"), although I suppose that I would want something 
slightly different: an approach that is compatible with naturalism, even 
if it does not ental it” 

Nevertheless, I have some significant disagreements with Dennett. 
One of these disagreements pertains to what might be called *libertar- 
ian freedom." Both of us hold that such freedom is not necessary for 
moral responsibility. But I take seriously the libertarian's wish to have 
such freedom, and take it as significant that causal determinism evi- 
dently rules out such freedom; Dennett, in contrast, dismisses this 
sort of freedom as uninteresting. For example, Dennett says: 


Many philosophers have assumed without specific argument that when 
we ask a question about what was possible, we are—and should be— 
interested in knowing whether, in exact the same circumstances, the 
same event would recur. We have argued that in spite of its traditional 
endorsement by philosophers, this policy 1s never followed by serious 
investigators of possibility and is, in any event, unmotivated: It couldn't 
give you an answer that could satisfy your curiosity. The burden now 
rests with those who think otherwise to explain why ‘real’ possibility 
demands a narrow choice of X [the set of possible worlds relevant to 
the possibility-claim]—or why we should be interested in such a concept 
of possibility, regardless of its ‘reality’ (82). 


It is completely uncontroversial that there are various kinds of 
possibility, and thus various corresponding sets of possible worlds 
(relevant to the possibility-claims in question). Further, I absolutely 
agree with Dennett that different contexts of inquiry will render differ- 
ent notions of possibility relevant, and there are important contexts 
of inquiry to which broader, rather than narrower, notions of possibil 


? The term, ‘naturalism’, is bandied about quite promiscuously, and it is often 
unclear what a theornst means by this term. I would not want a theory of moral 
nsibility that entails or presupposes materialism about the mind, for example 
(although I myself am inchned to accept materialism). It would also be unattractive 
to make it a regumement of an adequate theory of moral responsibility that God does 
not exist. 
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ity are appropriate. For example, we are often interested in what is 
physically possible (not just what is physically possible, given a fixed 
past and set of natural laws). We are interested in what sorts of things 
are consistent with the laws of nature, and since we do not know the 
details of the total true description of the past, we will sensibly inquire, 
in many contexts, simply about what kinds of things are consistent 
with the laws of nature. Our epistemic limitations, together with our 
pragmatic goals, make it perfectly appropriate for us to concern our- 
selves with broad notions of physical possibility in our scientific theo- 
rizing. 

But it does not follow that the narrower notion of possibility is not 
important, and, in particular, that it is not important to our freedom. 
When we think of ourselves as having various pathways genuinely 
open to us, it is very plausible to suppose that we are picturing various 
paths that branch off a fixed path, holding the natural laws fixed. 
That is, when we think of ourselves as being free to pursue a particular 
path into the future, we explicitly or implicitly think of that path as 
an extension of the actual past (holding the laws of nature fixed). 
We typically do not think of ourselves as having the power so to act 
that the past would have been different from the way it actually was, 
or so to act that the laws of nature would have been different. So, 
the picture is this: the various accessible pathways into the future 
branch off a fixed past (and contain the actual natural laws), and the 
reasons relevant to our practical reasoning are reasons that obtain 
only along the accessible pathways. A benefit that exists along some 
path is pertinent to my practical reasoning only if I can “get there 
from here.” 

The above picture lies behind various formalizations of a “Basic 
Argument” for the incompatibility of causal determinism and free 
will, in the sense that involves genuine access to alternative possibilit- 
ies? One can deny the picture—that is, one can deny that the past 
or the laws are fixed in the relevant sense.‘ So it is not uncontroversial 
that the picture corresponds to the correct account of possibility, in 
the free will sense. But it is an extremely plausible, attractive, and 
natural picture. I find it hard to give up the idea that my freedom, 
in a given context, consists im my power to add to the given past, 
holding the natural laws fixed. The picture of “multiple pasts"— 


* I discuss at greater length Dennett's criuque of the Basic Argument in my contre 
bution to the “AuthorMcets Critics” session on the book at the American Philosophi- 
cal Association Pacific Division Meetings, March 2004 (Pasadena, California). 

*] discuss such moves in John Martin Fischer, The Metaphysics of Free Will (Cam- 
bridge: Blackwell, 1994), pp. 67-86. 
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different pasts for each path I could take—is as unintuitive as it is 
unlovely. And the Humean idea that I can write the laws of nature 
(and that there are no laws of nature until the end of time) strikes 
me as somewhat bizarre. This picture of the structure of free will 
possibility is precisely what must be abandoned by the compatibilist 
about causal determinism and free will, in the sense that involves 
genuine access to alternative possibilities. 

Perhaps then it is not surprising that philosophers have been con- 
cerned about precisely this sort of freedom for thousands of years. 
(By the way, the Basic Argument goes back to Origen—not to be 
confused with one of Dennett’s favorite topics, The Origin of Species!) 
I, like Dennett, am a compatibilist about moral responsibility and 
causal determinism. But I do not think that compatibilism makes 
progress unless it takes the libertarian’s concerns seriously. It does 
not make progress if it abruptly dismisses a set of concerns that not 
only resonates deeply with common sense, but with thousands of years 
of philosophical analysis. 

I wish to end with a few reflections on features of Dennett’s method- 
ology. As is well known, Dennett does not trust philosophical “thought 
experiments,” about which he expresses considerable skepticism. He 
is particularly wary of thought experiments involving the artificial 
induction or inculcation of mental states (by “nefarious neurosur- 
geons"—or even nice ones, presumably). But he engages (especially 
in this book) in his own story telling. Why exactly are Dennett's 
Just-So Stories any different from traditional philosophical thought 
experiments? In both cases there is significant simplification and 
abstraction. Dennett gives hegemony to the fictional stories that are 
"dressed up" with technical or "scientific" features, but why? After all, 
these stories (like the traditional philosophical thought experiments) 
are abstractions, the conclusions of which need to be applied with 
delicacy and sensitivity to the nuances of the real world. In my view, 
a philosophical thought experiment does need to be handled with 
care and extreme caution; but this does not imply that such thought 
experiments cannot be useful and illuminating.’ 

Philosophical thought experiments are stories that invite us to con- 
sider our principles more carefully. In some instances, they force us 
to give a more nuanced analysis that is sensitive to the complexity of 
the relevant terrain. I often feel that Dennett's discussion could bene- 


$ See Fischer and Mark Ravizza, “Introduction,” in Fischer and Ravizza, eds., Ethics: 
Problems and Prinaples (Fort Worth, TX: Harcourt, 1992), pp. 12-16 and 45—51; and 
Fischer, “Stories,” Midwest Studies tn Philosophy, xx (1996): 1-14. 
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fit from a subtler, more articulated view of the target phenomena. 
For just one example, Dennett often speaks of “freedom,” without 
distinguishing what I think are importantly different kinds of freedom. 
If one abruptly dismisses the thought experiments (as well as other, 
more traditional forms of philosophical analysis), one can fail to see 
the complexity of the notions of freedom and responsibility." 
Dennett is at his best when he is essentially challenging philosophers 
to be broader in our intellectual gaze, rendering philosophical theo- 
rizing continuous with cutting-edge work in the social and natural 
sciences. But evidently he feels that the need to avoid parochialism 
is asymmetric. Here was an opportunity to introduce a broader intel- 
lectual audience to the extraordinarily lively and rich contemporary 
philosophical debates about free will and moral responsibility, but 
the opportunity was lost. 
JOHN MARTIN FISCHER 


University of California/Riverside 


* I do not suppose that we should do without the sorts of scientific approaches and 
models invoked by Dennett. I simply do not think we should abandon philosophical 
analysis and abruptly discard philosophical thought experiments. The Rawisian no- 
tion of secking a wade reflective equilibrium seems particularly appealing here—see 
Fischer and Ravizza, Responstbikty and Control (New York: Cambridge, 1998), pp. 
10-11. 
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God, Locke, and Equality: Christian Foundations in Locke's Political Thought. 
JEREMY WALDRON. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. xii + 
263 p. Cloth $60.00. 


In 1969, John Dunn! had tried to show that Locke’s political theory 
was so saturated with religious assumptions derived from a particular 
variety of Protestant Christianity that, as a source of arguments that 
would satisfy our modern secular tastes, it had become largely irrele- 
vant. Jeremy Waldron has now turned Dunn’s case on its head. He 
argues that our modern belief in something like basic equality requires 
a religious foundation, as Locke demonstrated so clearly. Explicitly 
distancing himself from his earlier positions on the foundation of 
liberal rights, Waldron here is a critic of secular reasoning whose 
moral vocabulary he finds inadequate for a fullfledged defense of 
universal human equality. I would have been happy to call this an 
idiosyncratic book, but I am not sure it is. 

The reading of Locke that Waldron endorses is as follows. An 
argument for basic equality based on some notion of the essential 
identity of the human species as distinct from other species is, ac- 
cording to Locke, unacceptable, because distinctions between species 
are not natural but merely conventional, *made by men." Instead, 
Locke argues that there are real resemblances between humans as 
corporeal rational beings, because all have the capacity for abstraction 
that can lead them to knowledge of God. This capacity for abstract 
moral knowledge is not a philosophical skill; ordinary people have 
this moral capacity because they can have faith in revelation. Since 
all humans have this capacity, they are all God's special creatures and 
must be treated as cquals. This, of course, is a theologically grounded 
defense of equality. Waldron claims it is a stronger and more reason- 
able defense than anything secularists can offer today. 

Relying on this core argument, Waldron defends virtually the entire 
corpus of Locke's political theory of equality. He refutes, largely on the 
strength of Richard Ashcraft's research, the suggestion that Locke's 
commonwealth was open only to property-owners and that laborers 


| The Political Thought of John Locke: An Historical Account of the Argument of the Two 
Treatises of Government (New York: Cambridge, 1969). 
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were meant to be left out (the specter of C.B. Macpherson still haunts 
Locke studies). He defends Locke’s argument that children must be 
represented by the will of their parents, because although children 
are born to equality, they are not born init. (He does not even consider 
the use of this argument for keeping entire peoples in a state of 
dependency; it is doubtful that Locke would have disagreed with, say, 
J.S. Mill two hundred years after him when the latter claimed that 
the Irish or Indians or Africans could not represent themselves be- 
cause they were moral infants.) He agrees that Locke's exceedingly 
harsh theory of punishment of criminals, his ferocious portrayal of 
self-defense, or his support for the enslavement of people defeated 
in a just war, are inconsistent with the idea of basic equality. But 
Waldron suggests that these arguments in Locke are not carefully 
thought out. He concedes James Tully’s charge that Locke’s idea.of 
mixing one’s labor with the land as the highest moral claim to property 
served as a justification for expropriating Native Americans, but dis- 
agrees that this was tantamount to regarding them as less than fully 
human. Locke, says Waldron, took the duty of survival by the fruits 
of one’s labor as a serious, theologically grounded, moral principle 
and provided an argument why cultivation by white settlers was better 
for all, including Native Americans. We may not like Locke's argu- 
ment, but he was not, says Waldron, dehumanizing the native. 

The only place where Waldron finds Locke completely unaccept- 
able is on his argument about the natural subjection of wives to 
their husbands. This is “an embarrassment for his general theory of 
equality” (40) because, contrary to the allegations of feminist critics 
such as Carole Pateman, Locke did not, insists Waldron, restrict his 
domain of equality to men only. “I have no tidy resolution to offer,” 
he says, and leaves it at that. 

Throughout the book, Waldron takes numerous digs at the school 
of Cambridge scholars who insist on reading texts in their historical 
context. Yet he does not refrain from using such historicist arguments 
himself in, for instance, distinguishing between an early Locke and 
a mature Locke, or using contextual material to speculate on what 
Locke might have meant by a particular expression. Most extraordi- 
nary is his indignant outburst against those who suggest that Locke's 
personal involvement with American slavery is a blot on his moral 
integrity as a champion of equality. This charge, he says, flows from 
our own notions of career and integrity, where political action is 
nothing more than signing an open letter or writing in the New 
York Review of Books. In Locke's times, political actions carried serious 
personal risks and we cannot judge his moral integrity by our own 
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comfortable standards. (Is not that a plea to read texts in their 
context?) 

The mature Locke, says Waldron, was prepared to extend civil rights 
to Catholics, Jews, Muslims, and pagans, unless they bore allegiance 
to a foreign power. The only people he consistently refused to include 
in the commonwealth were atheists. Waldron explains this refusal by 
restating the theological ground of Locke’s theory of basic equality: 
all humans must be treated as equal because all have the moral 
capacity for knowing the truth of God. This the atheist does not admit. 
Hence, the atheist cannot be trusted to respect the right of equality 
and so must be excluded from the domain of toleration, even though 
(we could point out) the slave owner continues to be a respected 
citizen. Waldron agrees that, “as a bottom-line political position,” the 
exclusion of atheists is not an option for us today. “But,” he adds, 
“the bottom-line is not everything” (235). 


Suppose—as I am inclined to believe—that a commitment to human 
equality is most coherent and attractive when it is grounded in theologi- 
cal truth, truths associated particularly with the Christian heritage (236). 
They are matters we must pet to the bottom of, whether or not the bottom 
turns out to be controversial and philosophically sectarian (288). 


Why? Because basic equality is under challenge today from sophisti- 
cated theories that seek to establish political power on an inegalitarian 
basis—Waldron vaguely mentions “various Nietzscheans and radical 
Freudians"—and it is necessary to reassert the “ethical inheritance" 
of the idea of equality in the history of post-Reformation Christianity, 
even at the risk of being sectarian. It must be shown that when atheists 
defend equality, they do so only as disingenuous Christians. 

I must confess I am mystified by this invocation of an epochal 
moment in the philosophical history of humanity. I was born in what 
Locke would have called a pagan culture that traditionally ascribed 
human inequality to the purposeful design of the Creator. Anthropol- 
ogists like Louis Dumont theorized this religious ideology as an order 
of homo hierarchicus that recognized the inescapable facts of human 
inequality but tried to regulate them into a harmonious social whole. 
As I grew up, I read of Buddhism and Jainism as egalitarian critiques 
of the caste-divided Vedic religion, but critiques that were grounded 
in atheist premises because they refused to acknowledge a Creator. 
I read about the historical influence of Islam as a religion that recog- 
nized the equality of all humans without claiming the source of landed 
property in labor or granting equal civil rights to people of all reli- 
gions. And I was persuaded, like millions of non-Christian peoples in 
the contemporary world, to believe in basic equality by the writings 
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of Rousseau, Tom Paine (deism and alll), and Karl Marx, and by the 
declarations of the French Revolution and, in our own times, the 
United Nations. I had come to believe that there had emerged a 
philosophical arena where arguments about equality (even if transcen- 
dental) could be adjudicated without recourse to theological or sectar- 
ian assumptions. Waldron, it seems, would want his co-religionists to 
return to the provincial cesspool of Western Christianity. I await other 
Western philosophers to tell me that he is wrong. 

PARTHA CHATTERJEE 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences/Calcutta 
Columbia University 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editors are deeply saddened to report the death of Donald Her- 
bert Davidson, Willis S. and Marion Slusser Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy at the University of California, Berkeley. He passed away 
on August 31st in Berkeley at the age of 86. Davidson was born in 
Springfield, Massachusetts on March 6, 1917. As an undergraduate, he 
studied at Harvard University, first English and comparative literature, 
then classics and philosophy, working with A.N. Whitehead. Davidson 
served in the United States Navy from 1942 to 1945. Returning for 
graduate work at Harvard, Davidson completed his dissertation on 
Plato's Phiebus and received his Ph.D. in 1949. Davidson taught first 
at Queens College from 1947 to 1950, then at Stanford University 
from 1950 to 1967, and at Princeton University from 1967 to 1969. 
He moved to Rockefeller University and then to the University of 
Chicago during the 1970s before going to Berkeley in 1981. He was 
the recipient of numerous awards and fellowships throughout his 
career. Davidson's first major published work was Decision-making: An 
Experimental Approach, co-written with Patrick Suppes in 1957. David- 
son’s great philosophical achievement, however, is contained in a 
body of essays spanning four decades, beginning with the publication 
of “Actions, Reasons, and Causes” in 1963, and including such works 
as “Truth and Meaning,” “Mental Events,” “Radical Interpretation,” 
and “On the Very Idea of a Conceptual Scheme.” These extraordi- 
narily influential essays are collected in the volumes Essays on Actions 
and Events (1980); Inquiries mio Truth and Interpretation (1984); and 
Subjective, Intersubjective, Objective (2001); two more volumes of col 
lected papers are expected to be published. 

A measure of Davidson's remarkable achievements in philosophy 
is the extent to which philosophers who write on his themes have 
defined their views, often very different views, in terms of his. Initially, 
his influence took the form of a number of younger philosophers 
elaborating on the details of a program of semantics for natural 
language along the lines he had first proposed. Perhaps the most 
important results of this period are to be found in the excellent work 
that has been done by linguists and philosophers on the logical form 
of action sentences. It may well be that this aspect of his work will in 
time be remembered above all others. But there were many other 
aspects of great significance and wide impact. Over the years, as the 
excitement over this program subsided, the broader philosophical 
positions he took came more fully into view and they displayed his 
great and varied originality. Even a mere (and selective) glance at 
some of his arguments and conclusions reveals an impressively large 
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list, one would have thoughta list without peer in number and range— 
the Tarskian theory of truth to account for linguistic meaning, the 
embedding of such a theory in the method of radical interpretation, 
the ambitiously integrated use of this method to solve not just for 
meaning and belief but for desire or value as well, the distinctively 
austere vision of the social nature of meaning and intentionality, the 
notorious and insistent appeal to the principle of charity, the raising 
of the stakes in the philosophy of language and mind by demanding 
that such a philosophy square with a credible anti-skeptical epistemol 
ogy, the ingenious arguments against relativism and skepticism, the 
startlingly narrow understanding of the meanings of metaphors, the 
flamboyant denial that there is any such thing as “language,” the anti- 
naturalist claim to the irreducibility of intentional states even as they 
were said to be identical with physical states, the novel analysis of 
weakness of will and other forms of irrationality. All of these were 
presented in papers, well known for their compactness and a frequent 
gleam of phrase. If they seemed elusive sometimes, that was part 
of their charm, in a subject whose productions are not renowned 
for charm. 

Davidson had two intellectual heroes, Alfred Tarski and his mentor, 
W.V. Quine. Their influence was pervasive in much of his writing, 
and throughout his career he would invoke or address them. At 
the end of his life, he had just completed a work on the nature of 
predication, a proposed solution to the ancient problem of the unity 
of the proposition that owed much, once again, to Tarski. A student 
could always get him to pay close attention to what he or she was 
saying if it could be presented as bearing some relation to either 
Tarski or Quine. There was something touching about this loyalty in 
a man whose loyalties were otherwise sturdily focused on the frame- 
work of his own ideas and a lifelong determination to apply that 
framework and push those ideas as far as they would reach. Such 
intellectual determination and power is rare and it will be long 
admired. 
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